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CHAPTER III. 



SECTION THIRD. 

OF ETYMOLOGICAL PROOFS, CO-INCIDING WITH THE FORE- 
GOING PROOFS FROM NECESSARY PRINCIPLES, THAT 
ALL LEGITIMATE SO-CALLED PREPOSITIONS ARE MINOR 
VERBS. 



Introduction. 

In entering upon the topics which form the matter 
of the present section, it may perhaps be expedient 
to repeat the intimation which was conveyed at 
the close of the preceding volume, — ^namely — that 
the nature of the labor is now/ for some space^ to 
undergo a change. — It will therefore be for rea- 
ders to observe that, the investigation, during the 
existing stage of the inquiry, cannot consist in a 
prosecution of analysis, in that sense of the term 
hitherto understood; but must take on, during 
the remainder of this chapter, the character of a 
certain species, of Natural History; whose evi- 
dence, consequently, even when it is perfectly 

true and certain, can be no other than what is 

• 

Anal. VOL. ii. a 
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logically di nominated probable only^ in contradis* 
tinction to that which is called necessary ; and 
whose special nature is farther burdened with the 
two grand imperfections of being (unlike the re- 
sults of Natural History in general) neither, in the 
case of any Language, permanent in its laws, nor 
characteristically certain in its inductions. 

As for the necessity which appears for such a 
procedure; it will hereafter be recorded, as form- 
ing no light charge against the intellectual charac- 
ter of the age, that the results of strict reasoning 
should essentially, or at least in point of fact, 
require the aid of an appeal to a far inferior kind 
of eyidence. In this case, it must, for the present, 
be consolatory to know that. Philosophy will as- 
sert her own right whenever a sufficient number 
of eyes shall be open to the inconsistency of 
affecting a character of strict ratiocination, and 
logical precision, in other and related depart- 
ments of knowledge; while even the most en- 
lightened individuals, of the reading community, 
are exhibiting, in the Department of Grammar, 
an incipiency of reason, and a lack of under- 
standing, for which an adequate simile can hardly 
be found when the fact is contrasted with the 
undoubted state of their general advancement. In 
the mean time, it is certain that the course of in- 
quiry must be accommodated to the nature of the 
case \ that is, to the state of public opinion. And 
there cannot be a question that, the great bulk of 
readers, under the government of a very natural 
prejudice, would at this moment rather look for 
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the Principles of Universal Grammar in the quaint 
and mishapen idioms, and preposterous verbal ex- 
pedients, of those early Tribes \vhose Philosophy 
pitched no higher than to the worship of Thqr 
and Woden, and who have never for a moment ^ 
been supposed to be our Models in any other Art, 
or Science ; than expect to find them in the un- 
grotesque, and therefore unenchanting, gramma- 
tical figures and results of strict and consecutive 
reasoning. As a sufficient test of this state of the 
public mind ; we need only appeal to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Tooke himself: Who professes to 
have formed and perfected his own System of 
Grammar from Principles of reasoning a priori : 
But affirms that, he was fain to labor, collaterally, 
in the recesses of Etymology, for the sake of car- 
rying conviction to the minds of others. What 
sort, or magnitude^ of Treatise, of any kind, Mr. 
Tooke's work could have exhibited to the world, 
had the whole of the Etymological part of it been 
withheld ; and the Demonstrative — the reasoning 
a priori — alone presented ; I shall not here stop 
to comment upon ; Although the bare considera- 
tion of this, alone, might serve to show, in a very 
striking manner, whether or not the Philosophy 
of Language has ever seen the light in his specu- 
lations. But in one point, at least, I am virtually 
agreed with him in opinion ; — namely — ^that, the 
Writer who should, in the present state of the 
public mind, advance far beyond the popular 
views of the age, into a Region of Demonstrative 
Grammar ; \fithout at the same time having, re- 
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dourse to Etymology, as a clue by which the great 
mass of ri^aders might be enabled to follow him ; 
would fSind himself, if not indeed in the dark, at 
i^st in a predicament of equivalent uselessness, 
by being completely out of sight of those whom 
ho liad designed to draw forward/ in the same 
course. 

• But the great preliminary objection, which 
f bare is a laecessity to lay against the course that 
Mr. Tooke adopted ; nnd which he has led all 
succeeding Philologists, without exception, tci 
drd opt after him ; is his having erected lEtymolo- 
^y into an authority of pararnount and esclusive 
worship. It has already been pointed out, in the 
early part of this work, that he ieven did much 
more against the rights of Philosophy than those 
who have come after him: For, conforming, with 
a wonderful inconsistency, to the old adage> of 
looking one way and rowing another^ he invoked the 
Sanctions of Reason, but followed only the sup- 
* posed dictates of Etymology. I'his Etymology 
was the Thor of Mr. Tooke's Gramtnaticai Idola* 
try. And, by the novelty, no less than the^er^ 
tainty, of that portion of light which his genius 
had let in from this source, he has succeeded in 
erecting his Idol into the Philological Divinity of 
our Modern Teuton es. All men have bow^l 
the knee to the Graven Iniage which the Philo* 
loger of Purley hath set up. And, instead of any 
farther attempts being mad^ Or thought of, ia 
order to solve the t^roblem .of Language by re- 
searches into the Structure of our Ideas aiid 
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into <lie Necessary Relations bet^lkreen tbeni^ the 
Philologists of Britain have been content to r6- 
ceive> at his hands, and with implicit veneratiob, 
the Cimmerian dictum that,—" Mant/ of the tnoit 
learned and judicious Grammarians^ disgusted with 
absurdity and contradidionsy have prudently con- 
tented themselves with remarking the differences 
^^<f words; and have left thb causes of LaiI^ 

" GVAOE TO SHIFT FOR THEMSELVES."'— •! tfUSt 

it is ^already manifest, and will still be rendered 
more so in the investigation of the remainiog 
Parts of Speech, that those Grammarians cannot 
have been the most judicious, or most prudent, 
who had thus relinquished all research into the 
Structure of our Thoughts with a view to ereot 
the Science of Language : Although I altogether 
agree in the justice of the complaint, upon which 
-Mr. Tooke has founded his opinion, — ^namely — 
that, ^* The very same game has been played over 
'^again with Ideas^ which was before played with 
*'^ Things ;" and that — *^ No satisfaction, no agree- 
'' ment, has been obtained ; but all has been 
'^ dispute, diversity, and darkness." — ^This me^ 
morable dictum of the Great Leader of Inac- 
tive Etymologists — this erecting of Words above 
REAsoN-1-ought to be held up^ (as it notar is^) 
as a beacon to the Phiiolc^ists of this CouHtry:; 
^ho have, with one consent, voluntarily and pr^ 

' An Edition of the Diversions of Purley, in octavo^ having 
been piubli^hed since the commencemeift of my grammatical 
labors ; I give notice that all tlie quotations from Mr. TwJktf 
in tbe present. Woifc, are takes frdn his Quarts loipVMuoB. . 
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fessly turned their backs upon the Philosophy of 
Language. And if it should prove, in the result, 
that these will turn on their track ; this desirable 
avent could not have come about, except through 
a combination of accidents which was not in the 
least to be expected. Other Philologists, indeed, 
besides Dr. Murray, have dissented from the 
-derivations assumed by Mr. Tooke, ** in many 
^^ particular instances:'' But no one has ever so 
much as thought of raising the standard of revolt 
against his general assumptions ; under the efiU- 
fiions of which, the public only consider that the 
once-approved system of his celebrated Predeces- 
sor lies buried ; without ever supposing that the 
most glittering portion of the materials which have 
been thrown up, with such noise and corruscation, 
over the specious erections in Hermes, are but 
the volatile matter of a literary volcano, and must 
pass away ; although, indeed, the laudable labors 
•of Harris, in this direction, must, for the greater 
part, pass along with them. 

. Here, therefore, it may be of essential service, 
in exciting the attention of readers, that we should 
pause for a moment, and ask, What have been the 
fruits of the Diversions of Purley, as mani- 
fested in the spirit or tenor of our English Gram- 
mars, since those Speculations first appeared? It 
-is now the Third Part of a Century since they 
first burst upon the public notice, with all the 
eclat that could be expected to attend upon a 
Tiiew light of such a description, let in by both a 
cultivated man, a clever m^, and a party man : 
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And one certain consequence of this has been thtit, 
of all the Grammars of the English Language^ 
great and small, which have issued from the presi^l 
since the epoch in question^ there is perhaps hot onie 
that had not deemed its very existence depiendent 
upon the mention, and the praise, of Mr, Tooke^s 
discoveries ; both which, (I most willingly bear tes- 
timony,) are highly fit and proper to be inserted 
in every Grammar that has been published since 
he gave his System to the world. But the ques-^ 
tion which remains, for the Philosopher of Lan- 
guage to propound, and to be answered ; — the 
question, also, which every one ca;n answer, the 
moment it is proposed ; is — ^What Alterations 
OF Grammatical Structure have been pro- 
duced ? or. What is the Nature and Extent op 
IMPROVEMENT to be fouud, in any of the Gram- 
mars which have received and acknowledged 
Mr. Tooke's Philological Theory ? The answer is 
that. So far are we from finding any change, 
EITHER OF Structure or of Nomenclature ; 
or any effect of the Purleian System ; (if we ex- 
cept the mention of some small innovations, in a 
way which we would speak of any thing that is cu- 
rious and to be admired for its texture, but which 
cannot be brought into any utility ;) that we have^ 

IN THIS REMARKABLE ABSENCE OF NeW StRUC* 

TURE, a manifest evidence that the System in 
question is absolutely sterile; and is incapable of 
Aeiwg* APPLIED ;of//e Philosophy of Grammar in 
any of the more important parts of this Science : 
Although! do not mean to deny, but am rather 
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forward to assert, that the suggestions which he 
has coBveyod in the Department of Abbrbvia- 
TiQNS, open a wide field for the facilitating and 
the mellowing of Verbal Communication : Which, 
part of his labors furnish him with distinguished 
claims to consideration ; though it cannot be de- 
nied that these are of a subordinate nature, being 

BXTRIlfSIC TO THE INTEGRAL PART OF THE Fa* 

BRic OF Language. In a word; it cannot be 
dissembled that, the face of every English Gram- 
mar, of the present day, affords an evidence that 
Mr. Tooke has presented its author with a cup 
out of which he has not been enabled to drink ; 
but whose contents, however attractive to the eye, 
have become evanescent the moment an attempt 
has been made to embrace them. The ej^ceptions^ 
if enumerated, could serve only to render the 
want more striking and serious, in the conclusions 
which they induce. I shall therefore be content 
to point out the fact, thus advjerted to, as a most 
important consideration for all those who are in- 
tent on the advancement of this branch of Science ; 
and to leave every reader to decide for himself 
the question, — How far the Grammar of 
LowTH has been left behind, by Any Grammar 
which has been constructed after the Principles of 
TooKE ; — ^always admitting, as I here do, that 
Lp^vth has been left behind in some degree ? 



It remains now only, upon the other hand, to 
point out and inculcate that, it is not the use of 
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Etymology, but oiily its perversion, that is 
meant to be decried in the foregoing observations. 
That Thor, whose real attributes, perhaps, may 
have claimed a deathless veneration of mankind: 
and might have proved of important utility, 
through a succession of. ages, in holding up for 
imitation the example of human virtues exerted for 
the general good, becomes an object of humilia* 
tion and revolt,, only when we reflect on the state 
of our ignorant Ancestors, as having been once 
sunk in the adoration ef him, with the assignment, 
to this Idol, of Celestial Attributes. In like 
manner Etymology, with all its claims, and all 
its faults, must be an Object of great and varied 
interest, so long as it shall be cultivated and re- 
garded FOR WHAT IT IS — ^uamcly-^-for a Walk of 
Natural History, of a peculiar and qualified Na- 
ture. Ijt can be reprehensible only if we should 
attempt to erect its Inductions, (even when these 
happen to be indubitably ascertained,) into that 
AUTHORITY, which alonecan sanction our Gram- 
matical projects, or conclusions. On the contrary, 
if I mistake not, it will indeed be proved that, in 
this field of research are to be traced some very 
important points of truth, which have never yet 
been ascribed to it by its own votaries. It was inti- 
mated, in the close of the preceding volume that; 
it is the design of the present section to reconcile 
Etymology with the Grammar deduced from Ne- 
cessary Principles. And if any reason had oc- 
curred, in the interim, to convey a doubt that I 
should not be enabled, to accomplish the object 
Anal. VOL. ii. b 
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thus proposed » the predicament of adverse health 
would have afforded me a real and a sufficient 
plea for leaving the task unfinished in this, or in 
any other bf its parts. It may therefore be con- 
cluded that, after a period of protracted delibera- 
tion, I advance with at least a strong persuasion 
that the truths now in question may be elicited 
from Etymology, when she shall be duly cross* 
examined. But, along with this, I would par- 
ticularly point out the manifest fact that, if 
the result should prove k> the satisfaction of 
readers, Etymology could hardly have cross-ex- 
amined herself: and it must have heen Jirst 
suspected in Reason, that the Former has held 
these truths in concealment ; or else, in all pro- 
bability, they would have been passed over by 
every succeeding Philologist, as they have been 
by every preceding sne. 

As a single example of the truth of this last 
remark, I observe that, a certain string of quota- 
tions which have been furnished by Mr. Tooke ; 
and upon vvhich I have been happy to seize, as 
being of great value for the purpose of proving 
that the So-called Infinitive and the So-called 
Progressive Participle, in the English Lan- 
guage, were at one period identical as a 
Word in ing ; (from which fact I propose to 
deduce undeniable evidence that our Prepo- 
sitions ALSO, of the same Period, are Words in 
ing;) has been recorded in his speculations for 
the sole and exclusive purpose of showing the awk- 
wardness AND poverty of the Language, in not 



I ^ 
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being furnished with certain Abbreviations (sincfe 
introduced into our Dialect,) which he calls Par*- 
TiciPLES, such as the Words Amiable, Memo* 
RANDUM, &c., — Words which, indeed, are equally 
convenient and elegant as Abbreviations, although 
they are vastly foreign to the nature of Partici- 
ples ; but his attention to which at the mo- 
ment has, I conceive, called his discernment en« 
tirely off from the real and great importance of the 
extracts in question. It is in such cases as these 
that the guidance and sanction of a previous Rea* 
son can enable us to draw, from Etymology, some 
truths of the highest value ; which would other* 
wise remain in utter and lasting obscurity. And 
it is for OS also duly to observe that, whenever 
She is happily found ta possess such truths, She 
has these only through a fortunate co-incidence; 
and She must hold them subordinately to the 
Principles of that Reason which alone can sanc- 
tion her adoptions. 

JL<et Etymology, therefore, when She would be 
appealed to as being of paramount authority, go 
on toward the solution of her own appropriate 
Problems, namely Problems in Other and Collater- 
al Histories. — ^These are, undeniably, of a real 
importance, the magnitude of which cannot be 
gainsaid, or contemned. And the learning, pa- 
tience, and perseverance, which must be presup- 
posed in the attainment of any eminence in this 
pursuit, must entitle the successful votary to a 
high estimation among spirits of an intellectual 
cast. But let the Department and Labors of the 
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Inductivib Etymologist Ae, henceforward^ recog- 
nised as being completely distinct and different from 
those of the Universal Grammarian. And, 
while I would accord to the former every tribute 
that can with justice be rendered to its claims ; 
I must presume to separate from it a Department 
of Science which, owing to the well-known cer- 
tainty of human ignorance in all barbarous ages, 
it never could, and never can, comprehend. Uni- 
versal Grammar is usually assumed as being a 
System of the Grammatical Principles that are 
Common to all Languages. But so far is this 
assumption from being true, that, Universal Gram- 
mar, if it shall ever exist at all, must consist, in 
great part, of Principles which not only 

WERE NEVER COMMON TO AnY PLURALITY of 

Languages; but, also, were never existent in 
Any One Language, as Languages have been 
hitherto interpreted: though, indeed^ the Science 
in question must consist in Principles that ought 
TO be common to all Languages. 



It may be proper to intimate, in this place, that, 
after the conclusion of the present chapter, the 
work will resume its general analytical form, un- 
less any special occasion should occur, to deviate 
from it. . 

.It may, moreover, be merely added here, that, 
while a considerable portion of space must now, 
in the first place, be allotted to the investigation 
of certain points, which to . an ordinary observer 
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ntay appear in themselves to be of no. very 
Grammatical extent; but which, however, have 
undeniably presented a profound mist and a 
source of continual disagreement between Philo- 
logists ; the research and its objects cannot fail to 
be admitted as being of sufficient importance 
provided we shall succeed in removing the diffi- 
culty. Along with which, especially if the result 
prove satisfactory, much collateral light must inci- 
dentally be let in upon the Structure of Language, 
altogether beside the primary object of the whole 
speculation, which is that of showing the Real 
Etymological Nature of So-called Prepo- 
sitions, as they have actually existed and been 
employed at certain periods, with indubitable 
continuation until this day in our dialect 



SUBSECTION I. 

Of the So-called Infinitive Mode and its Signs. 

In proceeding to consider that Grammatical Sym- 
bol which has been called the Infinitive Mode, 
I deem it expedient, in the first place, to tran- 
scribe what has been written by Mr. Tooke, in 
his view of this part of Language. I shall after- 
wards submit what has appeared to myself to be 
the real nature of the Subject. And to. this I 
shall subjoin the result of Dr. Murray's specula- 
tions in the same direction ; with intent to show 
the bearings of his very enlightened etymological 
researches, upon those views which, previously to 
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my haying had any knowledge of his opinions,. I 
had deduced from what appeared to me to be 
the REASON of the thing. — ^The proximate design, 
of the immediate inquiry, is to throw etymological 
light upon the cause, or reason, why many of our 
So-^calied Prepositions have been mistaken by 
Mr.Tooke and other writers for Imperatives; 
whereas, in reality, the words in question hare 
formerly borne, and ought still to bear, the Iden« 
tical Form of the So-called Infinitive Mode: 
which, also, (it will be clearly shown,) has hereto* 
fore, in our Language, been, — with the exception 
only of its Prefix, — One Same Form^ or Word^ as 
the So-called Progressive PARTiciPLE.-^The 
investigation, necessary for the intended purpose, 
being of some extent, will explain the reason why 
I did not enter into any consideration of the So- 
called Infinitive Modewhen treating of the Verb: 
to which departdient of Language, in certain si^ 
tuationSf it is an appendage ; although it is then 
no integral part of the Verbal Mass. 

In the lirstVolumt of the Diversions of Pur- 
ley, jE>a^e 351, Mr* Tooke has expressed himself 
in the following terms. 

^^ The Infinitive, therefore, appears plainly to 
** be what the Stoics called it, the very Verb itself; 
^ pure and uncompounded with the various acci* 
" dents of mood^ of number, of gender, and (in 
^* English) of tense ; which accidents are, in some 
" Languages, joined to the Verb by variety of ter- 
^ mination ; and in some, by an additional xoord 
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** signifying the added circumstance. And if our 
'* English Grammarians and Philosophers had 
'^ trusted something less to their reading and a 
^* little more to their own reflection, I cannot help 
thinking that the very awkwardness and imper-* 
fection of our own Language, in this particular 
** of the Infinitive^ would have been a great bene- 
^' fit to them in all their difficulties about the 
'^ Verb : and would haye led them to understand 
'^ and explain that which the perfection of more 
^* artificial and improved languages contributed to 
^^ conceal from others. For I reckon it a great 
advantage which an English Philosopher has^ 
aver those who are acquainted with such lan-» 
guages only which do this business by termina^ 
*^ turn. For though I think I have good reason 
^' to believe, that all these Terminations may lik^ 
^' wise be traced to their respective origin ; and 
** that, however artificial they may now appear to 
'' us, they were not at first the effect of premedi- 
^' tated and deliberate art, but separate words by 
^* length of time corrupted into a coalescency with 
'^ the words of which they are considered as the 
** termination ; yet this was less likely to be sus^ 
" pected by others'." 

As a passing observation upon this extract, by 
the way, I remark in the first place ; (in case it 
should be thought that the Definition of the Verb 
which I quoted in a former place, as being that of 
Mr. Tooke, is not sufficiently decisive of his 
meaning ;) that of itself alone it affords a striking 
and conclusive* evidence of the truth of what 1: 
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have in the early part of this work asserted with 
regard to Mr. Tooke's doctrine of the Essential 
Nature of the Verb, — namely, — ^that he conceived 
it to consist in a Word unassociated, — ^that is 
a Word, (whether simple or complex^) without 

THE co-operation OF AN ACCUSATIVE NoUN, 

or even of a Nominative, to serve as its Suppor- 
ter ; and far less as requiring the Support of both 
of these Piers or Abutments of a Verb, between 
which it must perform the Office of a Bridge of 
Logical Connection. . Upon such a doctrine of 
the Verb, as that of Mr. Tooke and the Stoics, I 
shall, at this stage of the inquiry, only remark 
that, in asserting it, those Greek Grammarians 
and the Philologer of Purley ; together, also, with 
that later and far more luminous Etymologist so 
repeatedly quoted and praised in this work ; have 
alike exhibited to the world a manifestation of 
darkness, in the Logic of Signs, so profound, and 
so completely at the Foundation of the Stmcture 
of Language, as forbids it to be for a moment 
affirmed that the Philosophy of Speech has ever 
dawned in their Speculations — a fact which, 
when we duly reflect on the extent of light, such 
as it is, which has been let in by the latest etymo- 
Ic^cal researchers, most decisively marks out, 
and stamps, from henceforward, the Different 
Departments of the Mere Inductive Etymolo- 
gist and of the Philosophical Grammarian, 
as has already been suggested. 

But, to proceed. — In the place already re- 
ferred to ; Mr. Tooke, complaining loudly of 
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the procedure of Grammarians, with regard to the 
Part of Speech in question, expresses himself as 
follows: — ".For of all the points which they en- 
** deavour to shuffle over, there is none in which 
** they do it more grossly than in that of the In- 
**finitive/' 

" Some are content to call To, a mark of the 
** Infinitive Mode. But kowj or why, it is so, 
" they are totally silent. Others call it a Prepasi- 
^* tian. Others, a Particle. Skinner calls it ah 
" Equivocal Article. And others throw it into that 
^ common sink and repository of all heterogeneous 
" unknown corruptions, — the Adverb. And wheii 
^ they have given it a name they hope you will be 
"satisfied." 

** There is one mistake however, from which 
^ this Prefix To ought to have preserved them ; 
they shonld not have repeated the error of in- 
sisting that the Infinitive was a mere Noun; 
since it was found necessary in English, to add 
another word (viz.) To, merely to distinguish 
** the Infinitive from the Noun^ after the Infini- 
*^ tive had lost that distinguishing Termination 
** which it had formerly." i . ./ 

The extract, now given, will sufficiently explain 
the actual state of the Subject when Mr. Tooke 
first engaged in it. This Writer then goes on to 
assert, in some detail, that the Words To and Do 
are in point of fact virtually only one and the 
same Sign. And he shows that, in different cir- 
cumstances (that is under different modifications 
of the expression of any Verb,) the Sign To, or 
AnaL vol. ii. • c 
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the Sign Do, becomes, respective! y^ appropriate 
in the English Language. In which assumption 
1 consider him to have concludedi in general, 
justly ; although I deem it clear that, he has not 
at all discerned the reason of its being just ; but 
has only adverted to what is the mere fact in the 
equnciation ot our dialect. 

A little farther back, (in page 350,) he says, 
" The opposition of To to the Preposition From, 
" resides singly in the Preposition To, Whicb 
'' has not perhaps (for I am not clear that it has 
<* not) precisely the signification of End or Ter- 
'^ mination^ but of something tantamount or equi- 
** valent. The Preposition To (in Dutch written 
" Toe and Tot, a little nearer the original,) is 
" the Gothic substantive — Act, Effect^ Result y 
** Consummation. Which Gothic substantive is in-* 
*^ deed itself no other than the past participle of 
*V the Verb — And what is done, is terminated, endedi 
''Jinishedr 

If I mistake not, there is, along with some ety- 
mological light, much Philosophical darkness, 
exhibited in this Derivation by Mr. Tooke. It 
will be seen, hereafter, that Dr. Murray resolves, 
or traces, the Sign of the Infinitive, in most Lan- 
guagesy into the Noun Work or Act: And iii 
this state, I shall argue, it is very fit to perform the 
Office in question. But, if in reality it has, at 
any time^ or by any people, been considered as the 
^-called Past Participle of Any Verb what- 
iever ; (which Doctrine, however, of Past Parti^ 
ciples employed infinitively. Dr. Murray has also 
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affirmed of various Ancient dialects ;) then, I af- 
firm that, it never could, crceipt in the utterance of 
a deplorable jargon^ be regarded as the Sign of a 
Verb : because a Verb is, of necessity, a Sign of 
Action Present; and Not of Action Past; 
and because, not only is this true in the Nature 
of the Thing, but, also. Grammarians have virtu- 
ally acknowledged it, by admitting both Future 
AND Past Infinitives^ besides Present Infinitives 
vi^hose Nature we are now investigating. 

Mr. Tooke, however, has added a farther ex- 
position of his views on the Subject, in the fol- 
lowing words ; which are duly to be transcribed 
to his credit. — ** After this derivation, it will npt 
*^ appear in the least mysterious or wonderful that 
'* we should, in a peculiar manner, in English, 
^^ prefix this s^me word To to the Infinitive of 
" our Verbs. For the Verb, in English, not being 
^^ distinguished, as in other Languages, by a pe^- 
'^ culi^r termination, ^nd it being sometimes im- 
*^ possible to distinguish them by their place ; 
/^ wliien the old termination of the Anglosaxoii 
•* wps dropped, thi^ word To (i. e. Act) became 
<< necessary to be prefixed, in order to distinguish 
*' them frotn Nounsy and to invest them with the 
** Verbal character : for there is no difference be*- 
*^ tween the Noun Love^ and the Verb to love, 
^* but what must be comprised in the prefix To." 

Npvr, as for the ** necessity'' which Mr. Tooke 
conceives there exjsts, for some such device as tliat' 
of the Sign of the So-called Infinitive, " in order to 
invest a siniple Noun with the Verbal character ;" 
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I may state it here, as an observation by the way; 
that 1 do not discern this : Because, although it 
is true that there is no difference, in point of Form, 
between the Noun Love and the Verb to Love, 
but what must be comprised in the Prefix To, 
when each of these Signs stands isolated^ i. e. out of 
Every Chain of Language ; yet, I believe it must 
generally happen that, the Words with which it 
must be associated, in Any Chain of Language, 
will always proclaim to which Part of Speech the 
Word in question belongs, without the aid of Any 
Verbal Sign, or Annexation, for this purpose: 
Over and above which effect, of the associating of 
Words, I observe that although, if a boy were 
desired to decline /ot^e, he would certainly treat 
it as a Noun ; yet if, upon the other hand, be wer6 
desired to Conjugate love^ he would as infallibly 
consider it as a Verb, without even requiring to 
be-prompted by the expression of the Sign To ; 
and this the more especially if it had previously 
become the usage^ in our Language, to drop the 
Prefix of the So-called Infinitive. Nevertheless, 
however, I believe it to be true that, it has been 
from a supposed necessity, of the nature assumed 
by MnTooke, that the Verbal Sign in question 
has, under some one modification or another, 
been adopted in our own, as well as in other Lan- 
guages. 

Adopting, therefore, from the Etymology of 
Mr. Tooke, the Word To, and equally the Word 
Do, as importing Act; (an import which I was 
led to attribute to these Words from a certain 
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REASON of the thing \vhich shall presently be as- 
signed, coming' strongly in aid of the derivations 
which have been since fully confirmed by the 
Etymological researches of Dr. Murray ;) I pro- 
ceed immediately to submit what has appeared to 
myself to be the Logical construction of this Sign^ 
— I mean that construction which , under a Logi- 
cal Necessity, we are bound to put upon it, guite 
independently of Any Etymological consideration 
whatever. 

In a word, then, I conceive, the Word To ; — 
and, equally, the Word Do ; when either of thesct 
is prefixed to the Name of a Verb, in reality im- 
ports no other than The Generic Name of All 
Action, prefixed to Some Specific: Name of Action 
which it comprehends, and is eapressed as comprehend- 
mg. 

In order to^ explain more fully the conception* 
now suggested, I put it also in the following 
shape. It was known to all ; and, consequently, 
was no object of research to any Grammariata; 
that the Sigh— To, — in English, served not only, 
in one view, as a So-cMeA Preposition ; but, also, 
in another, as the* Sign of a Verb. To this vague 
knowledge, Mr. Tooke has added the suggestion 
that, the literal meaning of the Sign of the Verbis 
— ^the Noun Act. And, he has farther shewn that, 
the Word Do, — while it means the very same 
thing, — namely — the Noun Act, — serves also,— , 
and in some of our Idioms serves exclusively, or 
peculiarly, — as the Sign under consideration. But, 
still,' a very important step in the Logic of Signs 
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lies' altogether hidden : For the question remains; — 
Why is the Word Act, under Any Modification 
thereof^ employed, in preference to Any Other 
Signal, in order to impart the Verbal Character 
to any Noun to which it is annexed : And, Under 
What figure; or^ With fVhat strict logical import 
and operation; is the One Name of an Action 
associated with //^^ Other, in the casein question? 
if once this question were truly answered with 
regard to our own Dialect ; we should thereby 
remove a notable blot from the Science of Lan- 
guage ; And, more than this, we might, perhaps, 
thus be led to some general light, upon the Na- 
ture of the Sign of the So-called Infinitive in other 
Tongues. Upon this supposition, therefore, I have 
above suggested, what if admitted places the Sub- 
ject in a Categorical predicament ; which, if it 
had ,been earlier adverted to, must have saved all 
Ihe contending opinions and conclusions, of those 
writers which have been quoted, or alluded to, 
with regard to it. 

To illustrate the view of the subject which is 
thus proposed, I shall at present merely observe 
that, according to it, the following passage — 

— namely — 
To die; \ to sleep: \ to sleep; | perchance to e/rea/w; I — 

I consider as importing— 
AcT-die ; j AcT-sleep : | AcT-skep; j perchance 
Act-dream. \ — 

Which last form of expressing the sense in 
question amounts to the same as if we had said — 
* '^r\\Q Acy of dying ; \ the act of sleeping^ \ the act 
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of sleeping ; \ perchance the act of dreaming. \ 
Again, as another exaitiple. 

To see the Sun is pleasant, 

— means — 
AcT-^ee the Sun is pleasant : 
Which is equivalent to saying — 

The ACT'Seeing (which we call the act of see^ 
ing) the Sun is pleasant. 

It is only necessary to be discriminated, here, 
that, in expressing the sense by the Grammatical 
Medium of a So-called Preposition, we name the 
Act as an xcr-offspringing seeing: — Whereas, if 
we take the matter in a Mere Categorical view ; 
the Specific Act called seeing is the ofispring of, or 
at least is a Species comprehended under ^ the Genus 
called Act or Action. This inversion of terms, 
inasmuch as its cause is here explained, will per- 
haps be readily allowed for. 

Such was the conclusion, with regard to the 
Logic of this Part of Grammar, to which I had 
come.9 previously to my having seen the speculations 
of Dr. Murray concerning it. And, naturally 
leaning to the opinion of Mr. Tooke, that the 
Termination of the Infinitive, in other Languages, 
must be some distinct Word which time and use 
has coalesced with the radical ; I conjectured that 
Etymology would show, that the Word in ques-" 
tion, in most, if not in all Languages, is equivalent 
to some Modification of the Word Act, inso- 
much as to leave little or no difference between tht 
supposed j9ect//iar English Infinitive and the Infini*^ 
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tives 6f other Dialects, except the circumstance 
that, in all other Languages it is affixed, whereas 
in English it is prefixed* 

While I was in this state of curiosity with re- 
gard to it ; and before I had an opportunity of 
satisfying myself in other directions ; the posthu- 
mous publication of Dr. Murray's Work was put 
into my hands ; and from it I subjoin the follow- 
ing extract. 

** All the infinitives of the active voice are 
'^ Nouns formed with the consignificatives ma, 
** make ; and na, work ; which give an adjective 
*' or participial nature to the radical ; for every 
** infinitive is merely a verbal Noun ; and, as 
'* verbal nouns may be formed by any consigni- 
" ficative, the varieties of the infinitive are conse- 
*\ quently numerous in the different dialects. The 
** Teutones used ma^ make ; as Laoama, laid, 
" the act of laying. The infinitives of the Teu- 
" tonic dialects, therefore, ended in, an, en, on. 
" The Celts used the consignificatives ag, or ach, 
" work^ or act ; and adh, or id«, a^ variety of di, 
**.donef or do.'' 

The passage now quoted affords a very satis- 
factory confirmation of the conjecture of Mr. 
Tooke that, the Sign of the Infinitive, in every 
Tongue, has once been a distinct Word. And, I 
apprehend, confirms, in a manner equally satisfac- 
tory, my own conclusion — ^namely — that this pro- 
cedure has arisen from a truly Logical Principle 
of expressing the Generic, along with the Specific 
Name of Action, whenever the Noun in question 
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was meant as denoting a Verb. At the same 
time, it is to be observed that, although Dr. Mur-* 
ray thus notices the fact, of the annexation of 
One Name signifying Action to Another Name 
significant also of Some Modification of Action : 
And though he thence truly observes that, the 
effect of this is to ** give an Adjective and" (as he 
says) ** a Participial Nature to the radical :" Still, 
he is far from taking up that view of the Subject 
which I have ventured to suggest — ^namely^ — that 
the Two Nouns together form, and ought to be 
considered as, a Generic Noun annexed to and 
comprehending a Specific Noun. We find, indeed, 
on the contrary, that he indulges a very loose con- 
sideration of the Different Modifications ua- 
der which Any Action may be expressed, in the 
casein question : For he mentions " adh, or idh, 
" as a variety of di, done^ or do ;" whereas, I must 
object that, done and do can never be used convert- 
ibly for each other, since the One expresses Past 
and the Other Present Action. In the sanle 
view of the question, he has expressed himself by 
saying that, " The Teutones used na, make^ as 
." Lagan A, laid, the act of laying.^' But, against 
this I object that,— -laid and the act op 
laying are Two Expressions of vastly diffe- 
rent Grammatical imports: And it is certain 
that, the confounding of the two, in the present 
case, could never lead us in the road to conceive 
the real Logical mystery of the So-called Infinitive 
Priefix, or Affix, in any Language whatever. 
And here, while I confess that, so far as ap- 
Anal. VOL. ii. d 
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pears ta me, the mystery of the device consists, 
almost altogether, in that mist only which has 
been thrown over it by the commentaries and 
mistakes of those who have been misled by Ety- 
mology ; (since, I conceive, the thing itself is no 
less obvious than simple ;) it is not the less neces- 
sary to entertain the Subject in detail, in order to 
set the question at rest by showing, incontestibly, 
what are its real and whole merits. Hence I 
deem it indispensable to subjoin the following ob^ 
«rvati.D,. 

It is manifest, from the general tenor of reason- 
ing in the foregoing part of this work; and will 
be rendered still more so by what is to follow ; 
that no objection is to be laid against what Dr. 
Murray calls, and all other Grammarians also 
would call, the " Participiar Nature of One of 
the terms in the Infinitive, in so far as regards the 
So-called Participle in Present Time: As, for 
example, I observe, there can be no objection 
to saying — AcT-dying ; AcT-sleeping ; instead of 
Act-die; Acr-sleep : On the contrary, I shall all 
along insist that, the termination in ing is the 
Pure Essential Form of the Verb ; while it is, mani- 
festly, One Same Form as the So-called Present 
Participle. But a very different result must follow, 
if vre were to suppose the So-called Past Parti- 
ciple put, instead of the So-called Present : As, 
for example, it would present either a gross absur- 
dity, or, at the best, a very different meaning from 
what was intended, if the speaker of the celebrated 
soHloquy, which has been quoted above, had 
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lieen made to express himself in Uie following 
terms : 

Act-died ; Act-slept; &c. 
Or, again, if he had said — 

Acted died; Acted slept; 
Or, again — 

Acted die ; Acted sleep. 
To show, here, how necessary it is to advert to> 
and to counteract, the effects of that laxness of 
reason, of thus confounding the Forms of the 
Present and the Past time; which, we are to 
observe, appears to have prevailed most extensive- 
ly in the Early Dialects ; I deem it requisite to 
quote and to remark upon the following passage 
from Dv. Murray's work. 

** The Indians, Persians, and Slavi, used to 
" affix the Word da, the sign of the Preterite, to 
" the root, which produced a verbal noun ; thus 
^' LAG, lay ; laga^e, layed^ laid^ and, by common 
"use, to lay: sarp, creep; sarp-tun, to creep, 
" literally the act of having crept, or the creeping : 
" Khor, eaty chew ; Khorden, the having ate, the 
" eating, or to eat.'' 

Upon this passage, 1 have to remark that, as 
the most unlettered persons, in the present day, 
would not, for a moment, tolerate such a confu- 
sion of the Past and the Present Forms of Speech, 
as is exhibited in the extract just transcribed; it 
cannot fail to serve as a beacon, to warn us ao^ainst 
trusting to the ancient methods of expression, 
especially in all our etymological researches after the 
Nature of So-called Prepositions: For we 
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cannot miss to perceive, in this indefensible li- 
cence of Speech, how easy — how equally easy — it 
must be, according to the equivocal procedure of 
those early dialects, to construe a disguised Pre- 
position as either a Present or a Past Participle; 
by which last-mentioned construction we should, 
in so far as the precedent extended, plunge the 
whole Real Nature of So-called Prepositions into 
utter darkness. One cannot help being surprised 
that, Dr, Murray should have offered no commen- 
tary, in furnishing such glaring evidences of the 
laxness and violation of reason, of making the 
Sign of Past Action stand for that of Action Pre- 
sent. But we must at least receive it as a test of 
his etymological fidelity that, he has rendered to 
us the History of the Subject, in all its native 
deformity : Although it can never cease' to be 
asked. What becomes of the Distinctions of Ten- 
ses IN Grammar, about whicTi Grammarians, in 
all enlightened times, have kept up such ado ? — 
Or, What becomes of Any Distinction at all, 
between Any Two Signs in Language, if the 
Same Expression may be interpreted to import 
EITHER Past or Present Action, without discri- 
mination ? 

From all that has been shown of the Etymolo- 
gical views of the Subject, it ceases to be matter 
of much wonder that Grammarians^ one and all, 
should have stumbled and disagreed so very re- 
markably, as they have done, with regard to the 
Nature of the So-called Infinitive. I shall leave 
it therefore, now, to be pronpunced, (upon the 
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evidences and reasonings adduced,) v^hether W6 
may not warrantably conclude that, tlie sugges- 
tions of Natural Logic have led some of the Earlier 
Inventors of Language to form what is called the 
Infinitive Mode by an Annexation of the Name 
OF Action in General, to the Name vf Some 
Specific Action comprehended under it. 

It is agreeable with experience to imagine that, 
if once this Device- had taken place on rational 
ground, it would travel into Other Tribes, and 
Other Dialects; wherein the reason of the thing 
would he first unattended tOj and subsequently lost ; 
and the Form alone, — ^and this Form varied and 
adulterated as in the example of the Past Tense^ — 
would be conserved from age to age. 

In drawing this conclusion, we are at the same 
time to observe that, the device in question will 
be equally logical, which-ever of the Two Compo- 
nent Terms of the Infinitive be made the Prefix. 
And it will be shown, hereafter, in treating of 
Nouns, that All So-called Adjectives are associated 
with their Substantives upon an Analogous Principle 
to that now suggested. 

ThBtneit\s0ooth, nor yet owe, of the Component 
Terms of th€ Symbol in question can be in Past 
Time; is a matter upon which I insist, under a 
LOGICAL necessity. And I humbly conceive 
that, the true Logical, if not the true Historical, 
reason of the annexation stands perfectly mani- 
fest, in what has been here submitted. 

As for the So-called Infinitives of the Future 
and the Past Tense^ — the " to be about to 
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*' iove^' and the ^•'ro havp loved:'' Or, in other 
word«,^ the stringiug together of a Chain of Lw 
gus^, cbnsisting^of a Number of Alternating Con* 
struct ive Nouns and Verbs, and calling this Series 
of Different Parts of Speech an Infinitive of 
Any One Verb i — it exhibits a confusion of Logi- 
cal Objects, so ibtolerable, that, the bare mention 
of the absurdity must be sufficient to explode it 
from the page of Rational Grammar. And the 
only atoning consideration that regards them, if 
fiuch it can be called, is their bearing conclusive 
testimony to the fa^t that, Grammarians themselves, 
by thus mstituting a Past and a Future Infinitive, 
impliedly admit it to be a gross absurdity to sup- 
pose a Past Participle can ever serve for a Pre- 
sent Infinitive. 

Upon the whole, then, with reference to the 
4opinion of Mr. Tooke and the Stoics that, '^ the 
" Injinitive is the Very Verb itself ;" — I am led 
to conclude that, when this Same Signal is ex- 
hibited at the top of a So-called Verb, as it is laid 
out in the So-called Paradigms of our Grammars, 
it is no more an integral part, or any part at all^ 
of the Verb that is said to be conjugated below, than a 
Fleece, or a Woolpack, — (even if it were a Real 
Fleece, or Woolpack,) — over the shop-door of a Clo- 
thie?*, would form any part of the stock in 
-trade that is exhibited in the room to which 

3T DJRE.GTS THE ATTENTION OF THE PASSENGER. 

In fine. It cannot be denied that, the Sign of 
;jthe So-called Infinitive has been a most refractory 
jPoint of Grammar: Nor has Etymology, even 
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with its best lights led us at all to the Philosophy 
of the Subject. And if what has here been sug- 
gested should be admitted to have removed the 
difficulty ; it would justify the occupation of more 
space, than has been allotted for this purpose. 



SUBSECTION II. 

Of the Identicalness of the So-called Infinitive Mode 
and the'^So'Called Progressive Participle^ as de^ 
duced from both the Form and the Sense of these 
expressions at different periods of our Language^ 
in agreement with reasoning from Necessary Prin- 
ciples. 

1 N the course of the . present investigation it is 
my intention to show that, during the pedod of 
the English Language in which the Old Form of 
the Infinitive — in en — was in use, the great bulk 
of our So-called Prepositions; and the Same 
Words when employed Adverbially, at the end of 
a Sentence ; were of the then existing Form of 
the So-called Infinitive. And, previously to this» 
(although it is an inversion of the order of events,^) 
I propose, as forming th^ principal object of the 
present speculation, to show that, at a most critical ' 
and important era of our Dialect, — namely — that 
in the course of which the Form of the Infinitive 
was changing^ and became changed^ from having a 
characteristic Termination^ as it has in other Lan« 
guages, to being signified by the presently existing 
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Prefix To, — ^The Form of the Infinitive was at one 
time, in a most remarkable manner, absolutely One 
and the Same as that of the So-called Progressive 
Participle of the time being, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Prefix. This last is the object which 
I chiefly desired to effect, in order to prove, ety- 
MOLOGiCALLY, that the Nature of our deformed 
and disguised So-c^led Prepositions, (except 
only "such as are Pretended and Not Real Ones^) 
is that of our So-called Progressive Participles: 
Which purpose, when effected, will serve the end 
which I designed to accomplish with regard to the 
GENERAL ETYMOLOGICAL character of the Part of 
Speech in question, preparatory to my going into 
an investigation of the nature of some few of our 
most disguised and hitherto refractory particular 
So-called Prepositions, as was proposed in the 
outset. 

The first observation, therefore, which I shall 
offer upon this topic, is to remark a manifest 
inconsistency in the Doctrine of Grammarians, 
with regard to the respective natures of the So- 
called Infinitive Mode and the So-called Pro- 
gressive Participle ; which is this : Grammarians 
do not admit that either the one or the other 
of these Signs implies Assertion : And, yet, they 
affirm the Former to be an integral, and even the 
radical, part of the Verb ; while they exclude the 
Latter, merely because they affirm that it cannot 
assert. — ^The truth of the matter, nevertheless, is 
that, both these Signs are equally and completely 
the Names of Action: and each of them equally 
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and completely asserts whenever it is interposed 
between a Nominative and an Accusative Noun. 
What is more; it is a fact, which will be fully 
proved by examples in the sequel, that the Prefix 
To, of the Infinitive, was at one period of our 
Language usually inserted between the Verb and its 
Nominative ; although this, being proved to be a 
redundant form of expression, is now laid aside. 

That the import of the Infinitive and that of the 
Progressive Participle is in some cases one and 
the same ; is a fact already admitted by writers in 
general. But what I propose to assert is, that it 
is so in ALL cases. At the same time, I shall pro-^ 
duce etymological proofs, that the Forms of these 
Nominally-Two Parts of Speech were, at onetime, 
absolutely identical in the popular utterance of our 
Tongue. 

As for the fact that the Progressive Participle 
DOES assert ; I observe that, independently of its 
being true in such expressions as have been 
strangely denominated the " case absolute" — 
namely — such as when we say — " He being dead, 
" we shall live,"-4l shall here merely remind the 
reader that, in the English Language,— (as well as 
in the great Hindostannee,) — men affirm continual- 
ly , exclusively ^ and of necessity, in what is called 
the Participial Form; — although Englishmen are 
never aware that they do so. For it has been rigo- 
rously demonstrated ; and, henceforward, will 
never admit of a dispute ; that, the Verb am or be 
has Nothing — No Part whatever — in the af- 
firmation of Any Adjective Act : On the con-^ 
Anal. - VOL. ii. e 
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trary, for example, the expression I am eating 
Bread — means — I e.vist in Space (or in Any Place) 
eating Bread. — With regard, therefore, to the fact 
OR Office of ass£irting ; I say, the So-called 
Infinitive and the So-called Progressive Participle 
are here conclusively shown to be only One and 
the Same Sign ; that is, to convey one and the 
same import ; as I shall presently show they do, 
arid must do, in every other case whatever. 

Having pla<:ed this popular and universal illu- 
sion of the Speakers of English, with regard to 
the Oifice of the Verb Substantive, again in the re- 
collection of the reader; I proceed to offer some 
remarks upon the History of our Language, at 
that period of it during which it assumed the Form 
and Structure which 1 proposed to cite, as being 
applicable and effectual to the ultimate object in 
view. 

. In the first place, therefore, 1 observe, it is 
manifest from the writings of Chaucer that, the 
Form of the So-called Infinitive and that of the So- 
called Progressive Participle, in the English Lan- 
guage, was established in his time, identically the 
iSame as that which we find it is at present, differ- 
ing only sometimes a little in point of orthography : 
Nor does it affect this assertion although, in innu- 
merable instances, for the sake of convenience to 
his Verse, that Writer introduces the Form of the 
Old or Anglo-saxon Infinitive, and very often 
combines this Old Form with the modern Prefix 
— ^To — annexed to it, as in the following exam- 
ples : 
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** To WEDDEN me, as sone as ever I may." 
** But ther as ye han profred me to-day," 
" To CHESEN me a wif, I you relese." 

'' The Clerke's Tale." 
The same fact, of the state of our Language at 
that period, is also evinced, in general, in the text 
of Barbour, who lived contemporary with Chau- 
cer : although Barbour, I think, almost continually 
makes use of the Anglo-saxon Participle in and, 
instead of the English in inge, or ing ; as may be 
seen in the following lines : 

" And gret men gang tharby drawand," 

*' The wynd them helpyt that wes blawand/' 

Pinkerton's Bruce, Boke 15. 
It is observable, indeed, that whereas Chaucer 
very often employs both the Saxon and the Mixed 
Infinitive; and, I believe, never, or very seldom, 
the Saxon Participle ; Barbour, on the other 
hand, is" almost always found with the Saxon 
Participle whenever he employs it as a Verb, 
although he constantly terminates it with ing 
when he employs it as a Noun; and rarely, if 
ever, employs the Saxon Infinitive. From the 
Writings of both these Primitive Authorities for 
the present English Language, however ; (for al- 
though it may be, and has been affirmed that, the 
English and the Scotish are two different Dialects, 
it is indisputable that their Genius and Structure 
are one and the same to all intents and purposes 
of this investigation;) it is clearly manifest that, the 
last relicts of the Anglo-saxon Idiom were, in 
their day, merely existing in occasional use; and 
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the English Tongue was then, upon the whole, 
perfected in its present shape. — And here it is to 
be acknowledged that, in this Shape, we find an 
express difference between the Form of the Infi- 
nitive and that of the Progressive Participle ; the 
Former Wanting that Terminating Syllable which 
is characteristic of the Latter^ as, for example, in 
the two expressions — love — and loving : — And 
this difference, we observe, existed wholly beside 
the Prefix of the Infinitive — To. 

Secondly. But the attention of the reader is 
now solicited to Another Period of the English 
Language ; Or, otherwise, to a great Schism^ which 
must have existed between the literary Speakers 
of English in the time of Chaucer ; — ^an event not 
seemingly very probable ; while, on the other hand, 
there will be brought forward what I consider to 
be internal evidence, in the nature of the thing it- 
self, to show that, the fact to which I am going to 
advert has been no less than a Distinct Stage 
of the Language, in so far as regards the Form of 
the Infinitive, and a stage somewhat j^mr to that at 
which Chaucer left, or found it. The matter in ques- 
tion appears to me to be of extreme importance, 
in its application to that etymological view of our 
Language which I proposed to take, with intent to 
reconcile its Genius, — or, rather, merely to explain 
its Beal Structure, so as to show it clearly to be 
accordant to that Structure of Speech which I have 
ventured to assert in the foregoing pages, as found- 
ed upon reasoning from Necessary Principles. 
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. Tbe fact, then, is that, somewhere about. the time 
in which Chaucer and Barbour and Wiclif lived, a 
certain Translation of i\n New Testament into 
the English Dialect appears (as Mr. Tooke as- 
serts) to have been very widely, although surrep- 
titiously, circulated : In the examples, that he has 
furnished, of which translation, 1 have been struck 
by observing the curious. fact that, the Form of the 
Infiniiive 2Lr\d the Formof the Progressive Participle 
is One and the Same, with exception only of 
the Sign To, as prefixed to the former. 

Before 1 proceed to offer any observations upon 
this occurrence, I shall here transcribe that string 
of examples of it, which has, although with a very 
foreign intention, been afforded to the general rea- 
der by Mr. Tooke. I adopt this step because I 
have not access to the original Work ; nor can I, 
in the present state of my healthy seek beyond 
the materials at present within reach. In default 
of this, the number of examples which have been 
furnished by Mr. Tooke amount to a very suffi- 
cient induction of the general fact ; and prove 
that, the thing in question has not been a mere acci^ 
dental deviation from the usage of Chaucer, or of 
the writers of that period. At the same 4ime, it is 
very remarkable that, Chaucer almost never makes 
use of the Same Form of the Infinitive which I 
am thus proposing to cite : Although it may be 
important to state that, in one or two instances, I 
have ioxxnA \i in his writings, as in the following 
example, in The Frere's Prologue — " To pre- 
" CHING» and to scole eke of clergie:" which in- 
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stances amount to a recognition of the Form ; al- 
though it evinces its having in his time become 
either obsolete, or unfashionable. 

The extracts, now proposed for consideration, 
are taken from the Second Volume of the Diver- 
sions of PuRLEY, pages 509, 1 0, and II. 

" Generaciouns of eddris, who she wide to 
" you to fle fro wraththe to comynge?" — Matt, 
cap. 3. (verse 7.) 

** Art thou that art to comynge, ether abiden 
*' we an other?" — Matt. cap. 11. {verse 3.) 

" And if yee wolen resceyue, he is Elie that is 
" TO COMYNGE." — Matt. 11. {vcrse 14.) 

** This it was whom I seide, he that is to co- 
" MYNGE aftir me, is maad bifore me." — John 1. 
(verse 15.) 

" Ether the world, ether lyf, ether deeth, ether 
"thingis present, ether thingis to comynge." — 
1 Corinth. 3. (verse 22.) 

" Ihesu that delyueride us fro wraththe to 
" COMYNGE." — 1 Thessal. 1. (verse 10.) 

" Agabus signifiede by the spirit, a greet hungir 
'* TO COMYNGE in al the rowndnesse of erthis." — 
Dedis. 11. (verse 28.) 
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^^ Crist Ihesu that is to demynge the quyke 
** and deed." — 2 Timoth. 4. {verse 1.) 

" He ordeynide a day in whiche he is to de- 
" MYNGE the world in equyte." — Dedis. 17. (verse 
31.) 

'' By feith he that is clepid Abraham, obeide 
'* for to go out in to a place which he was to tak- 
*' YNGE in to eritage." — Ebrewis 11. (verse 8.) 

" Forsothe whanne Eroude was to bringynge 
'^ forth hym, in that nigt Petir was slepynge bi- 
'* twixe tweyne knytis." — Dedis. 12. (verse 6.) 

'' Thei fallinge on the nek of Pool, kissiden him, 
'* sorewynge moost in the word that he seide : for 
"thei weren no more to seynge his face, and 
" thei led den him to the ship." — Dedis. 20. (verse 
37. 38.) 

. " Sotheli there the ship was to puttyng out the 
'' charge."— Z)crfw. 21. (versed.) 

" Centurioun wente to the tribune and tolde to 
** hym, seyinge, what art thou to doynge ? forsothe 
" this man is a citeseyn romayn." — Dedis. 22. 
(verse 26.) 

. " Anoon thei that weren to tormentinge him, de- 
" parteden awey from hym." — Dedis. 22. (verse 
29.) 
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'* Sum of the Jewis gaderiden hem, and maden 
** a vow, seiynge hem nether /o eiynge nether drink- 
" y^g^j til thei slowen Poul." — Dedis. 23. {verse 12.) 

" I gesse me blessid at thee, whanne I am to 
'* DEFENDYNGE me this day, moost thee wytynge 
** alle thingis that ben at Jewis." — Dedis. 26. (verses 

2,3.) 

^' Drede thou nothing of these which thou art 
** TO SUFFRYNGE. Lo the deuei is to sendynge 
" sume of you into prisoun." — ApocaL 2. {verse 10.) 

" The dragon stode bifore the womman that was 
** TO BERINGE child ; that whanne she hadde born 
" child, he shulde deuoure hir sone." — ApocaL 12. 
{verse 4.) 

Concerning that Translation of the New Testa- 
ment from which Mr. Tooke has furnished these 
extracts ; I think, he makes first mention of it in 
page 276 of the Same Volume; where he says, 
(addressing his friend and fellow dialogist B,) — 
*' In that Translation of the New Testament which 
'• was very much, though surreptitiously, circulated 
'' in the reign of Edward the Third and afterwards,' 
'* (and of which many other manuscripts remain; 
'* beside the curious one which you have given to 
'* me,) we have," &c. 

Afterwards, in page 480, speaking with refe- 
rence to the same Translation, he says, — ** And 
'' accordingly we find in your manuscript of the 
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** New Testament which (whoever was the trans- 
*' lator) I suppose to have been written about the 
*^ time of Edward the Third ; in that manuscript 
*' we find an explanation accompanying the words 
^^ of this sort which are used in it: And this cir- 
*^ cumstance sufficiently informs us, that the adop- 
*' tion was at that lime but newly introduced.** 

Of the Sort ofWords^ to which Mr. Tooke here 
alludes, an example is afforded in the following 
expression :— " / do thankingis give to God, upon 

'■ the UNERRABLE, Or THAT MAY NOT BE TOLD 

** gifte ofhim.'^ 

Now, while an insurmountable barrier is placed 
between me and all diversion of labor in wder to 
search into the history of the Subject ; And while 
I have, all along, been peculiarly unhelped by any 
of those aids, or advantages, which Mr. Tooke 
possessed for obtaining information in this direc- 
tion ; Owing to which, I must leave the full illus- 
tration of the matter to be effected by some other 
hand ; I regret this want the less, inasmuch as I 
hope it will stimulate some duly qualified person 
to take up the illustration of it.' But, in the in- 
terim, 1 confess, it appears to me to be good inter- 
nal evidence of the fact that, the usage of the 
Form of the Infinitive, now in question, must have 
PRECEDED the time of Edward the Third, that the 
** Sort of fVordsj^ — (such as the Word unebr- 

I On the latest consideration, I am better pleased to leave 
this office to any profess Etymologist, who may be inclined to 
do it full justice, than to avail myself of any light upon the 
Subject which may be within my practicable research. . 

Anal. VOL. ii. > 
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ABLE^ — which stand explained in the translation 
that employs the said Infinitive, — is to be found 
current in Chaucer {ivho flourished all the time of 
Edward the Third) without any explanation at all. 

Collaterally with this, we are also to observe 
that, the said Form of the Infinitive is curtailed 
(it may be said invariably) in the writings of 
Chancer and his contemporaries, either by the 
Whole Syllable terminating in tnge, or by the shorts 
ening of that Syllable : Which curtailing was, very 
probably, brought about for the sake of the con- 
venience of such abbreviation, especially in the 
composition of Verse, wherein it must have been 
v^ry inconvenient to retain such lengthened forma 
of expression as " to tormentynge," or, " to 

" DELIVERYNOE." 

In a word ; it appears most naturally, from the 
known tendency of the pronunciation of Language,, 
that the Infinitive in ynge should become changed 
tp ED, or AN, or N, according to the sound of the 
Verb. And here we have the fact expressly in 
evidence that, it actually did so change ; as we 
find in Chaucer, and in his Contemporaries, that 
they not only departed altogether, or with hardly 
an exception, from the Infinitive ynge of the 
" Translation," and made use of en and of its 
modifications; but that, for the greater part, 
they cut off every vestige of a Terminating Syllable 
from their Infinitive, and perfected the English 
Language, in this particular, in that far more 
wield y Form in which we now find it. Thus, for 
example, the expression, which in the " Trans- 
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^ ItATion" would hate been — to weddynoe me^ 
— stands in Chaucer ** to wedden »fe." Andy 
at the same time, we know that Chaucer, if it had 
suited his purpose, would as readily, or more rea- 
dily, have written it — to wedde me^ as we our-i 
selves would write it at this day. 

In fine; It appears to be conclusive evidence 
that, the Infinitive of the '^ Translation" mu6t 
have obtained at a stage of our Language prior tu 
that of the Curtailed Form : because it would be 
contrary to the whole law of experience that the 
Speakers of our Language could ever have gone 
back^ to the clumsy and unwieldy Form in ynge, 
after they ^ad once tasted the convenience .of em* 
ploying that ellision which renders it at once so 
palatable and so portable: Although I must 
here advert to it, as an indisputable fact, that the 
Form terminating in ynge, or ing, is the True 
Philosophical Form of our Infinitive ; and 
that, the Modern Form^ without the ing, — is an ab* 
surdity, if it be not understood as an elliptical 
expression. Admitting therefore, (as I here do,) 
that the amputation of the final ynge, of the So'^ 
called Infinitive, was an improvement on the score 
iA convenience ; I, at the same time, embrace the 

FACT, OF this FoRM's HAVING BEEN SHEWN TO 

HAVE ONCE EXISTED IN OUR DiALECT, as an ex- 
ample of the superior claims to Philosophicakiess 
of the English Language ; since^ by identifying 

ITSELF with TH? THEN EXISTING FoRM OF THE 

So-called Progressive PARTiciPLE,-it presents 
a Model of this^Part of GRAMMARt such as^I 
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believe, is not to be found in the S true tyre of any 
other Language. 

Here, then, we have established, upon Induc- 
tive AND Etymological ground, the once ex- 
istent identicalness of these Nominally or Esteemed 
Two Parts of Speech ; which I had previously 
argued, from Necessary Principles, to be Only 
One AND THE Same Sign. And, in this case, 
the Philosopher of Language will have to mark, 
how curiously, and most satisfactorily. Etymology 
and Philosophical Grammar go hand in hand : 
While he cannot fail to be struck with the mani- 
fest certainty that, I could have had no anticipa- 
tiany from authority , of finding so remarkable a 
coincidence in the History of our Language, When 
I was forming my own views upon the Subject. ' 

It is well worthy of observation, indeed^ to note 
in this place, as was mentioned by way of example 
in the Introduction to this volume, the very dif- 
ferent uses to which the Materials of Etymology 
are, or may be, turned, by the different minds who 
dig them up, or contemplate them. The only use 
which Mr. Tooke has made, of the very estimable 
string of examples of the Infinitive, which he has 
quoted ; and the only purpose for which he quot- 
ed them ; was to show the awkwardness and 
POVERTY of the English Language. It is manifest, 
therefore, that I could have received no hint from 
Mr. Tooke's project, to enable me to convert his 
examples to my own purpose : And it is very 
certain I was not aware of his examples, when I 
first dig^ted my own views of Language : Which 
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ikcts I point out here ; not for the sake of taking 
credit to my own discernment ; but in order to im^ 
press f ' strongly f upon reader Sy the certain result of 
moestigating the Structure of Language primarily 
UPON THE Demonstrable Structure of Hu- 
man Ideas; and the making Etymology a/t&^j^i 
to wait as handmaid upon Reason, in the Sciencb 
OP Grammar. — Whensoever these Two Authors* 
ties are found to agree; it is z, fortunate coincidence. 
And whensoever they do not agree? Etymolo- 
gy (which is only another Name for the Dif- 
ferent Dialects of Barbarians of Early 
Tribes) is the Inferior j and the Dependent ; and it 
must conform. 

' \ proceed now to observe that. As was the 
ideiitiealness, both of POrm and of Import, of 
the So-called Infinitive and the So-called Pro- 
gressive Participle, at the vaguely-known period 
of our Language from which the fojf'egoing exam<r 
pies have been taken ; So, precisely, is the Iden^ 
ticalness of Import of these Nominally Two Signs, 
in the present stage of it : the only difference be- 
tween the two, in any case, being that, the So- 
called Infinitive is occasionally employed in an 
Elliptical Expression ; in which case, while 
this So-called Infinitive, (in itself,) means ab^ 
solutely nothing ofher than is meant by the Partici- 
pie in me; it is, in certain associations of Words 
in our Vernacular Tongue, known as an indica- 
tion that the expression is Elliptical, and that 
some Verb, not expressed, must be understood, as 
preceding and governing the said Infinitive. / 
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Thod, for example, if both Sentenced be tak^ 
gtrictly to the letter, there is no difference between 
the two expressions — He came preaching ; — and 
*— -Hfe came to preach. — But it is known, as an 
Idiom of our Language, that the latter of these 
Two Sentences is Elliptical : And the fuU 
sense iiitended to be conveyed is — He came intend^ 
ing, or proposing, or determined^ or ordained, to 

JPREACH. 

In all such cases it is obvious that, althoogfa 
each of the expressions, alike, asserts the existence 
of an Action in Present Time ; yet, in the case of 
the employment of the InJinitivCy the Action ex- 
pressed by it is THROWN INTO FUTURITY BY THB 
{OPERATION OF SOMB VeRB UNDERSTOOD ; which is 

effected upon the Same Principle as that by which 
All our Future Tenses are {and must be,) iK* 

biCATED through THB INSTRUMENTALITY QP 

Auxiliary Verbs. For it has been shewn> in 
a former place that, Such is the Paramount 
Power of the Category of Relation, o^r 
All tht Expressions of Language, that it is impossi^ 
bk so much as to Feign the expression of Any 
Future, any more than of Any Past Action, by 
Any Immediate or Direct Sign : And the only 
means we have of making up for this impossibility ; 
or to indicate, or hint, that Any Expression 
of Present Action is meant to stand for Action 
Fnture; is to express Some Other Action 
which, as it must of necessity express its Relatively 
Present Existence, thereby throws the Action 
whose Sign follows it hrto a Time Future to itfi 
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own existence. It hardly needs to be repeated, 
here, that the Necessity of this Law consists in 
the Necessity that All Relatives and Relations 
must, either in reality or by wppo^tion, exist 
TOGETHER — ^that is miist co-exist— during Any 
Thing which we -can predicate of them: which is 
a Fundamental Principle of Logic so primary, 
that even AH the Relatives and Relations of Time 
are such only in an Analogous sense; although, 
certainly, a real sense. 

From what has been shewn of the Nature of 
So-called Prepositions, it will appear, satisfactori* 
ly, that ; when One of these Words precedes an 
Infinitive, either expressly or as understood; — 
as, for example, in the expression, — What went yc 
out TO see? which means What went ye out for to 
see? the So-called Preposition^ understood^ is in 
reality a Verb — a True ami Efficient VERB,~and 
^e expression meaps^ — IVhat mmt ye out poring 
(h e. ifRonfTivo) seeing ? In strictness, indeed, the 
Minor Verb— ^** for"— probably refers to Time, 
nither than to Space; — meaning — fFkat went yom 

out ANTECEDINO (OR FORING tN PoiNT OF TIME) 

the Occasion f or Fact 9 of seeing?^— I shall argue, in 
ito proper place, that the Word-^FoR-— does not 
primarily possess any meaning, except that of 
frmiing in place. And I imagine it to be for no 
Qther reason than this— its primary import— rthat,. 
iti has come, by consent, to be employed as the 
Sign that the Noun which follows it, and is its 
regimen, is the Final Cause of the Action expressed 
b^y the Verb which immediately precedes it, as in 
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the expressioii'-^-fife sent von you. — Accordingly, 
therefore, I think, when the Word — For — is em- 
ployed, EVEN AS A Conjunction, it is, in fact, a 
Real So-called Preposition ; and it never 
can be separated froita this last-mentioned Part of 
Speech. The expression — •* For / say unto yoti^— 
is both elliptical and inverted: And it means — 
I say unto you fronting, — or in the presence 
OF, — or keeping in view, what went before. 
— ^The expression — I will go for all that—me2inB 
•^--I will go fronting (i.e. inning the face of) 
all thai. — In both of these expressions, also, (we 
discern,) the Minor Verb— fronting — depends upon: 
the Major Verb which precedes it, as it ought 

for having a Form of "the So-called Infinitive, 
different from that of the So-called Participle or 
Verb, is its supposed necessity in order to stamp a 
Noun with a certain character ; which Jits it to stand 
over the top of a So-called Paradigm q/* a Verb; 
and fits it, also, to be the Sign of an Flliptical 
Expression, in which Some Verby not expressed,' 
is to be understood. And here I confess that, 
the difference ; (for, of course, I had long been 
looking for the evidence of some very material and. 
logical difference ;) between the Two Nominal 
Parts of Speech in question ; had, for a length of 
time, presented a seeming film to my sight, such 
as I have not met with in the case of any other 
Part of Grammar : Because I had continually sup- 
posed that there must be some farther cause of the 
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I 

assumed distinctioDy than I had discerned ; especial- 
ly, as the matter has ever been entertained with 
a shew of so much grammatical importance. But 
every conjecture, which I have been able to form 
>vith regard to it, has resolved itself into what has 
bben stated above; and it amounts to this, viz. 

The So-called Infinitive Mode, in our 
Langicage, is Nothing but The GENERIC Name 
of Action or Acting, prefixed to Some Speci- 
fic Name of Action or Acting: While the So- 
called Progressive participle is, in a perfectly cor- 
respondent manner, Some Specific Name of 
Action or Acting, with the GENERIC Name of 
acting, (although in an inverted order^) suffixed 
to it. — In other words ; I say, When the Formerf 
for example, is AcT-lovCj which means the Com- 
pound Noun — AcTifiG-loving ; iheLatteris foviNO, 
which means fove-ACTiNG, or /oi?m^-ACTiNG, — 
which is, like the former, a Compound Noun. 
And the intention of employing this Differ- 
ence OF Order, in the Form, appears to be 
merely that of rendering the Latter a Sign which 
is, or may be, employed as a So-called Adjec- 
tive ; whereas the Order of the Form of the Inji- 
nitive indicates that, it is only to be employed as a 
Substantive, whenever it is not put between 
Two Nouns as a Verb, 

Other Nations, we find, have been far less lo- 
gical, in forming the correspondent device, than 
the English is even at the present day, in their 
having made a much wider Difference^ between the 
Form of their Infinitive and that of their Progres- 
AnaL vol. ii. g 
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sive Participle, than they need : And they have 
thereby buried the Identical ness, of these Nomi- 
nally Two Signs, in profoand darkness. There 
is, in fact, no necessity to employ Any Differ- 
ence at all : which truth the English Language, 
during its most logical period, has experimentally 
proved . 

It hardly needs being distinguished here, by 
any express comment upon what has been ad- 
vanced, that, when we signify the So-called Infi- 
nitive, in its strict Form, as in the expression — 
AcTij^O'loving ; — this expression is not at all to 
be taken in the sense of acting a Play, or act* 
INO Richard: Either of which last-mentioned 
expressions, if Some Nominative be understood^ ex* 
hibits a Verb together with its Accusative Noun. The 
Infinitive, on the contrary, is merely a Com- 
pound Noun ; although, when strictly expressed, 
each of the Two Simple Nouns in this Gomponnd 
is exhibited in the Concrete Form — i. e. in Some 
Form terminating in ING ; in contradistinction to 
terminating in the Abstract Form, as expressed 
by AcT'love or Action of love. In supplying this 
remark, it would be unjust to overlook the striking 
Philosophicalness of the English Language in this 
particular, during that stage of it when Chaucer 
and his Contemporaries had established it in its 
present Form in almost every respect, except this 
of expressing the Names of Actions in Abstract, 
which they very logically avoided. On this ac- 
count, therefore, the following observations are 
subjoined. 
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It was argued, in its proper place, that, contrary 
to the uniform assumption of Grammarians, there 
is, and can be, No Such Thing in Language 
AS AN Abstract Term. And, in proof of this, 
it was shewn that Every Abstract Term in Lan- 
guage must be understood as being preceded by 
Some Annexed Concretive Sign, whenever such 
sign is not expressed ; by virtue of which Con- 
crete Term the Abstract Term is converted 
INTO A Concrete. Thus, although there are 
Innumerable Men in the world ; there is No 
such Thing in the World as Man : because the Ab- 
stract Term — Man, — as it must have a Concrete 
Term understood,— me?Lns All Men. And, in like 
manner, although there are Innumerable Act- 
ings in the World, there is No such thing in the 
World as Action : because the Abstract Term — 
Action — means — either Some One or More 
Actings, or, else. All the Actings which can 
be predicated in the world. Upon this Principle, 
it follows that, the Only Theatre of Abstract 
Terms in the World is a LEXICON ; wherein 
All the Words are Abstract Terms, and may be 
compared to Stones in a Quarry, already hewn, 
and shaped out, ready to be transported, to form any 
of the particular parts of the Structure of Language, 
but not yet retnoved, and, consequently, not yet form- 
ing any part of that edifice. 

Now, perfectly and very remarkably in agree- 
ment with this Principle, we find that the Sister 
Dialects of England and Scotland, during the 
time of Chaucer and Barbour, exhibit constantly, 
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and 1 believe with hardly any exception, the 
Names of AH Sorts of Actions in the Concrete 
Form. Thus we have, in each of these writers, 
the continual recurrence of such Terms as — 
'* fechtingy — answering^ — waimenting, — disparyng^ 
" o'pynnyng^ — knowledgingy' — and , in short, — of 
Every Variety of Acting, that is made the 
Subject of discourse. And while I would not 
contend, or argue, that the curtailing of the Con- 
crete Names of Action, and the substituting of 
Abstract Names for them, is not, for the greater 
part, an improvement in Language on the score of 
Abbreviation; and, perhaps, in some cases, of 
Sound also ; I would here point out the fact, of the 
former exclusive use of Concrete Names, as a 
proof that a Language which proceeds from a Na- 
tural Logic entertains No Abstract Terms ; but 
is strictly conformable to the Principle which I 
had laid down, and which involves the conclusion 
that, Some Concretive Term, either express or 
understood^ must invariably precede Every Abstract 
Word we employ. Nor must I omit toi observe 
that. Any Word in ing ; although it thus far wears 
the livery of a Concrete Term, and sufficiently 
shews the intention of those who spoke in this 
Form ; is still an Abstract Term until we express, 
or understand. Some Concretive, i. e. Some In- 
dividuating Term, (such, for example, as — The 
fighting,; — Many fightings, — More fightings, — :or, 
All the fightings,) — annexed to it : I say, this is 
the fact unless the Word in ing is converted into 
a Vbrb, by being interposited between Two Nouns: In 
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which Jast case, it becomes a Concrete by virtue 
of its ANNEXATION to the Two Concrete Nouns 
which vvust form its Nominative and its Accusative. 
And, under the Same Law, EVERY VERB in 
Language is a CONCRETE Term. 

These concluding observations, if they can be 
called in any degree a digression from the Princi- 
pal Subject, will at least, I trusi, not be deemed 
irrelevant, or useless in their ultimate bearing. 



SUBSECTION III. 

Suggestion and Proofs thatj the So-called Preposi- 
tionsy in those Tzvo Prime Authorities for the Pre- 
sent English Language — Chaucer and Barbour 
— are disguised Words in ing — namely — are dis- 
guised (and often not disguised) Infinitives, — 
equivalent to So-called Progressive Parti- 
ciples, — in concurrence with what has been inain- 
tained herein throughout. 

The application which is now to be made of 
the foregoing inquiry ; and the conclusion which 
will accrue from following out the Subject ; will arise 
from a consideration which is now to be submitted 
for particular notice. Mr. Tooke having possessed 
himself with the delusive opinion that, the Tribe 
of English Prepositions in Be are Imperatives 
of the Anglo-Saxon Verb to be; And the present 
existing Forms of a Large Tribe of our Ordinary 
Compound Prepositions being for most part fa- 
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vorable, upon a superficial view, to his opinion ; 
It becomes an object of material importance, in an 
etymological inquiry into the Subject, to show that, 
his assumption, although specious and plausible, 
has not any foundation in reality. 

If it were not that a strong and natural popular 
prejudice, in the minds of English readers, is to 
be done away ; which prejudice has been origi- 
nally let in by a vicious pronunciation y for the sake 
of convenience^ of the First Syllable of these Com- 
pound Prepositions; and which First Syllable 
was in early times Bi, but has long degenerated, 
in many cases, into 'Ri£. as pronounced^ and in some 
cases into the Same as spelt in our Orthography ; 
it ought to be fully sufficient, in order to explode 
this enchanted castle of Mr. Tooke concerning 
his supposed Imperative Prepositions, to observe 
that, the Very Same Tribe of these Words, which 
in English begin with Be, are found in the Sister 
Dialect of Scotland beginning with a. Thus, be- 
yond ; — BEhind; — Before ; — &c. ; are, in the Scot- 
tish Tongue, kyont ; — a hint ; — Anent ; — &c. Now 
it is ascertained and agreed, beyond controversy, 
that, the A, in these examples, means On : So 
that, Ayont means O'S-ing {i. e. OsE-i?jg) the 
yont : And ihe like holds good of all the others. 
To which fact, also, is to be added that, even in 
English^ a Number of these Words in Be — const 
likewise in a : as, for example, — Astride, instead 
of BEstride; — Aside, instead of BEside ; — and — - 
Afore, (a Nautical Preposition) instead of be fore. 

But it is certain that very strong prejudice re- 
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quires very powerful and extraordinary evidence 
to eradicate it. And Mr. Tooke has certainly 
possessed himself (not without good reason) of the 
imagination of every English reader on the Subject 
of Language. I apprehend, therefore, that it will 
justify the full measure of evidence, which 1 in- 
tend to adduce with regard to it, to shew, in a 
circumstantial and conclusive manner, that he 
has been as much deceived in his view of the 
Words now in question ; as he has, according to 
the testimony of Dr. Murray, in other and similar 
assumptions. 

First, then, I observe that. Although the Form 
of the So-called Progressive Participle has, (in 
time and owing to its utility, or necessity, either 
real or supposed,) been changed, so as to differ, 
both at former stages of the Language and at 
present, from that of the So-called Infinitive; yet, 
as their Import has been shewn to be, and their 
Form most certainly at one period has been. One 
and the Same ; it follows that, if we can shew the 
General Form of our So-called Prepositions, at 
Any period of our Language, has been that of the 
InfiAitives of the Same Period^ we shall thereby 
identify such Prepositions with So-called Progres- 
sive Participles, upon the same ground that, if A 
be equal to B, — and B equal to C, — then is C 
equal to A. 

Secondly,, therefore, I have now to introduce 
the mention of the fact that, we can shew this 
desired Identicalness of the So-called Infinitive 
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and So-called Prepositions, that is we can shew 

It LARGELY AND MOST SATISFACTORILY, in the 

Text of those Writers who are justly regarded as 
being the Principal Authorities for our present 
English Language. The fact in question is that, 
in the time of Chaucer, while the Old Form of the 
Infinitive — in en — still endured, but which was 
then fast giving place to the Form without any 
Termination at all ; — and while the Form of many 
of our Prepositions was equally changing, to One 
which had No Terminating Syllable ; these Very 
Same Prepositions occur, very frequently, with a 
Terminating Syllable, being precisely that of the 
Termination of the Infinitive employed^ as frequently ^ 
at that period of our Language ; the termination of 
each, alike, being the adjunct en ; so that, in strict 
truth, the Infinitive and the Participle are One 
Same Form in these examples, with exception of 
the Prefix — to — which characterises the Infinitive. 
At the same time, we can readily discern that, 
Chaucer's having indulged in both the Forms, of 
both these Signs, commixed, was the greater con- 
venience it afforded to his expressing himself in 
Verse. Along with this, moreover, it is satisfac- 
tory to observe the fact that. As the Form of the 
Infinitive fluctuated, So that of the Prepositions 
now in question (both being of the Very Same 
Import, that is each importing Some Word in ing,) 
did the same. 

I proceed, therefore, without farther preface, to 
furnish examples of this fact: Firsts of the Form 
of the Infinitive ; ?LXxd. Secondly ^oi that of Pre- 
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POSITIONS : Which exanoiples I have taken from 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's Second Edition of Chaucer's 
Tales. 

Of The Infinitive. 

Page 32. ** Ye shapen you to talk EN~and to play." 

Again. 
"To riden by the way dombe as the ston." 



Again. 
** And therefore wold I maken you disport. 



j> 



Again. 
' " Now for TO STONDEN at my jugement."-— 

Prologue. 

And so on, in innumerable other instances; 
wherein the Infinitive is signified by en ; and, 
sometimes, accoi:ding to the nature of the Verb, 
by AN, or N, as in the following examples ; 

274. "To HAjrf me foule and old til that I dey." 

275. ** This is to sayn, ye bothe faire and 
" good/' WiF OF Bathes Tale. 

" To DON that any wight can him devise." 

Knightes Tale 

• 

And here, by the way, I observe that, Whether 
Anal. - VOL. ii. h 
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this Old English Infinitive — in en ; — and its mo- 
difications; — have been the immediate offspring of 
the Infinitive — in ynge — of that Translation of 
the New Testament already quoted ; which, I 
confess, does not upon the face of it, or from its 
orthography, appear to be the most probable sup- 
position : Or, Whether it proceeds, rather, imme- 
diately from the Anglo-saxon Infinitive — in a7i ; 
which seems to be the more likely consequence : 
The conclusion must be virtually the same. Because, 
from every thing that has appeared in this work, 
as well as from the researches of Dr. Murray into 
the actual fact of usage in Languages, there can- 
not exist the shadow of a doubt that, each of 
the three Terminations — an, — en, — and ynge, — . 
ALIKE, import Present Acting. Thus,— ^g-A*- 
AHf^—^ght'ES, — and /^A^ynge, — mean, each 
alike, ^^A^ ACTING, or fighting acting: And this 
Conclusion, therefore, is a sure foundation, for all 
that we can have to rest upon it. 



Of Prepositions. 

Page 3. " Aboven alle nations in Pruce." 

Again. 
32. *' Hold up your hondes withouten more 
" speche." Prologue. 

Again. 
47. **Toforther me, as I have told beforne." — 

Knightes Tale. 
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With regard to the example here last exhibited, 
I hardly need remark that, the Adverb (in virtue 
of place) — " beforne" — is no other wordtban the 
Preposition — " before" — ^placed at the end of 
a Sentence. And it is to be observed that, All 
our Prepositions are thus convertible into Ad- 
verbs by virtue of place, as the existing practice 
with regard to most of them plainly shews;— this 
practice, with regard to some of them, never having 
obtained, merely because they are never, or" very 
rarely, called for in the Adverbial Office, or, for 
some other reason of convenience, which does not, 
and cannot, affect the General Principle of 
the Conversion of All Prepositions into Adverbs 
by virtue of Associated Position. 

Again. 
49. " Betwixen Theseus and him Arcite." — 

Knightes Tale. 

Again. 
158. '* For Therbeforn he stale but curteisly.'* 

Again. 
163. " Abouten midnight wente they to rest." 

The Reves Tale. 

With regard to this last example, (i. e. that 
from page 163.) and to all the others that are here 
exhibited, I observe that, the inquiry is bounded 
within this certain limit, — namely — they are ei- 
ther Infinitives, which, I insist, are equivalent 
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to Progressive Participles : — or, else, they 
are Imperatives:^— or y else, Past Participles: — ^Thei-e 
can be No Fourth supposition. Now it is plain 
that, to say, in the last example. Be-out midnight 
wente they to rest ; — or, yet, Be-outed midnight 
wente they to rest ; — would be a manifest absurdity 
which could not be favored with a moment's to- 
leration. Whereas, to say Abouting {i. e. round- 
ingj i. e. one^ing either side of,) midnight wente they 
to rest — is, most certainly, the sense which the 
author meant to convey. I offer this observation 
by the way, chiefly for the sake of satisfying rea- 
ders that, the Word in question cannot be a Past 
Participle added to an Imperative ; which, it is 
most certain, it cannot be in the present example ; 
Although, otherwise, from the Form of the Words, 
there- might indeed exist some doubt on the Sub- 
ject, since the Old or Anglo saxon Past Partici- 
ple — in EN — is occasionally, though I think com- 
paratively very seldom, employed by Chaucer. 
And I would have this remark applied to Every 
Other example of the kind, which occurs either in 
the Canterbury Tales, or elsewhere. As for Mr. 
Tooke's general supposition, of Imperatives; I 
observe that, from the Sense of the expression in 
the above example, it is totally out of the question. 
Besides which, it is material to state that, the 
FoRna OF THE Imperative, in Chaucer, is almost 
constantly in eth ; which would require the Word 
in question' to be abouteth ; and so on, of other 
Prepositions ; which is strikingly contrary to the 
general tenor of Chaucer's expression* 
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Again. "^ 

** Apoun the glocist blude, guhan as fast by." 

Again. 
" And UPPON the morrow tooke their journey." 



Again. 
** Right soin the morning afore day he mette. 



♦• 



Again. 
265, " Againe'' (j. e. against or before) *' this 
" Knight this olde wif gan arise." 

Again. 
357. '* Agein his doughter hastily goth he." 

It must be quite evident that, the variety of 
So-called Prepositions, which can be exhibited for 
the present purpose, can be only liihited, and 
must be confined to such Prepositions as are of a 
Compound Structure : Although I do not know, 
nor at all care, whether, or not, I have exhausted 
this variety : Because, at the period of our Lan- 
guage in question, the Forms were fast changing ; 
and a great number of Prepositions were already 
shorn of their characteristic terminating Syllable ; 
insomuch that, I believe; every one of the Words 
already appealed to is to be found, in Chaucer, 
much more frequently in a curtailed state, than in 
the Form herein exhibited. Thus, in the Canter- 
bury Tales, we have, all along, a repetition of 
«uch Words as — *' Above," — ** Without,"— 
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* Before,"-^" Betwixe/'—*' A«oute,"— ** Up- 
" ON," — " Against," — &c. And in this process 
we perceive the actual fact of the gradations ^ by 
which the least- hacknied of our Prepositions 
have, within the scope of indubitable research, 
PUT OFF their Original Form^ iand put on a shape 
which veils their real grammatical character in utter 
darkness. But, although the variety is thus 
limited; the recurrence of these words is so 
frequent, as to amount to a most complete in- 
duction of the General Fact. And it will appear, 
most satisfactorily, .that Barbour not only alto- 
gether confirms, but even in some cases very re- 
markably out'goeSi Chaucer in furnishing exam- 
ples of this fact. 

As for our Simple Prepositions — namely — those 
MOST-HACKNIED Prepositions for whose recurrence 
there is a continual necessity in Language ; they 
have (doubtless at a period long antecedent to the 
remotest verge of record) been so completely worn 
down to the last vestige of their Original Form, 
that it cannot in the least be expected we should 
succeed in ascertaining what that Form in reality 
has been, unless by some special mode of enquiry : 
Which last, however, I shall put in practice, in 
the case of two, or three, of these words. 



It remains, now, to suggest the Three following 
considerations ; and to furnish their proofs ; in 
order to establish, conclusively, the General Ob- 
ject which I have in view in the present specula-* 
tion. 
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First, therefore, I affirm that, not only the 
Form, — bat also the Sense, — of those Preposi- 
tions in Chaucer, to which I have just referred, is, 
in a multitude of instances of their occurrence, so 
manifestly that of an Infinitive, — i. e. — that of 
a Word in ing, — that, a palpable absurdity would 
be involved by supposing such Words, for a mo- 
ment, to be Imperatives. 

Secondly, And although it is, at the same time, 
here freely admitted that, in some instances of the 
occurrence of such Words, if the Form of them 
did not forbid the supposition of their being Im- 
peratives, the Sense would be a tolerable Sense^ 
though certainly a Very Different Sense from 
that of Any Preposition : And although in a very 
few instances such Word, if interpreted as an Im- 
perative, would convey a Sense containing a suf- 
ficiently logical accuracy and propriety ; (which 
concessions I make most willingly, and without 
any fear of consequences ;) Yet, I affirm, it would 
be a very rare occurrence that, we could assume 
sijch Word to be an Imperative, (putting its Form 
altogether outof consideration here,) without its fol- 
lowing that, the best Sense, which we could then 
give to it, must be forced^ unnatural^ and awkward, 
when contrasted with the rationality, precision, and 
elegance, which must result the moment we assume 
it to be a Word in ing. Iu assuming which last, 
moreover, we are, (at the close of the experiment,) 
to recollect that. We only obey the dictate which 
its Form conveys to us. 

Thirdjly. But it is still farther to be asserted 
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that, in all those instances, whatever be their 
number, in which the Word in question may, 
with some color ; or, even, if it were with the ut- 
most degi*ee of propriety ; be assumed to be an 
Imperative, (although this can only be done in conr 
tradiction of its Foubi,) then, I affirm. Such Word 
is thereby shewn to be (i. e. under the existing as- 
sumption) Not a Preposition : for, on the 
contrary, it becomes an Imperative Conjunc- 
tion — or Directing Speech ; which is a So- 
called Part of Speech whose Office is Vastly Dif- 
ferent from that of Any Preposition. As, there- 
fore, an illustration of this last-mentioned fact 
may be of service, in this place ; I shall, before 
proceeding farther, supply the following example 
of it, from a passage in Chaucer. 

" Then wol I be benethe by my crown.'] 

Here, if any person should be hardy enough to 
affirm that, the Word — " by," — in this example, is 
an Imperative ; then, I say, the meaning of the 
Wor<l is Vastly different from what it would be if 
it were interpreted as a Preposition. Thus, in 
the first case, the meaning must be — '' Then wol 
1 be benethe be my crown ;" i. e. exist my 
crown, or, grant that my crown shall exist. But, 
in the second case, it must mean, — ^Then wol I be 
benethe, by my crown ; i. e. Then wol I be 
benethe, I smar by ( i. e. I swear touching) 
my crown. And here I hardly need remark that. 
No Nation, that is advanced in logical discern- 
ment beyond the level of the most Barbarous 
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Tribes, will e?er admit Two Such Different 
Meanings, as these, as being One and tl^e Same : 
Although it is true, that a speaker may, some- 
times, in the same situation, make use of dMer the 
one expression or the other : in which case, how- 
ever, I leave it to the reader to judge, which of 
the two expressions is the most natural to use. — 
When men swear by their Honor ^ their Head, or 
their Foot ; Which of the two things do they 
mean, — that their Honor ^ their Head, or their 
-Foo^, MAY exist; — or, that they swEAR-Zoz^Amg- 
— swKAR-regar dingy — or — »WEAR-pledging — the 
member, or attribute, in question? And, in either 
case, Will any person for a moment affirm that, 
the One of these expressions does not differ vastly 
in import from the Other? — I repeat, therefore, 
that, while the One Word is a Preposition, the 
Other is an Imperative Conjoiner. And 
perhaps I need not offer a stronger example, than 
this, in order to illustrate the Difference between 
the Two Elements of Speech in question : Al- 
though I shall have to insist farther upon this 
point, in treating appropriately of Gonjoiners. 

To pass on, now, to another consideration of 
the Subject. Having duly conceded the fact, 
that an Imperative may, in some caseSf he em- 
ployed mstead of a Preposition ; (although, I re- 
peat, this must be always with a Very Different 
import;) And desiring, here, that this concession 
may be carried as far as it will go ; I have next ' 
to observe that, in innumerablSe instances, the 
Anal. VOL. ii. i 
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result of interpreting such Word as an Imperative 
would be not merely awkwardnessj or a forced and 
unnatural sense; but it would be a manifest and 
GROSS ABSURDITY, wbich Hiust be rejected. the mo- 
ment it is exposed : Of this fact, I offer the fol- 
lowing string of examples. 

. First. 
243. *^ I brought it so abouten by ray wit." 

Here it is impossible that Chaucer could mean 
— " Be out be my wit." 

Again. 
294. " And specially aboven every thing." 

Here it is impossible that this expression can 
mean — " Be up" (i. e. Be over) *' Every 
"THING," or " Every thing Be over :" Because 
it manifestly means that, Some One Thing is here 
considered as being higher than, — i. e. as 
" ABoviNG," every thing. 

Again. 
288. ^VLet us go forth abouten our viage." 

It is impossible this can mean " Be out, or Be 
"OUTED, our viage:" Because it evidently ex- 
presses a desire to stir in the matter of their 
viage; i. e. " Let us go abouting our viage." And 
here, 1 observe, we have a Verb and a Minor 
Verb duly expressed, the One depending from 
the Other ^ — namely — " Lfet us go abouting our 
" viage," i. e. Let us go rounding (i. e. on every side 
of) the! business of our viage. 
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The examples now offered ; (which, I conceive, 
are as many as are necessary of their kind ;) the 
reader will observe^ are of So-called Prepositions 
which do NOT begin with b : In all which No- 
roerous Tribe of Words Mr. Tooke*s assumption, 
of Prepositions being Imperatives or Directing 
Speeches, appears to be more narrow, shallow; 
and visionary, than can well be resembled by any 
Comparison. But we shall now proceed to afford 
some examples, in which the Preposition — By — is 
the Principal Term ; which kind are the most fa'- 
vorable to Mr. Tooke's doctrine. 

Again. 
. 42. *' Two yonge knightes ligging by and by.'* 

and 
163. *' Right in the same chambre by and by." 

In these two examples, in which the sense is 

manifestly touching and touching, it would be 

the grossest absurdity to suppose it to be exist 

and exist. * 

Again. 

" By no way that he shulde by her be." 

In this example we have the Preposition — 
touching — and the Imperative — exist — ^put 
veiy remarkably in a juxtaposition of contrast ; 
each with its own distinctive and indisputable 

meaning. 

Again. 

42. ** Thus passeth yere by yere, and day by day." 
It must be quite unnecessary to multiplv these 
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examples. The Difference of Sense^ which they 
convey, must be strikingly manifest to every one : 
While it is equally evident that, the sense of every 
one of the Prepositions, in all the examples, is that 
of a Word in ing. Any person, who will take the 
trouble of running his eye over the Canterbury Tales, 
with a view to this Principle, will be satisfied that 
nothing could be more visionary, or absurd, than 
an attempt to interpret the Word by, or be, (in 
general^) as an Imperative ; unless, indeed, it were 
an attempt to interpret it as a Past Participle, 

With regard to this obsei'vation, moreover, it is 
very material to call again, to the recollection of 
the reader, the fact that, the Tribe of Preposi- 
tions in B, simple and compound together; (which 
are the only Prepositions in which Mr. Tooke's 
assumption of their being Imperatives does not 
at the first blush proclaim its own fallacy ;) is 
found in the Scotish Dialect expressed in a, in- 
stead of B. Thus, in Scotland, they say — A- 
hinte; — Afore ; — Anent; — Ayont; — Aside; 
— Anethe; — &c. While it has been already 
sufficiently shewn that, these Scotish Prepositions 
mean One-ing the Hint or Hind ; — One-ing the 
Fore ; — One-ing the Front ; — One-ing the Yont 
or Yond ; — One-ing the Side; — One-ing the 
Nethe or Nedder ; — and so on. 

And here I conceive that, by a very allowable 
and requisite accommodation to the present state 
of the English Language, we might certainly trans- 
form the Words, now in question, into — hi?2diNG; 
—foreimo ; — /row/iNG ;— ^ww/eriNG 'j—sidivo ; — 
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nedeniRo; — Sec. And I suppose it would be equally 
eligible, and fit, to proceed thus with the inter* 
pretation; although perhaps not with the £X« 
PRESS Form ^ of our Ordinary Prepositions 
IN general. 

Having done with the evidence of Chaucer, in 
the foregoing quotations ; it remains that I should 
merely touch upon that of Barbour ; especially 
as I have already said that, the latter concurs 
with, and even goes beyond, the former^ in the 
specimens which he has presented of the English 
Language. With regard to this last-mentioned 
authority, it may be observed that, in general^ the 
Forms of his Prepositions prove neither less, nor 
more, than the Forms of those in Chaucer. But, 
to this general observation there is at least One 
very remarkable and important exception ; which 
consists in this : — namely — that. Whereas there is 
not, I believe, in Chaucer a single instance in 
which, we have Any Preposition expressly in 
ING ; (all Chaucer's most developed Prepositions 
being only in en, equivalent to ing ; and the 
Same is to be said of Barbour, in general ;) Yet, 
there is One Preposition, which occurs in Barbour 
CONTINUALLY IN ING ; which Word, therefore, 
stands out, a striking and curious monument of 
that general fact which I have thus far labored to 
put in evidence. In so far as regards my own 
conviction, indeed, this example does not contri- 
bute the smallest additional weight to the mass of 
evidence which has gone before it. But to others. 
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I apprehend, the case may possibly be somewhat 
different : And, at least, the introduction of it can 
do no harm in this place. The thing in question, 
moreover, is the more remarkable, and valuable, 
inasmuch as Barbour, I think, curtails his Prepo- 
sitions in general of their final en, or n, much 
more than is done by Chaucer : Although it is 
perfectly manifest that, both writers employ the 
very Same Prepositions, under these different 
Forms. The following examples are taken frool 
Mr. Pinkerton's Edition of the Bruce. 

" Then schippyt thai, forowtyn mar, 
" Sum went till ster, and some till ar." 

Book 3. Verse 575. 

*' And in Donabardyne dayis three 
** Forowtyn E mar than duellyt he. 

Ver. 677. 

" InrestFOROWTYNbarganging. — Book 4. Ver. 2. 

" Forowtyn pit6, or mercy. — Ver. 31. 

" ThatbataillynewiTHouTYN doubt. — Ver. 136. 

** That strak on thaim, forowtyn sparing. 

Book 8. Ver. 483. 

*• Yhis'' — said the King — " withoutyn weer." 

Book 9. Ver. 230. 

It would be needless to swell the number of 
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these examples : But they occur continually 
throughout Barbour's Work. The following two, 
or three, are given merely to shew the gradation 
by which this Same Preposition has been room down, 
by attrition; first, in Barbour himself ; and, 
SUBSEQUENTLY, as we find it NOW, in our present 
English " without." 

" FoROUT tynsaill, eschapen haid." 

Book 19. Fer. 811. 

By the way, it would seem that, the " f^w," in 
this example, is separated through oversight from 
the Preposition " Forowt." 

** FoROWT noyis, sa fer he raid." 

Book 19. Ver. 535. 

In fine ; As the induction of the former existence 
of this So-called Preposition — Forowtyn, i. e. 
Forowti^Qf (answering to our Without, — ) in 
the Scotish Language, is here altogether complete ; 
that is when we consider the innumerable in- 
stances of its recurrence in Barbour, in this shape ; 
I apprehend, we are fully warranted, by analogy, 
to conclude that Other Prepositions, also, of a 
Similar Structure, have once possessed the Ter- 
mination in IN6 ; although they have since cer- 
tainly lost this to our direct research. Of Similar 
Prepositions, therefore, I now offer the following 
examples, from the same author. 

" TowART Rauchryne, be se to far." 

Ver. 680. 
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** TowAUT a rycht stalwart castell." 

Book 3. Ver. 732. 

" TowART the king than gan thai ga." 

Book 12. Ver. 154. 

I shall not multiply these examples ; conceiv- 
ing, as I do, that their evidence is altogether suf- 
ficient to show, in a very satisfactory manner, that 
the Two Prepositions in question have not been 
the only ones which have been thus curtailed. 

In case, however, that any person could be 
found prejudiced enough to suppose that, the 
Termination — yn, or yne — may not be our — ing, 
— I supply the following instances ; wherein Bar- 
bour has the Termination spelt both in the new 
way and in the old. 

" Tharfor I trow that gud endings 
" Sail folow till our begynnyng." 

Book 12. Ver. 190. 

" Schaip we as tharfor in the mornyng 

" Swa that we, be the sone rysing.'' — Ver. 211. 

" That had Pyrrus in gowernyne." 

Book 20. Ver. 532. 

In Mr. Pinkerton's Gloss, moreover, he says — ► 
" DouBTYNE, — fi?o^<A/^V^^." But, assuredly, the 
evidence of these examples must be unnecessary ; 
although I have chosen to indulge them. 
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At this stage of the inqairy, the interests of 
the Subject indispensably demand of ns that we 
should, with whatever reluctance, turn back for a 
moment, and contemplate the claims which are 
exhibited in Mr. Tooke's device, which has been 
already in part examined in the forgoing part of 
the analysis-— namely — that which is embodied in 
his celebrated example of 



»5 



'* A House WITH a Party Wall : 

and J 
^* A House WITHOUT a Roof:'' 



Wherein he asserts that, the With and Without 
are Imperatives ; and affirms that, the Usb of 

THESE, AND OF AlL OtHER PREPOSITIONS, — ^is 

that of Directing Speeches, which instruct us 
either to add One Idea, or Parcel of Ideas, to 
Another ; or, else, to take away One Idea, or 
Parcel of Ideas, from Another. 

Upon this Scheme, therefore, I observe that, 
if it appear to be unfounded and intolerable in 
the single example which has thus been selected 
in order to give it any degree at all of plausibility ; 
How poor does it become when we would extend 
it to All OTriER Prepositions ? 

Why, then, (we are here entitled to ask,) did 
not Mr. Tooke apply his Theory, or extend it, to 
such Prepositions as do not begin with either 
With or By ? — Why did he not at least attempt to 
show us in what manner such Words as In — From 
— ^To — Of, — On, — At, — and a host of Other 
AnaL vol. ii. k 
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Snch Prepositions, — can, or ever could, per- 
form THE Office of Directing Speeches, i. e« 
— of Imperatives ? And, as he confidently insists 
ihstSome of these Prepositions are Nouns ; Why did 
he not make some attempt to show us in what 
manner a Noun can do the Office of a Directing 
Speech? Upon the whole, then ; Are we not bound, 
by the allegiance we owe to Reason or Philoso- 
phy, to ask, even in the most candid and Trberal 
mood, Was such a legerdemain as this example 
— o(A House with a Party fVall — any thing 
liiKE commensurate with the Subject which it 
was brought to explain ? Or, Was it so much as 
at all in the direction of that Desideratum, 
or Object, which the Philologists of Britain ought 
to embrace, or to look for, as being the Philoso* 
PHY OF Language? 



To conclude, now, the GENERALetymoIogical in- 
vestigation, which I. had proposed to make, into the 
Nature of that Part of Speech which has hitherto 
been called the Preposition ; I humbly conceive, 
it has been shewn, from a very complete and satis- 
factory induction ; (that is to say complete and 
satisfactory when we include not only the various 
strings of examples which have been given in this 
work, but also all the examples of a similiar na- 
ture that may be found in those authors from 
which these extracts have been taken ;) that, the 
General Character of Prepositions, in our 
mrst'-Rate Authorities for the present English 
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Languagei is that of Words in IN6. And, al« 
though it is not at all here denied, that, in some 
instances, either an Isfl[P£RATiVE jor a Past Parti- 
ciple may occur in these authorities; which a 
reader, at first sight, may suppose is meant for a 
Preposition; and which, perhaps, the Writer him- 
self, at the moment of writing it, Qiight suppose 
he put Prepositionally ; Still, I confidently and 
conclusively affirm that, Any Such Word, when- 
soever it occurs, is Not a Preposition ; but cau 
be demonstrated to be the Elliptical and Abbreviated 
Representative of Some Whole Sentence, or 
Phrase ; whereas a Preposition is invariably, 
AND OF necessity, A SiNGLE WoRD — ^namely — - 
a Verb, and never can be elliptical, nor can rbpre*^ 
SENT -4wy Word whatever. 

In a word : Although Philologists have never 
yet been awakened to the fact ; it could not ma- 
nifest ]ess advancement in general knowledge, 
nor could it be at all more preposterous in a Judge, 
or Man of Education, to confound the Moral 
Properties and Efficacy of the Parchment or 
Paper which consigns a prisoner to the power t>f 
the Headsman, with those Vastly Different 
Properties and Efficacy of the Axe which is the 
Physical Privative of his life ; than it does in 
the Grammarian to confound what may well be 
called the PHYsico-grammatical Efficacy of a Pre- 
position, with that Vastly Different and Merely 
Moral Grammatical Efficacy of an Imperative, 
or a Past-participial Conjoiner« And it 
only remains to say, that, to rescue the Subject 
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itself; and, along with it, the general pretensions 
of Human Intellect ; from the deplorable depth of 
darkness, of confounding th<i»Two Parts of Speech 
in question ; (which Two Parts of Grammar have 
been so signally confounded by Mr. Tooke, as 
well as by all other Grammarians ;) is one of the 
various desidecata which I have labored to supply 
in these speculations. But the character of Con-; 
JOINERS will be more appropriately insisted upon, 
in th^ Chapter allowed for their investigation. 



Considering, then, the Etymological investi- 
gation which has been submitted, to be in one 
sense a continuation of the analysis of So-called 
Prepositions ; and viewing the mass, of the two 
parts combined, as forming, in a certain sense, 
but one same argument ; — the whole tending, and 
I con6dently trust amounting^ to One Same Con- 
clusion ; I shall now add an appeal, which I 
had all along designed to institute, as being, I 
conceive, in a very striking manner decisive of 
every question which could possibly arise, with 
regard to the Nature of this Part of Speech : Al- 
though I certainly do not think that the general 
question, upon this ground, has remained in any 
degree unanswered. But, at any rate, the test 
which I shall here propose, if it answer the demand 
which I intend to make upon it, must, I think, be 
admitted as being altogether conclusive. 

Referring, therefore, Every Reader to his own 
experience; I affirm here, and leave the judg- 
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ment of the matter to his own decision ; that, if 
we suppose him to have read All the Books and 
Writings in the English Language, he never 
DID, and NEVER CAN, meet with any instance of 
the employment of a So-called Preposition ; — (I 
mean if it be reallif and legitimately One of those 
Words that are entitled, according to the Old 
Scheme, to be called Prepositions, and is not a 
Spurious or Mere Pretended Preposition; — ) 
but, in Every Such Case, the Word in question 
would be most rationaUy^ and elegantly^ interpreted 
by Some Word in ING, considered as a VERB 
between the Two Nouns or Words which forms 
the Nominative and the Objective Case to the 
So-called Preposition in question. — And, if any 
Speaker, or Writer, employ Any Legitimate So- 
called Preposition ; but not the proper Preposition 
which the occasion demanded ; then, I affirm, his 
mistake may be remedied, in the most accurate 
manner, by the substitution of Some Other Word 
in ING. 

In offering this ultimate and universal Test of the 
Nature of Minor Verbs ; I have to desire it may 
be particularly observed, 1 design to stamp, in the 
judgment of readers, the vastly important consider* 
ation that, in Philosophical Grammar there 
ARE No Anomalies ; Whereas, in Vernacular 
Grammar, on the contrary, Anomalies charac* 

TERISTICALLY EXIST, AND ABOUND. ThuS, As there 

are No Different Species of Major Verbs ; 
— this Genus of Sign being All of One Spe- 
cies, and comprehended under the Same Neces- 
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sary Laws : So, there are No Different Species 
IN Minor Verbs or So-called Prepositions ; 
which last, moreover, differ not /row Major Verbs 
in Species ; but are Only a Variety of Verbs, 
as they differ merely in the circumstance of depend- 
ing and defining. And to this observation I may 
add, that, it will be partly in the banishing of 
All Anomalies, and All Distinctions be- 
tween Verbs ; and in the finding of Verbs in 
All So-called Prepositions ; that I suppose 
the Philosophy of Grammar will first see the light, 
in the productions of popular Grammarians. An 
Anomaly is death to a General Law : And it 
can exist only in a System that is imperfect, — that 
is a System in Some degree below a Science of Pure 
Reason. If, therefore, I should find any Depart* 
ment of Universal Grammar that is burdened with 
such a defect ; I shall not hesitate to acknowledge 
it as such. 

: It follows, from all that has been advanced in 
the foregoing parts of this work, that Every Verb 
in Language, so often as it immediately follows 
Any Other Verb, possesses All the Properties of 
One of those Signs which Grammarians have here- 
tofore agreed to call Prepositions. Thus, for 
example, in the Two following Expressions — 1 
SIT writing Grammar; — and, — ^I try to learn 
Grammar ; — Each of the Expressions — " writing^ 
— and " to learn''— \s fully as much entitled to 
be called a Preposition, as Xny Word in the 
Vl^orld can he. And the Same is to be said of 
All Other Verbs similarly situated. 
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The task which I had prescribed to myself, 
with regard to the general nature of that Part of , 
Speech now under consideration, is as far com- 
pleted as was in my power to accomplish it I 
shall pass on, therefore, to an investigation of the 
Nature of those Particular Words, of this class, 
to which I have already alluded, as being* a matter 
which I deem fit to form so many Distinct Indivi* 
dual Objects of inquiry, with a view to tbrow a 
special light, not only upon themselves, but, also, 
upon the General Subject of Speech : In the 
course of which, if the investigation prove at all 
satisfactory, I have little doubt that a considerable 
inass of light must, incidentally ^ be let in, upon the 
Nature of Language. 



SUBSECTION IV. 

Of the Derivation of certain Deformed and Disguised 
So-called Prepositions or Minor Verbs — namely 
— the Minor Ferbs In, — With,— From, — and 
By Y-^iogether with Grammatical Considerations 
involved in this research. 

In entering upon the Derivation of some of the 
most obscure and refractory of our So-called Pre- 
positions ; I desire to signify my confident per- 
suasion that it could not, in the least degree, tend 
to shake, or affect, the foregoing general reason- 
ings, if it should be thought, or even were had in 
proof, that I have been mistaken in the virtual 
History which I shall attempt to furnish of any, or 
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OF ALL, of the Words in question : So conclusive- 
ly do I apprehend the Nature of Prepositions in 
GENERAL to be established, upon the double basis 
of Necessary Reasoning a priori and of the 
Grammatical Sense which I have ascribed to 
this Part of Speech in all situations whatever>. 
With regard to this avowal, however, I request it 
may be understood tliat, I do not hereby intend 
to weaken the belief which I think may be re- 
posed in the amount of evidence that will be sub- 
mitted. At the same time, it is proper to observe 
with regard to the Number^ or Variety j of the Words 
now selected, that, not only would it be extra* 
neous to the scope and design of the present work, 
to go into a voluminous in^^tigation of the nature 
of ALL the particular Words heretofore recognised 
as English Prepositions ; but, also, that it is out 
of my power, even with regard to the Words that 
are proposed for present consideration! to do more 
than supply such lights, and suggestions, as bad 
occurred to me while my health admitted of a 
better attention to the Subject. I shall leave it 
to others, therefore, to enlarge in this direction; or 
to set me right, in whatever I shall do in it : Only 
presuming that, the general clue which I have 
already afforded, with regard to the Nature of this 
Part of Speech, may enable them to avoid particu- 
lar fallacy themselves, or to correct my particular 
fallacies with safety and effect. 

It being one of my objects, in this undertaking, 
to accomplish the desired purpose with every pos- 
sible brevity, consistent with that completion at 
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Mrhich I have aimed throughout ; I proceed, with^ 
out farther preface, to the Particular Words pro- 
posed for investigation. 



Minor Verb — IN. 

Among the deformed and disguised So-called 
Prepositions in the English Language, there is, per-* 
haps, not one which carries less of the So-called 
Participial (i. e in reality the Verbal) Form, 
than the Word IN : Nor is there any Word, of 
this Class, that has been held, by the concurrent 
voices of the best Etymologists, more hostile to 
the General Analysis of Prepositions furnished in 
the foregoing pages, than this one ; it being held, 
unanimously, that the Preposition — In, — in every 
sense and derivation in which it has been ren- 
deredt is a Word derived from a Noun. It will 
doubtless, therefore^ be admitted that, I could not 
have chosen a Word more favorable to the Gene- 
ral Doctrine that is opposed to me ; nor one more 
searching, as a test of my own principles ; than 
that now in question. Along with this, it is to be 
observed, there is no So-called Preposition that 
is of more frequent or hacknied recurrence in 
Speech ; nor of more importance, to ascertain its 
real grammatical and logical meaning, than this 
one: And, hence, there is none more fit to take 
the lead, among those Words, of this Species, con- 
cerning whose derivation I propose to inquire. 

Mr. Tooke, with unusual expressions of caution. 
Anal. VOL. ii. l 
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has excased himself from accoanting for the Word 
In and Several Others of our most hacknied 
Prepositions, fiut^ at the same time, he has fur- 
nished some hints with regard to the Derivation 
of this Word ; which it is due to him to transcribe 
here. In a Note, in page 457 of his First Volume^ 
he says,— 

*^ In the Gothic and Anglo-saxon, inn a means 
uterusy viscera^ venter j inferior pars corporis ; (In- 
na, inne, is also, in a secondary sense, used for 
CavCy Celly Cavern). And there are some etymo- 
*' logical reasons which make it not impossible 
" that Out. derives from a Word originally mean- 
'' ing skin. I am inclined to believe that in and 
** OUT came originally from two Nouns meaning 
" those two parts of the body." 

Farther on, in page 524, Mr. Tooke says, — *' In 
*^ Anglo saxon An means One, and on means 
" In : which word on we have in English c<>r- 
" rupted to An before a vowel ; and to A before 
" a consonant." 

In this account, (as appears from the following 
confirmation of it given by Dr. Murray,) Mr. 
Tooke has been more fortunate than in many 
others of his derivations. Dr. M., in his Secmd 
Volume^ page 31, says — " There was no original 
** name for the relation in except ana or on al- 
" ready described. Accordingly, He is on hus*, 
** he is in the house, is more common in Anglo*^ 
^^ saxon than any other phrase of similar import. 
" Inn is merely a corruption of Ann, <wi, the 
" usual form in the Celtic dialects. In those very 
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ancient varieties we find many lights on this in- 
tricate Subject. In them oc, or eac, from which 
** is written o," &c. &c. ** are excellent illostra- 
" tions of the other prepositional forms." More* 
over, as a gloss upon this account, in Note e, page 
345, Dr. M. says, " The Word An is written 
*^ Aen, Ane, One, o ; and Ae before conso-* 
"nants/' 

After this exposition of its history, given from 
the researches of the writer last quoted, there can 
hardly remain a doubt that the Word — In — came 
originally from the Numeral Adjective Noun One* 
More than thia, it appears far from being impossi-* 
ble that, by a certain ellision of a Preposition^ (which 
ought to have accompanied it,) the Word — In, — 
even in its character of a Noun, may have passed, for 
ages, as being a Preposition ; although die absur- 
dity of so considering it is as demonstrable as any 
Theorem in Geometry. At the same time, upon the 
other hand, I shall produce positive evidence that, 
at one period of our Language, we had a Verb 
TO INN. And, therefore, for the sake of our An- 
eeiStors, it is but fair to suppose that the Word 
Inn had passed into the Verbal use, before it was 
employed as a Preposition ; and that, the Prepo- 
sition in question is the So-called Participial inn- 
ing. For my own part, I am pCTfectly indifferent 
as to which of the two opinions any reader may 
chuse to adopt ; since, if he embrace the latter, 
he will only save the Logical credit of our Fore- 
fethers ; and, if he chuse the former, I shall com* 
pletely demonstrate their absurdity in this matter. 
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The requisite discussion, I conceive, may be of 
material service to the general subject, far beyond 
the light it may cast on the particular nature of 
the Word under consideration. We must not, 
therefore^ look upon the present inquiry as being ex- 
kausted merely upon the meritso/the Word — In : — but 
must apply its reasonings, analogically, to Other 
Words, or Pretended Prepositions, which may 
not admit of more direct evidence. 

First, then, I observe that, while Relations of 
Place and of Time are, for obvious reasons, in 
one sense the Foundation of our most requisite 
and most frequently repeated Prepositions ; which 
Words, also, we employ, in a figurative sense, 
to express Analogous Moral a^d Intellec- 
tual Relations ; the Relation which we signify 
by the Word — IN — is distinguished, from all the 
others, by very remarkable peculiarities. If we 
signify One Thing as being under, or over, or ie- 
side^ or without. Another ; or, express Any Other 
Relation of EXTEHJUEiTY ; we signify the Former 
as existing {in point of locality) distinct from the 
Latter ; and the Severalty of the Two Things 
is manifest and obvious, even in the case of any 
of those Relations which imply a contact : fiut, 
if we say that One Thing is in Another; our 
affirmation can be strictly true, or logically just^ 
only in so far as the One Thing penetrates, and 
in point of locality melts into and actually 
identifies itself with. Another ; so that, in 
virtue of the Preposition, the Two Things be- 
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come Oke Same Thing, while yet they must, for 
certain intents and purposes, still be considered 
as being Two Different Things. Thus, for 
example, a Fox is in his Hole ; or, a Bird is in 
its Nest; no farther than its body or volume 
PENETRATES, and FILLS OT OCCUPIES, that part 
of the cavity, or bulk, which we call its Hole, or 
Nest. In a word ; Any One Thing can be in 
Another (in the local sense of this term,) only in 
so far as it becomes Locally One with That Other. 
Moreover, we are to observe, that penetrating, JM" 
ing, or occupying^ — how long soever it endures, — ^is 
an ACTION — a True Logical Action. — 
Hence, therefore, if a Congregation of Philoso- 
phers, instead of Barbarians, had sat down to in- 
vent a Sign for this Relation ; I think, they could 
not, when all circumstances are considered, have 
fallen upon a more logical way of expressing it, 
than by speaking in the following idiom: — ^The 
Fox ONES his Hole; — ^The Bird ones her Nest, 
— The Man ones his Hut ; — and The Child (or 
Foetus) ones its Mother. 

But it is at the same time true ; and Language 
has provided for this truth ; that there is a still 
more definite, or explicit, manner of expressing 
this Sort of Relation, than simply by the Word 
— In. In logical strictness, this Word ought 
to be employed only in those cases in which 
an absolute and complete identification of Two 
Things is meant. In short ; the Word — In — is the 
Sign which, in every sense, eaxept a grammatical 
sense^ annihilates One Thing, of Any Two that are 
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thus associated : It is the Sign expressive of a 
Union of Two or More Things, in the strict sense 
of this Word : Hence it can be strictly applicable 
in sach cases only as when we say — Science con* 
sists IN flj Ruk ; — The Rule consists in this , — -M^f^ 
is IN life ; — He is in trouble; — He is in pain ; — ' 
He is in doubt. — Upon the other hand, as contra- 
distinguished from this actual identification ; when 
we desire to signify Any One Thing as being only 
distinctly and without confusion enveloped in An* 
other; the established Idioms of our Language ex- 
press this Relation between the Two Things, very 
properly, by such terms as the following : — ^The 
kernel is insidIb of the shell; — The Man is 
WITHIN, — i. e. WITHIN kis House; — ^The Fox ran 
INTO his Hole. — In these examples, we are to ob- 
serve, the additional terms, to the simple term in^ 
are expressive of our meaning that the One Thing 
is not actually absorbed or lost in the Other ; but that 
the One ejcists distinctly enveloped by the 
Other. Hence, therefore, in logical strictness, it 
is certainly more proper to say that, a Fox is 
within his Hole; or an Unborn Child with- 
in its Mother; than to employ the phraseology 
which was used in the first examples. But here 
we readily discern that, the Circumlocution of 
such phrases as — " The Man is within his 
** House :" — "The kernel is inside of the Shell;'' 
— would quickly cause these Idioms to be laid, 
aside, except in certain special cases, wherein we 
find they actually obtain in our Language to this 
day, but, as we might naturally expect, are very far 
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from being the most common or general forms of 
expression: As, for example, we usually ask if the 
Master of the House is within : But we never say ; 
— He is WITHIN London; within the Navy ; or, 
WITHIN good luck : — On the contrary, the usual 
form of expressing these last-mentioned Relations 
is by the simple Sign — In. 

Secondly. The Next consideration to be en- 
tertained, here, is to ascertain, if possible, the real 
fact In what manner the Relation in question has 
been signified by our Teutonic and Anglo-saxon 
Forefathers : And, What was the Logical Principle, 
upon which they so expressed themselves. And 
here I am by no means inclined to take any thing 
of Etymology, by supposing that, in the very first 
stages of Language, (I mean especially that stage in 
which the Relation — In — vi?A first signified by the 
Numeral Adjective Noun One,) this Relation was 
expressed in either of the two ways above described. 
On the contrary, I think it far more probable 
that the Primitive Savs^s of Germany had, at 
first, not a more rational way of signifying that a 
Beast was in its Hole, or a Man in his Hut, than 
by stringing together the three Nouns, — Fox One 
Hide ; — Man One Hut. But, if the Savage In- 
ventor of this Sign had been more advanced in 
rationality; and had actually expressed himself 
by saying— JR:^*r One with Hole ; i. e. Fox One 
TYING or JOiaiSG Hole; — I hesitate not to believe 
that, in a very short time ; owing to the known 
gross slovenliness, laziness, and negligence, of all 
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oncnltivated men in matters of Speech ; the ulti- 
mate addition of the Word — With — would be 
dropped 9 as being circumlocutory and trouble- 
some; and the expression — Fox One Hole — 
would reign onwards, without any deviation or 
exception. 

At this rate, then, we have the Noun — One, — 
i. e. In, — invested with all the admitted authority 
of a Preposition. And 1 am quite willing to 
record my belief that, in all probability, it did ac- 
tually thus obtain^ instead of a Preposition^ for 
many ages, in our Parent Dialects. Such, there- 
fore, is One of the Noun Prepositions of Mr. 
Tooke and Dr. Murray. But, in the name of 
Reason, it may be asked, Can this be called 
Language, or the Philosophy of Language? 
Is the pitiable stringing together of a number of 
Nouns, (considered at the moment syntactically as 
Nouns,) without the intervention of any Verbal Sign^ 
to be tolerated for a moment, by any Nation ad- 
vanced one step above the level of Sylvan Barba* 
rism ? Can we for a moment Endure the signifying 
of an Action — (that of occupying, penetbatt 
ING, or FILLING, for example,) between One Thing 
and Another, by stringing together the Names of 
Three Substantive Things, without naming 
any Action at all? In order, however, to mea- 
sure the esact magnitude of this Absurdity ; we have 
only to suppose an attempt to be made to express 
Some Operation in Algebra by a Formula 
consisting of l]ie Signs of Any Two, or Three, 
or More, Quantities,— such as A, — B,— C, — 
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or 3, 5, 8,— teiTHdUT Any Sign of OpEfeATioii 
BETWEEN them. — ^I am quite ready to grant that; 
One Savage might, from practice, come very well 
to understand auOther^s meaning, in this, or in 
many other cases of equally revolting jargon. But, 
-with undiminished force, I would ask ; Are Such 
Effusions^ as these, to be held in value as precious 
materials^ raked up from the depths of Etymology ,r 
wherewith, without alteration of shape or struc-» 
ture, we are to repair the supposed once fair and 
symmetrical, but now mutilated and defaced. Tem- 
ple of Language ? But, to have done with ques- 
tioning; I venture to condemn the matter, here, 
as being, when viewed in its real merits, one of 
the grossest absurdities that ever shed ridicule 
upon human understanding. And I cannot help 
feeling confident that, no person, who shall under^- 
stand What is a Verb, — What a Minor Verb, 
—What a Relative, — and What a Relation, 
-—(according to the Nature which I have ventured 
to ascribe, respectively, to these Things, in the 
course of the foregoing treatise,) will ever, for an 
instant, endure the proposal of this, or of Any 
Other Noun, for a Preposition, 

It is in this place, at the same time, to be ac-: 
knowledged, that the view which I have thus far 
taken of the Word — In — ^goes to justify Mr.Tooke 
and Br. Murray, as Etymologists : While, upon 
the other hand, it makes demonstrably against 
them as Philosophical Grammarians; or 
rather, shows the Two Different walks of In- 
quiry in question to be in this instance utterly 
Anal. VOL. ii. m ' 
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bostile to each other. And, here, while I am ex« 
posing the palpable absurdity of imposing iipoii 
our understanding the jargon of a String of 
Nouns, for a Chain of Language ; I deem it 
a fit opportunity to exhibit an example of one o£ 
those Other Sorts of jargon, which have bMQ 
embalmed, and held up, as Models of Ancfeent 
Idioibatical Phraseology. In the Second Volume of 
Dr. Murray's Work, page 26, we have the follow- 
ing passage. 

''Thus LiuHT UF M EL A N meaned light under 
'.' a bushel, that is light lift bushel ;-^hann 
** UF skadau, man under the shadow, man takb 
^ OF shadow ; — mann uf hrot mein, man below 
" my roof, man (lift) my roof." 

From the specimen of Language, now afforded, 
we learn two things ; — namely — First, that an Iii-f 
PERATivE i.e. an Elliptical Complete Wholb 
Sentence, — and this a Complex Sentence,— oDtea 
served the Ancient Tribes as a substitute for that 
Proper Sjmple Verbal Link which connects 
Any Two Nouns, in a strict Grammatical Conpa- 
tenation : And that, in many cases. Not only am 
Imperative or Whole Speech ; but this Avn 
a Preposition to boot (as in the Example '* tAks 
" off") WERE both EMPLOYED to serve instead. tf 
the Simple Preposition or Unk now called — ** Un- 
'* DER ["And, Secondly, we find that, the Relation^ 
which we now signify by the Word — Under v— 
was signified by the Speech which Directs v$ 
TO LIFT : And the same Relation — of under-*- 
was, in other cases, expressed by the Compound 
Directing Speech — " take off." 
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Thut. this, aad a greal deal more of sach half-. 
iiiteHigibte and altogether revolting jargon was^a 
frequent manner of expression, of the Tribes in 
question ; there cannot be a doubt. And, in this 
Idiom Mr. Tooke may find his etymological jukifi*- 
cation ; or, at least, apox.ogy, (such as it is ;) for 
hating supposed the Preposition — ** WiTii"-~to 
mean the Imperatite — ^Join. But, I coqceivev 
its. own native deformity must, to every intelligent 
reader, be more effectual in causing us to turn off 
from it, than any length of commentary which 
could be offered with this intention. 

Ima^nation, indeed, might figure a world of 
awkward and ridiculous consequences from the 
employment of such Idioms, had they endured, 
or been ripened into the tolerated phraseology of 
the present day. What surprise, for example, would 
it not have excited, had a stranger to these Idioms 
beard any one utter either of the following excla- 
mations — / $aw the Lady's Face take off her 
Bonnet: I saw her GhovE lift the Table: I — ? 
Assuredly, the device of signifying (or, rather of 

SUGGESTING, ^r it IS NOT SIGNIFYING,) the Rcla- 

tioa which we call Under, by such opposite Signs 
as^that of a Directing Speech instructing us 

TO TAKE OFF SoMETflING THAT IS OVER, WaS ail 

expedient as unphilosophical, as shoenly^ and as ig- 
norofUf as Barbarism itself could have, invented. And 
the very import of the terms amount to presump- 
tive proof that, they have originated in a 
OUAINTNESS OF CONCEIT, rather than in any direct^ 
or serious attempt at logical expression. Those wbo 
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may have happened to notice, in any degree, the 
whimsical expressions of this nature to which per^ 
sons in the lowest classes of life are prone, maf 
easily recollect various quaint expressions, ta 
which the Idiom now in question might have 
served as a fit companion ; especially among per- 
sons of any profession or calling which entertains 
an appropriate phraseology, as is the case, for ex- 
ample, of Sailors and the Inhabitants of Sea Ports. 
So truly is this the case, that, if the lost and re- 
vived Idiom, which has thus been rescued by. 
Dr. Murray from oblivion, were now to be fiedrly 
planted at Rotherhithe, or Greenland Dock; I 
have not a doubt that it would again take rooty 
and flourish, among that Class of Persons with. 
whom it is congenial, as much as it is probable 
it ever did among the worshippers of Thor, or 
Woden. 

The truth however is ; and we are duly to note 
it here, as a redeeming truth ; that the Ancient Nft«* 
tions, now in question, at the same time that they 
exhibited such examples of quaint and affected 
Idioms as that above quoted, possessed^ when they, 
chose to employ it, a far different and tbui-t 

LOGICAL AND GRAMMATICAL MANNER OF EXPRESS^ 

ING Relations; I mean by Prepositions, — a 
method precisely the same as that which 1 have M 
along insisted upon^ as being the only one in which, 
this part of Grammar can be rationally effected. In 
the vfBry same page of Dr. Murray's Work (for 
example) that contains the disgusting specimen^i 
«f expression already considered^ we hfty^ the folr 
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lowing compensating examples; which I need 
make no apology for introdacing here, although 
they are quoted, also, in another place. 

*' The verb ag, go^ produced the oldest of the 
" Prepositions.-— With ba, the second consignifi* 
'^ cative, ao, formed aoba, by contraction aba^ 
** moving^ touching ^ going at or on; hence it is 
** synonymous with ad, for ap taihswom si- 
^* TAN, at the right hand to sit, is the same with 
** AD DEXTRAM SEDEBE. The idea is to SIX 
« ADJOINING OR TOUCHING the right hand/' 

Again, in the next page. He says, — " I come 
*' from the iSeld, and I come off the field, ori-» 
*' ginally implied close conjunction — I COME 
« TOUCHING the field." 

I have quoted these very important Words in. 
Large Capitals, for an obvious reason ; being ia 
order to stamp them, efiectually, in the recollec-^ 
tion of readers. For it is in THESE examples,-^, 
and in SUCH AS THESE,-"that we are to recog- 
nise both the USE and the FOKST of Real So- 
called Prepositions : Whicli, whensoever they 
occur, must be no other than VERBS, significant of 
Some Dependent or Minor Actions. The So- 
called Prepositions — ** adjoining" and "touch- 
ing" — ^in the above examples, are worthy to be 
classed with that estimable company of Preposi- 
tions in IN6 which have been enumerated by Mr. 
Tooke, and more than once cited in this work. 

Thirdly. To return, now, to the Word In ; It 
hfis been rei^dered conclusively evident^ First, Tjial^ 
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Either this Word is No Preposition at all ; which,! 
if it be considered as a Noun, it most certainly isr 
not : Or, Secondly, If it is a Preposition, which ^ I. 
affirm it is, and the most necessary, perhaps, of 
any in Language; then, it must, at some period' 
of our Language, have passed from iU NouNAZf^ 
import, (both Adjective and Substantive,) and 
have been employed as a Verb, of which the cur-' 
tailed Sign — In, — ^formerly written Inn, — and* 
lNNE,-^is a vestige of-tbe Progressive Farticij^l 
Form. 

Now it happens that, we have the certain proofs 
of A Verb to in having formerly existed in our* 
Language ; — a curious vestige of which Verb, itf 
the said Participial Form, has been, by an acci- 
dent as curious, preserved in use down to the 
PRESENT day. 1 shall place this fact before the 
reader, previously to offering any farther observa-^ 
tion with regard to it. 

In the Second Volume of the Diversions t>iP 
PuRLEY, page 418, Mr, Tooke himself has quoted^ 
the following passage : 






He that Eres my land, spares my teame, 
And giues mee leaue to inne the crop/* 

All's well that Ends Well, Page 233. 

Upon this extract it is proper to remark that, 
it was far from being with the present intention 
that Mr. Tooke cited it: On the contrary, he 
brought it forward only with intent to illustrate 
the import <tf the Word^" Ere, '*~I have there*i 
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fore distingoisbed ^e Word — ^^ Inm£" — by Capi'* 
tsds ; wbich be, of couns^ bas not doneS and I 
have taken bis quotation, without consoltitig the 
originaL 

As another example of the use of thits Verb, at 
a period of our Language long antecedent to that 
'last in question; we have, in the CantseburT: 
Tales, the following instance : 






Whan he had brought bem into his citee, 
And iNNED hem, ererich at his degree." 

Knightes Tal£« Page 97. 



At the same time, it is to be observed that, tbe 
Verb — ^To inne — occurs only very seldom, at any 
p^iod of our Language, so far as I am aware* 
But its former existence therein is here had in 
proof, beyond all question : And a yery cogent 
reason may be assigned, why it has not prevailed 
much in the Language. Any person, who will 
try the experiment of repetition, will find that tbksh 
Verb is sensibly awkward to pronounce. And I 
hare no doubt that this cause alone was fully suf* 
ficient to have occasioned its populai disuse ; aK 
though I cannot affirm that this has been the only 
caus^ of it. 

It is corroborative of the general argument that, 
we have in the Language what may be called an. 
antagonist Verb — namely — the Vebb to out: 
Which we have indisputably ; although it&Ortho- 
graphy is modified into otrsTED ; the cause of whichr 
moreover, apprars to be a certain awkwardness 
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tbat attends the pronunciation of the Verb t6 
6uT. And here it matters not, if the Verb to 
OUST should be said to have any different origin : 
For certain it is, we employ this Verb as the 
Verb TO out, in the English Language. 

In fine ; 1 have novr to advert to the fact, that 
a TESTiGE of the Verb in question is still pre- 
served in our Language, in a well-knovirn term 
appropriate to one of our Popular Games : — I 
mean that of Cricket ; wherein the parties who 
are in possession of the *^ mckef\ are said to have 
their " innings." I do not overlook the fact 
' that, the Word innings is in this case syntactic 
cally employed as a Noun : I only design to 
show that, THIS Noun exists at present in 
THE So-galled Progressive Participial 
Form ; which is proof positive that it has beea 
derived from Verbal employment, at a former 
period of our dialect. 

I am here perfectly indifierent, as to which way 
any reader may be inclined to decide ; Whether 
dur Ancestors had the good sense to take the 
Preposition In (at least when the English Lan- 
guage had put on nearly its present shape) from the 
Verb TO inne ; Or, Whether he shall conclude 
that Englishmen have, with true M idasian mis- 
conception, been content to express themselves 
AT ALL TIMES by uttering Whole Unmixeu^ 
Strings op Nouns, syntactically considered a^ 
Nouns. For my^ own part, however, when I 
consider how large a portion of reason distin- 
guishes the Structure of the English Language, 
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as we find it existed in the days of Chancer ; and 
other reasons, which I shall mention ; I cannot sup- 
pose that all Englishmen, during those days, could 
fall into such an absurdity as that of believing 
they were uttering a Syntactical Noun, when they 
were employing the Word — In, Hence, I con- 
ceive, those Etymologists, (how luminous soever 
they may be in other respects,) who have thought 
to enlighten us by proving that this Word was 
ONC£ A Noun; and who therefore maintain that it 
i^ STILL TO BE INTERPRBTED as a Noun ; have 
only, in so far as the example extends, in itself or 
in its influence, enveloped the Real Structure of 
Language in a very mischievous darkness. 

It may indeed, at first sight, appear strange, 
and therefore improbable, if the Word — In — rhas 
been used as the Verbal — inning, at any period 
of our Language ; (especially, at any stage of it 
later than that in which we may suppose it to 
have been employed barbarously as the Noun 
One, instead of a Preposition;) that this, its 
Verbal import, could have been afterwards lost 
in popular apprehension. But the whole history 
of English Prepositions and Coryunctions proves the 
Contrary ; since it is quite certain that the 
Grammatical import of each of these Parts of 
Speech, — the import which its Words actually 
possessed in popular acceptation so low down 
as the days of Chaucer, and lower still, became 

SO COMPLETELY BURIED IN OBLIVION, that. We 

kotow it demanded the genius of a Tooke to 

awaken even the learned part of the community 

Anai. VOL. ii. n 
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to a knowledge that they had ever belonged: 

m 

TO EITHER OF THE ORIGINAL AND INTEGRAL 

Parts of Language; The Preposition Inn, 
therefore, may certainly have been formerly re- 
cognised for the Verbal — inning ; although this ac- 
ceptation of it has been long lost to the Speakers 
of English. 

To these remarks is to be added a considera- 
tion ^hich, though apparently slight, must, I 
think, be allowed to carry considerable weight 
with it. We are to observe that, in the Verb to 
INNE, INNE is the Form of the Infinitive. And I 
have shewn at large, from actual induction that, 
at one period of our Language the Form of the 
Infinitive was also that of the Progressive Parti" 
ciple. The Prepo^/^/^m INNE, therefore, (since be- 
come in) is no more curtailed from the Participial 
Form inning ; than the Verb to inne has been 
j[when the form of Verbs was changed) curtailed 
from the Verb toiNNiNGE: In which last Form, 
we cannot doubt, it once existed. 

In tine; I affirm. Philosophical Grammar 
stands wholly unconcerned, with regard to the 
result. If the Word In is still a Noun ; (to which 
supposition I make no sort of objection) then, it 
is No Preposition, but is purely the Numeral Ad- 
jective One, employed Substantively in an El- 
liptical Idiom, in which Some Real Preposit 
TiON is implied, though not expressed: 
Thus, He is in his House, would mean He is 
One Man with his House. If, on the other 
hand, the Word — In — ^is a Real So-called Pre- 
position ; (which I hope for the sake of human 
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rationality it will be estimated ;) it is then the 
Verbal Oneing : Thus, He is in his House, — 
means — He is Oneing his House, t. e. making 
himself Oi^E with his House. 

The sense in which we must interpret the Word 
— In— when employed Adverbially, affords an 
additional illustration of the absurdity of sup- 
posing it to be a Noun, unless we suppose the Speech 
to be elliptical. Thus, in the following exam- 
ples from Chaucer. 

" Lo Greenwich, there many a Shrew is inne." 

and 
" Hire to deliver from woe that she was inne." 

Here, I observe, it would be neither " stiff" nor 
" affected ;" but, on the contrary, equally expres- 
sive and elegant ; to interpret these examples into 
— many a Shrew is inning ; — and woe that she 
was INNING. While, on the other hand, it would 
be a Jargon of absurdity, worthy only of ** Peter 
the Wild Boy," to suppose the meaning to be — 
many a Shrew is One ; — and — woe that she was 
One ; unless we addy or understand as addedj the 
Preposition with, which would make — many- a 
Shrew is One with ; — and — woe that she was One 
WITH, — i. e. One tying,-— i. e. Oneing tying, — the 
Thing in question. 

In alluding, as I have just now done, to the cir- 
cumstance, whether, or not, such expressions as that 
in question would be stiff or affected; I have 
had an eye to an assertion of Dr. Murray, which 
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cdnnot be passed over in silence, here, inasmuch 
as the thing is, in point of fact, a sort of watth^ 
wardf or salvo^ that is employed, when need re- 
quires, by the generality of Grammar Writers, 
In order to meet it, therefore, and put it down 
for ever, I shall firat transcribe what Dr. Murriay 
has affirmed upon the Subject, which may be 
found in page 169, of his Second Volume. 

** Every Conjunction and Preposition may be 
'* translated by a Verb, — Adjective, — Noun, — or 
'' Participle ; though, in established Languages, 
*^ this translation would often be stiff, unusual^ 
*' and affected." 

Upon this passage I am under the necessity to 
observe, in the first place, that, to interpret Any 
So-called Preposition by an Adjective, a Noun, 
or a Past Participle, would be not merely stiff, 
or affected; but it would be a downright 
AND VERY gross ABSURDITY, as has already been 
demonstrated. But, to interpret Any (j. e. Every) 
So-called Preposition as a Verb, L e. as a So^ 
CALLED Progressive Participle, would be so 
FAR from being either stifi^ or affected, that 1 in- 
sist, with the fullest confidence, upon its being 
universally and without a single anomaly mast 
eleganty as welt as most rationale And I should be 
doing culpable injustice to the Subject, were I 
not to express this truth in the strongest possible 
terms for the consideration of readers ; which 
truth, I have no doubt, will be granted the mo- 
ment we turn to contemplate the procedure of 
Subordinate Writers, or rather of All Writers, with 
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regard to it. When these feel that some esptana- 
iiori ought to be offered, of the manner in which k 
Noun (for example) can possibly perform the 
office of connecting Two Other Nouns to^ 
OETHER ; (which Office they kncfw to be that of a 
Preposition ;)- the answer ^ if not the explanation^ is 
ready at hand : ^^ it would be stiff, unusual, 
" and affected/' — were they to let us into this 
secret ! It is to be. hoped that the value of such 
an answer may be fully appreciated, in all 
time to come. Prepositions, (i. e. One of the 
Principal Parts of Speech,) if interpreted in 
their true import ^ would make a Language stiff, 
and affected ! ! ! The bare assertion of this 
proposition is a conspicuous manifestation of the 
most profound darkness in the Philosophy of 
Signs. 

There is one concluding observation, which I 
have purposely reserved for this place, and which| 
if I mistake not, will throw a strong and satisfac- 
tory light upon the Nature of the dark and re- 
fractory Word — In. — It will sound extraordinary, 
or paradoxical, after what has been advanced 
concerning it, when I affirm that Englishmen, — I 
mean Ordinary Englishmen — alxvays have in one 
sense understood, and do now understand, 
perfectly well, the true Logical and Grammatical 
import of the Word— In, — when employed Pre- 
positionally. The fact, however, I shall shew to 
be indisputable. To decide the matter ; I pro- 
pose, Let a Foreigner ask any Englishman, What 
he means, when he ^ays that Any One Thing is 
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IN Another. In this case, then, I affirm, it would 
be oat of the power of the person, so asked, to 
make any other than One Sort of answer : — and 
this answer he would make most readily. — He 
must say that, to be in Another Thing, is, in 
mathematical strictness, to exist Jilling that thing ; 
but, at any rate, to exist (i, e. to be) penetrating^ 
pervading, possessing^ or occupying^ the Thing in 
question. Now Every One of these Words, alike^ 
is a Verbal, comerted by associated position into a 
Verb, i. e. a Minor Verb : Nor can the Word 
— in — be interpreted by Any Word concept Such a 
Verbal. Hence, then, we may ask. By what en- 
chantment, olr wonderful contradiction in natural 
reason, has it come to pass, that the Preposi^ 
TioN — IN ; — AND Prepositions, One and all; 
— have, during so many ages of the most enlight- 
ened portion of our History, been esteemed as 
Words that are Signs of no idea ; and the ima- 
gined imports of which have furnished, in the 
minds of different Grammarians, nothing but a 
succession of the most ridiculous conceits, which 
the reader may find curiously embalmed in the 
sarcastic animadversions of Mr. Tooke? 

In a word ; I humbly conceive, the whole evi-^ 
dence adduced is as complete and satisfactory as 
could be at all desired that, whatever may have 
been the conception, or misconception, of English^ 
men at all, at any of the different stages of our 
Language, from its earliest origin until the present 
hour, vdth regard to the Grammatical Import 
of the Word — inne ; — it always ought to 
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HAVE BEEN, AND NOW MUST BE, translated by 
the Word inning, which means one-ing, which 
means that the Noun or Co-agent which precedes 
this So-called Preposition — (i. e. this Minor 
Verb) — ^is performing the Action of making 
ITSELF ONE WITH the Noun or Co-agent which 
follows it. Nor are we here to forget, with regard 
to this most useful and mo$t important perhaps of 
all So> called Prepositions, that, although the Ac- 
tion OF ONE-ING must, accordiug to our concep- 
tion, destroy the Physical Severalty and Plurality 
of the Two Co-agents concerned ; yet, by the 
Logical Fiction of this Act — one-ing, — this Bridge^ 
— this Linky of Logical Connection between Two 
Things J — we preserve the Grammatical and 
Logical Severalty and Pluj^ality of the Two, as 
completely as if they had been Two Different 
Stars, or Systems. 

Here it only remains to be recollected that, the 
present discussion is not to be understood as hav- 
ing been gone through for the sake, merely, of the 
Preposition Inne. For there is no reader, who 
shall assent to the views which it entertains, but 
will warrantably apply them to the case of Other 
dubious Words of this class, if no more direct 
light can be had with regard to them. The nature 
and consequence of the speculation, now concluded, 
is this : If I had failed in my object ; the failure 
could r^ard only the Simple Preposition — Inne : 
— But, if I be admitted to have succeeded ; the 
History of this Individual is etymologically un- 
veiled, and is therefore decisive of the whole 
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Species to which it belongs : For it would be 
to the last degree unphilosophical to suppose that, . 
Any One Preposition can differ from Another, 
in its Generic Principles. I suppose, therefore, 
that the Nature of All So-called Prepositions 
would be etymologically manifested in that of 
the Word Inne, without any reference to any 
of the general and particular reasonings which 
have gone before. 



The Minor Verbs— WITH,— FROM,— AND— BY. 

The Three Words proposed for present consi- 
deration are so decidedly explained, by Dr. Mar- 
ray, to have proceeded from the Progressive Par- 
ticipial Form, that, in order to show their etymo^ 
logical claim to the nature of Verbs, (i. e. Verbs 
when duly associated between two Nouns^ I have 
only to quote what he has, advanced con- 
cerning them, respectively, with regard to this 
point. And when this etymological test is coupled 
with the sense which these Words must bear, in 
any sentefice in which they are found ; and, also, 
with what has been advanced, in the way of rea* 
soning a priori ^ concerning the Nature of Prepos- 
itions generally ; I trust that I need proceed no 
farther, in this direction, for any of the purposes 
which I had in view. Some part, of what is now 
to be cited, has been incidentally quoted before. 
But I think there is as little of repetition, through- 
out the work, as could well have been provided ; 
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and that, in this, as well as in other instances, the 
existing repetition will to many readers be not 
unprofitable : besides that, I could not lose the 
benefit of the evidence in question, in this place. 

Firsts therefore, I proceed to speak with regard 
to the Nature of the So-called Preposition — ^From . 
In the " History of the European Lan- 
*' GUAGES," Vol. 2, page 24, it is said that, — " In 
" Teutonic, Fragm, or Fram, means originating^ 
running^, proceeding. Frogma, which is the de- 
rivation of Frag, run, through the medium of 
" the preterite, is in use for a root or beginning. 
^' The reader must recollect, that to begin is itself 
*^ from Bi, vpon^ and gan, to go t Bi-gin, Bi- 
** gang, to set agoing." 

Here; then, with regard to the Word From ; — 
it must be sufficient to advert to this indisputable 
testimony of its having been " origmally" of that 
Participial Form which fitted it, from the 
b^inning, to be employed as a Preposition. 
And, although time aild usage had converted it 
into an Agknt-Nouu; and Etymologists, (not 
aware of the necessity, from reasoning a 
priori^ that every Preposition must be a Verbal,) 
have, in this instance, blindly taken it for granted 
that From, regarded as an Agent-Noun^ is a Prepo- 
sition ; yet, it is impossible we can fail, with this 
light, to discern the certain mistake into which 
Etymology has thus led those who have trusted to 
it alone, without any view to the Real and Neces- 
sary Structure of Human Ideas. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable confirmation of what 
Anal. VOL. ii. o 
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1 have here suggested ; and it renders it impos- 
sible that Dr. Murray could, consistently, have 
considered the Preposition — From — as an 
Agent-Noun, that, (back in page 21 of the Same 
Volume,) he expresses himself as follows: " The 
** morning was ear, "or air, from eac. When 
" this word was applied to time, it signified be- 
** fore and beginning; to place, present or in front. 
'* From, or beginning at, was or and er, because 
*' the point of beginning is often the place, time, 
** or object, out of which a thing arises." 

Here, then, we have it, in express terms, by 
Dr. Murray, that, '' From" is the Verb " be- 
" GINNING at.'' And we have, elsewhere, the 
most positive evidence of Dr. Murray that, At 
means touching or adjoining. So that be- 
ginning AT, is beginning touching. I may 
therefore ask ; Could any etymological evidence 
be desired to be more conclusive than this is, in 
order to satisfy us regarding the History and the 
Nature of the Word — From ? 

Here it is material to impress upon the reader's 
attention that, it is not the Form of the Word in 
question , (however this may have been modified, 
at different stages of our Language, to serve for a 
Noun of this, or that, particular import, whetliier 
literal or figurative, such, for example, as the 
Forms — Fro, — Fra, — From,—) that we are to 
contemplate as being the Primary Object of our 
consideration: On the contrary, it is the Idea, 
of which the Word was originally significant, that 
is our Primary Object. Now this Idea, we have 
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seen, is the Idea of an existing Action : 
And it is, moreover, only of Secondary considera- 
tion WHAT PARTICULAR AcUon it IS, whether it be 
supposed here to be originating, — running, — 
or PROCEEDING, — that is meant. The only ety- 
mological fact which we had any primary anxiety 
to ascertain was that, the Word — From — was 
originally the Sign of a Progressive Action or 
Acting. And this is the Principle upon which 
I proceed in the case of all Other Such Words. We 
may therefore now pass on, to the Word — With. 



Mr. Tooke has affirmed the Word — With — to 
be the Imperative of Withan, to join. But 
Dr. Murray has shewn the contrary of this, at 
length, in his exposition of it. The last-men- 
tioned writer says — (f^ol. 2. page 30.) " Withra 
" is the ordinary ancient form of with ; a noun 
derived from wigd, turning, going.'' 

I must request of readers, therefore, to note, in 
this extract, the origin of this Word, as being 
that of a Verbal. Here, then, we have Mr. 
Tooke's assumption, of an Imperative ; and, 
with it, his example of — " A House join a Party 
" Wall ;" — exploded etymologically, without 
having recourse to any of the reasonings which I 
have brought against them : And all that can fol- 
low, with regard to this Word, can be only of se- 
condary importance, in the present investigation. 

Dr. Murray continues thus : " Like For and 
*' Gan, this Word meant close ta, at^ before j and 
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" hence opposite.''— ^^ By signifying opposite, k 
** came to mean returned^ retorted^ sent, or done 
" again* It is not directly from with an, to join ; 
^^ and the reader must observe that, it never signi-^ 
'^ fied WITH until it had denoted turned toward, 
** before ; in opposition to conjunction. It wa» 
^* little used until Mid became obsolete." 

From the whole account of the Word in ques- 
tion, afforded by the illustrious Etymologist 
from whom the above quotations are only partial 
extracts, we derive a very important lesson : which 
I must here recommend to the particular atten- 
tion of readers, in order to show how little can be 
trusted to the logicalness of expression in the Ancient 
Dialects. The fact is this : We find in the pre- 
sent instance that, One Same Word, at difier- 
ent stages of Language, came to signify several 
MOST DIFFERENT IMPORTS ; although thesc are, 
all of them, imports of Relation. Nay, it may be 
offered for a general remark, on the authority 
which I am now citing, that, during the poverty 
of Language, the Same Word bad, very usually, 
the Two most opposite meanings of Relation that 
can exist. In the place already referred to, and 
previously to the assertions which I have quoted. 
Dr. Murray says, — " Mid and gemano are from 
" mag, gather, compress , unitCy mix. Migd, ac- 
*• cordingly, signified joined, and, of course, in 
" company." After this (as we have seen,) he 
s^ssigns to the Word — Withra — all the very differ- 
ent significaiives of turning, going, close to, at, be- 
fore^ opposite, returned, retorted, sent or done again. 
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And, lastly, we are infonned, by direct implica* 
tion, that With came to mean the same as Mid, 
** L e. COMPRESS, UNITE, MIX :" because we are told 
that, '^ it was little used until Mid became ob- 
*^ solete." In the same passage, it appears rather 
contradictory that, it is said, — ^^U never signified 
^* WITH, until it bad denoted turned^ towardi^ be- 
** fore ; in opposition to conjunction.''' But I hare 
nothing here to do ivith the Contradictions of 
Etymology. And it is sufficient to insist upon 
two- nndisputable considerations — namely — First 
that, the Word in question has, at various stages 
of the language, gone through a complete vagary of 
different imports of Relation ; and. Secondly, that, 
at length, it has come to denote that Sort of Re- 
lation, between Two Things, which appears to 
have been once expressed by the Word " Mid," 
— namely — ** joined, and of course^ in com- 
« pany/' 

Now, as a requisite and necessary alteration, 
here ; I would only correct the Term " joined'* 
by substituting joining; as, we find, such a mo- 
dification is not altogether unpractised by Dr. 
Murray himself, or by the Ancient Tribes whom 
he quotes r whom I have already cited, as making 
the Same Word signify both Past and Present 
Action. And, then, I apprehend, we shall have 
nearly the true and proper import of the Word — 
With. 

To this, however, is to be added the suggestion 
that, we have, in the present day, given rather a 
different import to this Word ; and have thereby 
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formed a very useful distinction, if it were but duly 
observed ; — That is, in making With signify a 
Moral, in contradistinction to a Mere Physical, 
Relation : because With, in the strictest propriety of 
the English Language^ means a Moral tying be- 
tween Some Two Things ; whereas a Mere local 
Prosimity, without any Moral Tye, is signified 
more properly by the Word By, — which means 
Touching or Nearing. Nor is this the less true, 
although the propriety of the matter is sacrificed 
in very many instances of ordinary expression. 
Thus, it would convey two very different mean- 
ings, if it were deposed, in a Court of Justice, that 
one person walked several miles by another person ; 
and again, if it were said that, he had walked several 
miles with that person. Although, in the face of 
such proper expression, it is common enough to 
employ the Minor Verb By, when With ought to 
have been used ; as when we say — By the Help of 
God ; when it ought to be With, instead of By. 
The Word — With — may, indeed, with propriety, 
be called our Moral Preposition or Minor Verb, 
in the English Language. When we talk of stand- 
ing By a man ; we intend that we will stand with 
him. 

Besides this much of certain evidence ; it is 
now to be observed that, over and above the un- 
doubted Verbal Origin of the Word With, it is very 
probable there has, at a far later period of our 
Language, been a Verb to with. We have, at 
this day, in our Provincial Speech, the Noun 
Withe ; although, as is justly observed by Mr. 
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Tooke, this Noun " is not often used in our books.'' 
He has, in bis Notes^ furnished two, or three, ex- 
amples of the employment of this Noun; to 
which the reader may refer : but almost every 
Englishman knows it is the Nameof aTvE, maide 
of any flexible Twig of a ligneous nature, such as 
baskets are made of. 

The reason which I think renders it extremely 
probable that this Noun was employed as a Verb, 
and was. afterwards lost as such, divides itself 
into two distinct considerations : — namely, — First 
that, the pronunciation of this IVord as a Verb is 
attended with some organic inconvenience ; owing 
to which, it would naturally, in time, come tq give 
place to ^owe of/zer Verb, of similar import but of 
easier utterance : And Secondly that, we have 
actually another Verb, in the Language, which 
possesses both these qualities ; which is the Verb 
TO WATTLE, which is a well-known English 
Verb, although, like the Noun Withe, (to speak 
in the words of Mr. Tooke,) it is not often used in 
our books — it being a Verb expressive only of a 
very low occupation. But, whether or not this 
Word has, at any period of our Language, passed, 
from being of Verbal Origin^ to being employed 
popularly as a Verb — and as the Minor Verb — 
wiTHiNG, — is a matter of no consequence either to 
the General Subject, or to our estimation of the 
Real import of this Word. And, I suppose, we 
may be satisfied here, with regard to the Etymo- 
logy of the Word — With. I shall, therefore, 
proceed to consider the Word — By. 
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Mr. Tooke has asserted the Preposition — By 
— ^to be the Imperative of the Anglo-Saxon Verb 
Beon, — to BE. I have already shewn^ at large, 
the almost continual absurdity of sense which 
follows, when we attempt to interpret this Word 
as an Imiperative, as often as it is employed either 
Prepositionally or Adverbially. And, if any thing 
more were wanting, in order to ascertain the fal- 
lacy of Mr. Tooke's assumption, we find Dr, Mar- 
ray has given his etymological testimony conclu- 
sively against him. 

In the Second Volume of the History of the Eu- 
ropean Languages, page 31, it is said, " Big, inn, 
^* and DU, are the last words of this order which 
" require explanation. The one is from Big, the 
^' diminutive of Bag, to work, and signifies touch- 
" ingy working on closely. The Verb Big is almost 
^* coeval with the radicals in the sense of move^ 
** act J worky live or stay in a place. Big is there- 
** fore a station or residence." 

Again, in Dr. M.'s " Illustrations," page 
344, it is said, " Big or Bi, close to." 

Here I request the reader to observe that. Dr. 

Murray has talked (almost at the close of the 

jftrst of these two passages,) of the '* Verb, big." 

And, here (in the second passage) he identifies Big 

with By or Bi. 

Again, back in page 2 of his Text, he says, 
" By, which originally meant at^ often signifies 
" beside^ and, in a secondary sense, beside the 
*• other object ; for example, by a road, mark, or 
" line, which is equivalent to being q^them." 
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Concerning the Verbal nature of the Word — 
By, — therefore, I apprehend, there cannot remain 
an ETYMOLOGICAL doubt. 

And here it may be proper to remark that, in 
the course of the evidence which has been adduced 
from the authority of Dr. Murray, in different 
parts of this Work, it has incidentally appeared 
that, yARious Others of our most ordinary, and 
of course most hacknied and mutilated, So-called 
Prepositions, such as At, — ^To, — and Of, — have 
been equally shewn to proceed from a Verbal 
Origin. In the last-quoted extract, for example, 
we have the So-called Preposition — ''Off," — 
(which was formerly spelt like the Adverb Off,) 
identified with the Verbal — By — : And the Same 
Word — By — identified with At. 

In fine. Not only does it appear, in the most 
satisfactory manner, that the Four Words whose 
Nature has been thus investigated ; and, also. 
Various other Prepositions, incidentally men- 
tioned here ; are Verbals in the So-called Pro- 
gressive Participial Foi^m : but, if the reader should 
go over '* The History of the European 
" Languages," with a view to the fact ; I con- 
ceive, he must be struck by observing how con- 
tinually this Form of expression is sheM'^n to be 
instrumental in the So-called Prepositional, 
as well as in the Verbal character. 



Anal. VOL. ii. 
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SUBSECTION V. 

1. Of the French Pretended Preposition — Chez ; 
together with some Observations on the English 
Preposition — ^Through — : General Grammatical 
Considerations involved in this discussion. — 2. Final 
illustration of the Nature of So-called Prepositions 
or Minor Verhs^ and of the Law of Alternation of 
these in Series. — 3. Conclusion of the Analysis ef 
Minor Verbs. 

The Principal and indeed the only reason for 
going into an investigation of the Nature of the 
So-called French Preposition — Chez — ; (more 
especially as this Word is altogether foreign to 
our Language ;) is the fact of its having been, in 
a very conspicuous manner, selected by Mr. 
Tooke, in order to serve as- an example, and ifi 
fact as a triumphant proof, of the truth of his 
General Assumption that, No Word can become a 
So-called Preposition until after it has under- 
gone the process q/* Corruption. And, as I ap- 
prehend that nothing could be more conclusively 
demonstrable than the real nature of the Word — 
Chez ; — And that, No Word could, in its real 
nature, serve for a more remarkable illustration of 
the truth of my own general reasonings on the Sub- 
ject, than this one ; I deem it peculiarly for- 
tunate, for the sake of those readers who may 
have been more particularly biassed in favor of 
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Mr. Tooke's Theory, that he h^ chosen the Word 
in question as a Crucial Test of his doctrine. 



Previously, however, to entering upon the con- 
sideration of the Word — Chez — itself, it is proper 
I should advert to my having, in a former place, 
intimated an intention of going into a similar in- 
quiry vi'ith regard to the nature of the English So- 
called Preposition — Through. Which Word 
Mr. Tooke has affirmed to be a Noun : But con- 
cerning which, I intended to shew that, if it is a 
Noun, it is then No Preposition. But the trouble 
of so'doing has been saved me by Dr. Murray; 
who has shewn, etymologically y that the Word — 
Through — is not the Noun Door, Gate, or 
Passage, as Mr. Tooke has confidently asserted ; 
but is the Ancient Adverb — Across. " Thairh, 
through, or over," (says Dr. Murray, Volume Second^ 
page 29,) *' Thwairh is cross, from thwarig, an 
" adjective of th war, to turn." — Such, according 
to the same authority, is the frequent fate of Mr. 
Tooke s particular Derivations. 

But, although this Word — Through — is thus 
disposed of; it may not be unprofitable, here, to 
shew HOW, or with what sort of logical ef- 
fect, Mr. Tooke's exposition of it reads, when 
it is duly laid out. In his First Volume, page 335, 
he says, — •" Mr. Harris's instance (translated into 
*^ modern English) stands thus :" 

* The splendid Sun — join his beams — genially 
^warmeth — passage the air' — (or, the air being 



'. 
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i}\e passage or medium) ^ the fertile earth.^—^* And 
" in the same manner may you translate the pre- 
'* position Through in every instance wherein Thrd 
" is used in English, or its equivalent preposition 
** in any other language." 

With regard to the extract now furnished; and 
to the Doctrine which it embodies ; I need only 
solicit the attention of the reader to the Two 
Forms of Expression which Mr. Tooke, in the 
character of a Philologist and Grammarian, de- 
liberately lays down as being synonymous and con- 
vertible — namely — '* warmeth passage the air '* 

— and " THE AIR BEING THE PASSAGE." And 

here it is not for a moment intended to be denied 
that, the former of these two expressions might 
serve as a Jargon, to suggest the import of the latter 
to the mind of a Barbarian who had not yet ac- 
quired any more rational method of Language. 
But, it may be asked ; Can this fact, (even if we 
should go the length of supposing that the practice 
of it once actually existed among Barbarian 
Tribes,) Can Any Such fact as this, in the least 
degree, avail to render so revolting a jargon en- 
durable among an enlightened people ? I have 
already, as being a matter of the last degree 
of importance to the very existence of a Science 
of Language, depicted in the strongest terms the 
gross absurdity of stringing together a Number of 
Nouns, (considered at the moment syntactically as 
Nouns,) and laying these down as a Sentence, or 
Speech, of Any Sort : And have, with this intent^ 
resorted to the only method of illustration which 
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could serve to exhibit this absurdity in its real 
magnitude — namely — that of supposing an at- 
tempt to be made to express Any Operation in 
Arithmetic, by a Number of Signs of Quantities, 
such as A. B, C, or 3. 7. 9., without Any Sign of 
Operation between them. And here, more particu- 
larly, when we have before our eyes the actual 
fact of a Philologist, of no meaner reputation than 
that of Mr. Tooke, expressly laying down such a 
Formula in Verbal Grammar as that now under 
consideration, I feel the more imperatively called 
upon to hold up the matter, in the most conspi- 
cuous light, in order to secure the complete revolt 
of Philologists against a doctrine so deeply sub- 
versive of even our most humble pretensions to 
Rationality in the Department of Language. In 
fulfilment, therefore, of this intention, I have no 
hesitation in affirming that, if all the mistakes and 
blunders in Mode and TeKse for which boys 
have been whipped, through three thousand years, 
were made up into one parcel of error ; it would 
form but a mole-hill, compared with the moun- 
tain-absurdity of stringing Nouns together to form 
a Speech or Sentence. And, if it were required 
to furnish an example which should transcend 
every other, in order to exhibit the .preposterous 
inconsistency of mankind in some of their attempts 
to enlarge their Sphere of Knowledge ; I think, 
nothing could serve, for this purpose, more effec- 
tually than the spectacle of beholding Teachers, 
and their Scholars, busied and turmoiled in all 
the phases of Conjugation, Inflexion, &c. ; 
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while this enormous absurdity, of Noun Preposi* 
TiONS, is admitted, and looked up to, as one of the 
New Lights op Language. It is on such an 
occasion as this, therefore, that the power of 
ridicule (if need were) ought to be called in, to 
serve the purposes of General Truth. And it is 
here that the unsparing lash of Mr. Tooke {if he 
had happened to see the subject in the same light) 
would have been wielded with keenest sarcasm, to 
irradicate a fallacy so monstrous. 

I trust, indeed ; and I expect to be told ; that, 
a large proportion of readers might not require the 
matter in question to be shewn in any thing like 
so forcible a light, as that in which I have now 
placed it, in order to secure their complete revolt. 
And, in addition to this, it is easy to foresee that, 
the time will arrive, when it will become the won- 
der of all, that, at a period so late as the com- 
mencement of the Nineteenth Century, the Doctrine 
of Noun Prepositions was actually taught, and 
universally received, by Grammarians. But, along 
with this, there is no competent and ingenuous 
person, but must be aware that, among the large 
class of Philological readers who have imbibed 
the Grammatical Theory of Mr. Tooke, there are 
not a few who, to much learning and classical re- 
search^ have not added any very deep concernment 
about the Structure of Human Ideas, whether 
real or supposed ; and who, therefore, will go but 
slowly into a due consideration of the Nature of 
these " Causes OF Language," since they have 
been %o signally scouted by their Master : While, 
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at the same time, these learned persons feel so 
satisfied with the Views which they hare accepted 
at the bands of the Philologer of Pariey, that no- 
thing short of an exposure of the most* monstrous 
^absurdities in these views, and these absurdities 
placed in the most glaring lights, could be expected 
to do so much as rouse them from their sleep of 
security, and induce them to open their eyes upon 
tiie actual state of the prospect around them. 
Tliere is no person, therefore, who has a serious 
desire for the advancetnent of the subject, but 
must discern that, every stress ought to be laid 
upon exhibiting the Defects of the Late System, in 
such forms as must render it impossible for the 
most prejudiced of its advocates, for a moment, to 
think of encountering the ridicule in Wjbich any 
attempt at defending it would inevitably involve 
him. I may add, indeed, that I proceed, here, 
upon the actual knowledge of &ne such instance of 
bias: Which, I apprehend, warrants the calcula- 
tion that there may be more persons of this de- 
scription. 

The nature of the present topic induqes me, in 
the close of these observations, to subjoin, as a 
general remark, that, in such Subjects as Gram- 
mar; or, as Metaphysics m many of its branches; 
it is vain to utter, as is very cK^mmonly done, an 
unqualified assertion that a writer ought to pro- 
ceed with a straight-forward statement of his 
Principles, without digressing to discuss those of 
antecedent or opposed authorities. The certain 
consequence of such an attempt would be that. 
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any reader, with an imagination filled by authori- 
ties and prejudices, would be every moment dis- 
turbed by objections, which he himself would be alto- 
gether unable to solve^ but which might be exploded 
for ever by being adverted to and discussed by 
the writer. In any such branch of research, there- 
fore, it is the indispensable business of an author 
to anticipate and provide for every prejudice, and 
every objection, which is of such a magnitude as 
to induce any serious risk of its competing with 
his Principles, by influencing his readers. 



Of The French Preposition — Chez. 

In the Diversions of Purley, Mr. Tooke 
says> *' There is not (as far as I am aware) a 
" Preposition in any Language, answering directly 
** to the French Preposition Chez. Yet does it by 
" no means follow, that the modem French do 
" therefore employ any operation of the mind, or 
*^ put their minds into any posture different from 
" their ancestors, or from other nations; but only 
" that there happens not to be in any other Lan- 
" guage a similar corruption of some word corres- 
** ponding precisely with Chez. Which is merely 
" a corruption of the Italian Substantive Casa : -in 
" the same manner as chose is from cosa,'' &c. &c. 
. After the reasonings, with regard to the Nature 
or Structure of Language, which have been sub- 
mitted to the reader in the course of the foregoing^ 
Sections, I should here be strongly inclined . to 
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pause, for a moment, and desire' of him to con- 
template the Climax of Doctrine whioh ii exhi- 
bited in the passage that has jnst been tratiscribed 
— namely — that of Noun-Prepositions, and of 
Prepositions that are the Offspring op 
Corruption ! But I shall proceed, and let an 
exposition of the real and manifest nature of the 
Word — Chez — serve as the last corhmeiitar* 
which could be offered upon the Doctrine in 
question. 

First, then, I observe, It is true that, when 
the French employ the Word or So-called Prepo^ 
sition Chez — they do not employ any operation 
df the mind, or put their minds into any posture, 
different from other Nations. But, with regard 
to Mr. Tooke's previous assertion — namely — that. 
There is not in any other Language a Preposition 
answering directly to the French Preposition 
— Chez ; — I must beg leave to risk the opinion 
that, there are, in the English Language, Some 
Dozens of Words, which are employed in a sense 
answering precisely, — or with a most pef^ect 
equivalence^ — to that of the So-called French Pre- 
position .Chez : — Although no Literary Autho- 
rity, in the English Language ; — ^nor, even, ^ny 
obtrusions of Popular Conceit ; — has ever dreamt 
of introducing these Words into the Part of Speech 
called Prepositions. 

Secondly. In order, therefore, to start upon 
common or assented ground, toward the exposi- 
tion of this Word, or of its Grammatical Office 
rather, I here adopt, without hesitati(>n/ the deri^ 
Anal. VOL. ii. Q 
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vation and import which has been assigned to it 
by Mr. Tooke himself ; namely — that, — it is 
the Noun — Casa ; — and it means no other than 
House. Hence, whatever may prove to be the 
Grammatical result of this fact, there is not a 
doabt, here, that the Word in question was, and 
18, and always must be considered or interpreted 
as, a Noun : And thus far the views and expo- 
sition furnished by Mr. Tooke are established* 
The only question which now remains on the 
Subject, therefore, is. Whether, or not, this Noun 
DOES, or CAN, serve in the Office of a So-called 
Preposition, in the French, or i^ Any Other Lan^ 
guage ? After what has been advanced, however ; 
and, especially, after what has been again sug- 
gested in adverting to the Word — ^Through ; — 
the question, I think, can neither be doubtful, nor 
tedious in its solution. 

Mr. Tooke, (I believe,) as well as Mr. Harris 
and All Other Grammarians, admits that a Preposi- 
tion is the Sign of Some Relation between the Two 
Words which it connects. Had Mr. Tooke known, 
therefore, that a Relation between Any Tw(> 
Words, or Things, is (in a logical sense) an AcftoN 
BETWEEN these Things ; He would instantly have 
admitted that a Preposition must be a Ver»; 
because he knew that No Word except a Verb can 
be the Sign of Any Action. Besides, or collateral 
with this, also ; Had Mr. Tooke been aware of the 
Grand Fundamental error of Logicians, in their 
assuming that an Action is an Attribute^ of SOME 
ONE Agent ; (whereas, on the contrary, it is de- 
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monstrated to be a Distinct Logical Link or 
Vinculum between SOME TWO CO.agents ;) 
lie might instantly hare discerned that, Every 
Preposition is precisely such a Link or 
Vinculum between Some Two Nouns ; and 
lie would thus.have perceived that, a Preposition 
is a Thing in Langtmge perfectly analogous to 
an Action in Logic. 

In case it might otherwise be incautiously sup- 
posed here, by some readers, that Every Prepo- 
sition is not a Connector of Two Nouns ; Or, in 
Other words, In case it should be supposed, for 
example, that, in the expression — He went to 
London — the So-called Preposition — To — con- 
nects NOT Two Nouns, but connects only a 
Verb and a Noun ; I deem it may not be inex- 
pedient, here, to call to their recollection One of 
the Primary Grammatical Principles which have 
been advanced, and insisted upon, in these pages 
— namely — that. Every Verb, situated as the 
Verb — ** went" — now is, becomes, fof the time 
being, a Syntactical Noun, and is the Nomina- 
tive to the Preposition which it precedes. 

Mr. Tooke having labored in one comfnon mis- 
take with all Logicians, with regard to the Two 
Fundamental Truths — namely — First — Thai 
Every Relation w, in a Logical Sense^ an Ac- 
tion ; — and. Secondly^ — ^That an Action — (i. e. 
Every Action) — is a Principal Grammatical 
Object, distinct from the Two Co- Agents 
which support it, precisely as a London Bridge is a 
Principal Distinct Object between the Two Banks 
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of the RiveF which it connects, with this only dif- 
ference, that, Every Action is a Simple Bridge 
analogous to a Bridge of Only One ArcHi 
while London Bridge is complexed of Severai^ 
Arches ; the utter want of the smallest glimpsie 
of light with respect to these Two Principles, 
(which form the very soul of the Genius of Lan- 
guage,) precluded the possibility that he could 
avoid falling into the most untenable conclusions, 
in his attempts to solve any. of the real arcana of 
Grammar^ and reducpd. him to stake his reputa- 
tion to such expositions as that which I am about 
to quote. 

After informing us (truly) that the Word- — 
CHEZ-^i$ the Noun Casa ; — Mr. Tooke gravely 
subjoins the following illustration of his view/s 
with regard to it. — *' For, Je viem db chez vous, 
" is no other than Je viens de casa A vous.^'' Which 
exposition of his, when put literally into English, 
ip^kes him affirm that the expression — / come 
from House You — means as much, and this 
SAA^^i as — / come from House to you^ i. e. from 
House FINISHING you. 

. Now if-^r. Tooke had been speaking w an 
ordinary person, in any matter in which the equi-^ 
valence of the two expressions in question were % 
fact to be ascertained, — ^or disputed ; it would, 
then, have been a fit and a true assertion, to affirm 
their equivalence. But, altogether different from 
any such character, Mr. Tooke was speaking in 
the Office of a Grammarian, laying out thb 
Sci]gI9C£ of the Two Different Expressions, anb 
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AFFIRMING THE EQUIVALENCE OF THE Two, CON* 

siDERED AS Two FoRMtLAs OF SiGNs. The ques- 
tion to b(B decided, therefore, is — Whether the-Ex* 
pression — " House You" — can be considered as 
equivalent to the Expression — *' House to'' (i.e. 
finishing) "You;" Or, Whether, while the latter 
is a strictly Rational Formula of Sign^, the 
former is not an exhibition of absurdity utterly re-^ 
voltingto Every Principle of a Science o/* Signs? 
And, although it is not here denied that the mean* 
ing of a speaker may be understood in the objecr 
tionable case ; Yet, 1 would ask, Can Any Such 
Expression, as this, be more tolerable in a 
Science of Rational Signs, than the Mewing^ 
or Purring^ of an animal, (the gross import of 
which we perfectly understand^) could be tolerated 
for such a Formula. 

The question is soon decided ; And this with 
no less than mathematical certainty^ and mathemati- 
cal precision. If we suppose a Professor of Alge- 
bra to sit down, in order to instruct a Boy in the 
Notation (as preparatory to teaching him the 
Latvs) of that Science ; and if We farther suppose 
this Professor to lay it down, as a maxiin in this 
Kind of Notation, that the Expression — ^A — JB — is 
equivalent to the Expression A x B, — or A + B ; — 
or, else, iis equivalent to Some Expression of A 
and B— WITH Some Other Sign of an Opera^ 
,tion between them ; Then, this Teacher of Alge* 
braical Notation would be proceeding upon a 
Principle precisely the same as that upon whicli 
ftf r. Tooke, as a Grammarian, has laid it down 
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that,—** House You" — ^is equivalent to — " House 
** TO " (i. e. finishing) "Fow," — And, if the sup- 
posed procedure of the Algebraist would be an 
affront to Human Understanding ; then, the ac- 
tual procedure of the Grammarian, as quoted in the 
present case, is specifically One and the Same : The 
two causes differ in nothing farther — than in being 
two individual cases of the same class. 

And here, in this final appeal to the certain and 
indubitable analogy — or Generic identity 
FATHER — which exists, and must uniformly be 
recognised as existing, of the Laws of Scien- 
tific Notation with those of Verbal Grammar, it 
may not be without use, especially to some classes 
of readers, to observe that, the Signs of Opera- 
tions in Algebra, or Arithmetic, are in point of. 
fact Virtual \ERBsJnasmuck as they are Virtuai. 
Prepositions: Thus 

6. adding 6. equal 4. adding 8. 

8* subtracting 4. equal 12. subtracting 8. 
.6. multiplying 6. equal 12. multiplying 3. 

4. dividing 12. equal 3. dividing 9. 

Or, in the last example it might be said — 
12. dividing by ing 4. equal 9, dividing bying 3. 
*■*■■■•'. 

And thus are the Nominally Two Kinds of No- 
tation in question identified, beyond the reach of 
an objection, or a cavil. Indeed it is well known 
to every School-boy that, when he is uttering his 
Arithmetic, instead of writing it, he continually 
makes use of the Prepositions — to, — from^ — by 
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and INTO : But the want is that, a School-boy ; 
or Any Grammarian for him ; entertains no con- 
ception that the Words — to, — from, — by, — and 
INTO, — are Veirbs ; as it is certain, from all the 
.demonstrated Principles of Grammatical Science 
in this work, Every Sign of an Action or 
Operation must be. 

To resume, now, with regard to the views of 
Mr. Tooke ; it would be an instance of trifling, 
altogether unworthy of the Subject, were any one 
here to attempt to defend his doctrine, upon a 
plea that, he only meant to affirm that the expres- 
sion — " House You'' — ^is an eli.iptical expres- 
sion ; and that, when the elided Sign is filled in/ 
the whole becomes equivalent to the expression — : 
" HotJLse to You.'' This, indeed, Mr. Tooke him- 
self has, {most inconsistently with himself ,) affirmed, 
in his context. And it, assuredly, needed no pro- 
found expositor to inform any person that, the One 
Expression imports, in some way^ the same as the 
other. But this exposition is only cutting the 
knot, with regard to the Character of the Word — 
Chez ; — and is not untying it. And it is quite 
undeniable that Mr. Tooke, altogether over and 
above the Principle ofEllision, esteemed the Word — 
Chez — to have acquired, THROUGH THE PRO- 
CESS AND VIRTUE OF CORRUPTION, — the 
Grammatical Character of a Preposition, in addi-' 
tion to its PiRiMARY Character of a Noun : for 
(we are to recollect) he deliberately affirms that, 
the reason why no other Language has a Preposi- 
tion precisely answering to this One is^ that, ^' there 
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^' happens not to be m any other Language a 
*' Similar Corruption of some word c6rre- 
^ponding precisely with the word Chez. If either 
tiiie French Grammarians, or Mr. Tooke for them, 
had viewed the Word — Chez — as being a Mere 
Syntactical Noun ; ^nd as requiring a PreposU 
tion (such as from, or to,) to be understood (dong 
with itf when such is not actually expressed ; then, 
there could not have been any cause of difficulty, 
or discussion, in the Subject ; and these Writers 
eould only have had to remark, as a popular error, 
the calling of this Word — a Preposition. But it 
is manifest that the Word — Chez — has invoU 
ved its French expositors in insuperable embar- 
rassment : and that, Mr. Tooke, in affirming it, 
truly, to be a Noun, has not the less affirmed it 
to be at the same time a Preposition ; and this 
upon the sole ground of its having gone through 
the process ofCoRRUPTiON. 

In proof of what I now conclusively assert, 1 
have extracted the following passage, from that 
part of Mr. Tooke's Treatise which treats of the 
Subject. Speaking of the observations of the 
Abb6 Girard upon the Nature of the Word— • 
Chez — he says, — *' Neither could he have said"— 

* li s'agit ici de la permission que Tusage a accord^e 

* k quelques propositions d'en rOgir d'autres ea 
'- certaines occasions : c'est-a-dire, de les souffrir 
« dans les compl6mens dont elles indiquent le'rap-^ 

* port ; comme — * Je viens de chez vous.* — ^* He 
** would have seen through this grammatical mys-: 
*' tery of one preposition'^^ governing another; and 
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'^ would have said, that D£ may be prefixed to 
** the Substantive Chez (id est, casa) in the same 
" manner as to any other substantive. For," — 
* Je viens De chez wus — " is no other than — Jc 
** viens de casa d vous : or, (omitting the Segnacaso) 
" de CASA vous ; or, de CA vofis'' 

" Diversions of Purley, Vol. 1. page 303." 

Here, then, we have arrived at the upshot of 
Mr. Tooke's doctrine of the Subject; amounting 
incontestibly to this — ^namely — Firsts That, the 
Preposition — De— may be prefixed to the Sub- 
stantive Chez or Casa, in the same manner as 
to Any Other Substantive : which assertion is a 
truth that no Grammarian need have asserted, 
and hardly any child needed to be told : — And, 
— Secondly^ — ^That, when this prefixing takes place 
in the case of the Noun Chez ; — it is an example of 
" One Preposition's governing ANOTHER." 
Now it is in this last-mentioned assertion 
that, I a£Srm, Mr. Tooke, in the present case» 
speaks from the bottom of an abyss into 

WHICH NOT ONE RAY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OP 

Language ever shot. Although I have before 
suggested, as a most important Principle in Gram-' 
mar ; and shall presently advert again to the fact; 
that. One Real Preposition may, and very 
frequently does, govern Another Real Preposi- 
tion ; and this in Series of Two, Three, or More 
Prepositions, — each one governing that which 
next succeeds to it,— a matter which neither Mr. 
Anal. VOL. ii. R 
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Tooke nor any other Grammarian has ever* sus- 
pected. 

The real troth of the existing case is, that the fore- 
going expression — " Je *oiens de casa h vous,'* — 
amounting in English to — I come from House to 
You, — ^but which would be expressed in an idiom 
more familiar to us if we said — I come from 
House OF You, — is as Grammatical a Structure 
as can appear in any Language. And, although 
the haste of popular pronunciation has occasioned 
the usual ellision of the Preposition — (* the Seg- 
* nacaso ') — to : — And popular inattention has thus 
suffered the Noun — Chez — to pass for a Pre- 
position in the French Language, until, at length, 
even French Grammarians, and English Gram- 
marians also, have lost the Real Grammatical 
Character of this Word : Yet^ it is not in the 
least degree less dark, or less deplorable for Hu- 
man Reason, that such an exhibition in the Phi- 
losophy OF Signs should have reared its head in 
an age so generally enlightened as that in which 
we live. Mr. Tooke has called this exhibition — 
" the MYSTERY of One Preposition's goviming 
Another." — Mystery, indeed, it must appeair 
to all those who do not discern that it is a most 
egregious ^surdity : And yet, we have an 
additional lesson in the reflection which Mr, 
Tooke has expressed, in the conclusion of his 
doctrine with regard to the Word in question j 
which I shall transcribe, here, for the benefit of 
those who may have occasion to apply it. 

'' But thus it is that when Grammar comes at 
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" length (for its application is always late) to be 
^^ applied to Language; some long preceding 

corruption causes a difficulty : ignorance of the 

corruption gives rise to some ingenious system 
" to account for those Words which are con- 
'' sidered as original and not corrupted. Suc- 
** ceeding ingenuity and heaps of misplaced leam- 
" ing increase the difficulty, and make the error 
** more obstinate, if not incurable.'' 

The only consolatory circumstances, in this 
view of the past, are that, Writers of Universal 
Grammar have been very few ; and that, these 
few, for the most part, have supposed their chance 
of success to consist in the employment of 
MUCH LEARNING. The reflection, upon this last 
mentioned head, which has been quoted by Mr. 
Tooke in another part of his Work, from John- 
son's Preface, is equally just and important in 
this place : — 

*' Junius appears to have excelled in extent of 
" learning, and Skinner in rectitude of under- 
** standing. Junius was accurately skilled' in all 
*^ the northern languages ; Skinner probably ex- 
^^ amined the ancient and remote Dialects only 
^' by occasional inspection into dictionaries : But 
^' the learning of Junius is often of no other use 
*^ than to shew him a track by which he may de- 
** viate from his purpose ; to which Skinner al- 

wajs presses forward by the shortest way. 

Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous : 
" Junius iB always full of knowledge ; but his va- 
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'^ riety distracts his judgment, and his learning is 
^ " very frequently disgraced by his absurdities.'* 

As a concluding observation, of vital importance 
here, I merely remark that, the present discus- 
sion is to be regarded, not as l)eing for the sake of 
the Word — Chez— ^alone : but with a view to 
the General Structure of So-called Prepo- 
sitions. 

To pass on, now, to Another consideration of 
the Word — Chez. — That this Word, — whether 
uncorrupted or corrupted y — can never serve in any 
other Office than that of a Noun, in any Syntac- 
tical Arrangement or Device whatever, unless 
when put as an Adverb ; is a truth which will, 
if possible, appear still more clearly in my re- 
deeming of the pledge, which was given in the 
outset of this discussion, that there are in the 
English Language Some dozens of Words that 
are perfectly equivalent to this one; although 
the English Grammarians, or even the English 
Vulgar, have never dreamt of introducing Such ' 
Words into the Part of Speech called Prepo- 
sitions. 

Nothing, indeed, could surprise me more, than 
that Mr. Tooke should have denied the existence 
of these Words; or, failed to advert to the perfect 
specific identity which exists in them and " his sup- 
posed Unique Preposition. Nor does this, 
in the case of some of these Words, stop at all 
short of an Individual identity, in point of 
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import. The matter of fact is. as common, and 
as obtrusive upon our attention, as tlie cries of 
street merchandise. 

Thus, in the First place, If we address a Let- 
ter — To Mr. John Bull, Portland Placje, 
London; — ^the Compound Noun — "Portland 
Place,'* — in this expression, — is precisely as much 
a Preposition, as the French Word — Chez — is 
in any such situation. At the same time; there 
is not an English Letter-carrier, who does not 
understand that, such an Address means — To 
Mr. John Bull, IN (i. e. inning) Portland Place, 
IN {i. e. inning) London. 

Secondly. It is not altering the case, but is only 
stating it more immediately in the French Idiom, 
if we suppose the Letter addressed to Mr. A. — 
House — Mr. B. — Portland Place. And, though 
the London Letter-carrier would judge this to be 
rather what he would call an Outlandish Direc- 
tion ; he would infallibly understand that Jl/r. A. 
resides IN the House OF Mr. B. Portland Place ; 
and would deliver the Letter accordingly. And 
tliough this mode of superscribing a Letter has not 
yet been literally transplanted from the French, 
into the English Language ; it is, nevertheless, a 
notorious fact that Equivalent Idioms to this ob- 
tain, in the English, in all the lower departments 
of commerce. As examples of this; we may take 
the expressions — Port Wine — Pipe — No. 10; — » 
Viiginia Tobacco — Cask — No. 6 ;— and — Broad 
Cloth — Bale — No. 20 : — in which several expres- 
sions, the Words— ^ Pipe — Cask — and — Bale—- 
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are as good and perfect Prepositions, as the 
French Word — Chez — ^is in any situation what- 
ever ; that is, they are not Prepositions at all, 
but are Mere Syntactical Nouns, each in its 
respective phrase. 

In like manner, we have a great variety of Other 
Words, that is Other Nouns,— employed, by a 
very common and very vulgar Idiom, in the very 
same way; — such, for example, as— Barrel,-:- 
Stall, -^ Ward, — Boat, — Barg e, — Coach, — 
Waggon, — Drawer, — Shelf,— Pidgeon-Hole, 
— &c. &c. &c. — Every One of which, when so 
employed, is as much a Preposition, as the Word 
— ^Chez. — Nor is the cause in the least degree 
doubtful, WHY, in the hurry of continual traffic, 
the Vulgar ; — andj even^ the writing and reading 
Vulgar; — such as Excisemen, Wine Coopers, and 
Custom-House Officers, should, for the sake of 
brevity, have thus curtailed the proper expression, 
and thereby rendered what they aqtually do 
express a mass of the grossest Grammatical Ab- 
surdity, if we do not include the understanding of 
Some Preposition (Some Real Preposition) as 
interposed between the Nouns, in each of these 
Formulas. 

Upon the same Principle, and for the same rea-. 
son, I may observe that, although we do not ad- 
dress a Letter, in English, to Mr. A. — House — 
Mr. B. — yet, we do what is perfectly equivalent to 
this, even in the address of a Letter, When we say 
—Mr. ^.— No. 23— Portland Place ; the Nume- 
ral Noun — *'No. 23" — is precisely as much a 
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Preposition, as the Word — Chez — would be in 
the address of a French Letter. 

There is yet remaining One Other consideration 
of the present Subject: In the course of which, 
will be introduced the last illustration, which I 
propose to furnish of the Nature of Minor Verbs 
or So-called Prepositions, with exception of that 
summary notice of them which will occur in the 
concluding chapter of the work. The thing to 
which I now allude is Mr. Tooke's haTing, in the 
place referred to, expressed himself concerning 
the ^* mystery of One Preposition's governing another.^ 
This mystery, we have seen, according to the views 
heretofore entertained of the Subject, consists in a 
Syntactical Noun's following a Preposition^ in the 
French Language, — the said Noun also being itself 
interpreted as a Preposition. It was (it must be 
confessed) somethings in the way of atonement, to 
set down such an Expression for a Mystery. 
But the purpose for which a notice of it is here 
again requisite, is to prevent, upon the one hand, 
the possibility of this absurdity's being, by any per- 
son, confounded with that Law of the Governing 
of Real Prepositions by Prepositions, which was 
suggested and illustrated in a foregoing part of 
this work ; And, at the same time, equally to pre- 
vent, upon the other, the mistake of supposing that, 
in my opposition to Mr. Tooke's Doctrine and the 
French Doctrine of the Word Chez, I meant to 
deny All Governing of Prepositions by One-ano- 
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tber. And, although nothing short of a great degree 
of carelessness, or inattention, could enable any rea- 
der to fall into either of these mistakes; yet, when 
it is considered that the Law, thus again brought 
to the attention of readers, is a thing altogether 
unknown and unsuspected in Accredited Gram- 
mar ; and the necessity there is^ in going over new 
or untrodden ground, to impress a reader indelibly 
with the Nature and the Signs which proclaim it ; 
it cannot be other than safe and expedient to ad- 
vert to the present topic with particular care. 
Besides which, also, I have all along supposed 
that, an additional and concluding string of ex- 
amples of the Nature of Minor Verbs, especially 
with regard to this very Law of their governino 
ONE-ANOTHER, is Still Wanting : which illustration, 
therefore, I had contemplated to supply, in thi^ 
place. 

The Grammatical Law under consideration, 
then, is that. All So-called Prepositions being 
universally and of necessity Verbs; they must, 
as such, conform to the Law of the Alterna- 
tion OF A Verb in a Sentence : In conse- 
quence of which, it comes to pass that, So-called 
Prepositions may; and^ in the perfection of Lan-- 
guagCy VERY frequently do ; FOLLOW one ano- 
ther IN Series, of Two, Three, or More ; 
Each One of them governing that which imme-* 
diately succeeds it, in the series. The Reason, 
moreover, of the Law of the Alternation of a Verb 
in a Sentence^ is laid down in the place where I 
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first delineated this Principle : Which will save the 
occupying of any room with explaining it at pre* 
sent. AII^ therefore, that remains to be done, at 
this stage of the Subject, is to furnish such con- 
cluding examples of the Law, as appear to be re^ 
quisite in order to complete the analysis of Minor 
Verbs. 

In the final execution of this part of my task^ 
there are two considerations which I principally 
desire to impress in the apprehension of readers. 
The First of these is That, although the Law of 
the Alternation of a Verb is a matter altogether 
unrecognised, and unthought of, in Accredited 
Grammar, it is a Principle whose Operation is so 
comprehensive, and whose Utility is so great, that 
a due understanding of this Law may be said to 
be the Key of Grammar. The Second is, That; 
the operation of this Law (which always takes 
place in the employment of Minor Verbs or So- 
called Prepositions in Series) forms one of ihe 
mosty if not quite the most, efficient means, which 
Grammar possesses, or can possess, for the discri- 
minative PERFECTION OF LANGUAGE. The String 
of examples, which will now be submitted for the 
illustration of these two truths, will, in their inter- 
nal evidence, manifest the reality of the fact. And . 
the fact itself consists in this ; that, by reason of 
THE SAID Law, we can define the expressing, or 
asserting, of Anv Primary Action, by the 
expressing of One, Two, Three, or More, 
Minor or Depending Actions, which the occa- 
sions may demand should be discriminated, and so 
Anal. VOL. ii. s 
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EXPRESSEir, by Every People that is fai'advanced in 
General Knowledge ; as contradistinguished from 
the case of any Barbarous People, who cannot ex- 
press themselves better, or more discriminatively, 
than by the assertions, of Actions undefined by 

SUCH VARIOUS specific DIFFERENCES IN THEIR 

MODIFICATIONS. In adverting to this perfection 
x>f Language, however, I do not bring it to notice 
as a device that is not already, to a certain extent^ 
known, and established in our Dialect With 
Kgard to this, from the beginning, I have only 
intended to lay down and illustrate the Gram- 
matical Law or Principle upon which such 
Expressions are constructed, as being a 
Matter never, in the least degree, brought to light 
in Accredited Grammar, but which has hitherto 
been most deplorably misapprehended therein. 
The continued approach to perfection, or improve* 
ment, which must have operated in the Language 
of any enlightened People^ could not fail, in pro- 
cess of time, to give existence to such Structures as 
that now under consideration, as an €ay)edient ea^Uting 
in actual practice. But, to understand the Logical 
Principle^ upon which this expedient has been 
built, is, certainly, quite another matter : And ex- 
perience sufficiently proves that these two things 
are as completely different, as the Action of Speak- 
ing is different from a knowledge of the Mechan- 
ical Principles of the Organisation by means of 
which we do speak. 

In Each of the examples which are now imme- 
diately to follow, therefore, the reader will hav^ to 
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observe, How many Actions are expressed and 
discriminated by the employment of One Single 
Major Verb and ^ following Series of Minors; 
each succeeding Minor Verb depending upon that 
which immediately precedes it in the Character of 
a Syntactical N(5un. 

He WAS preparing for going to France. 
He WAS thinking of returning to England. 
He THOUGHT of endeavouring to return by sea. 
He TALKED of attempting to travel by land. 
He PROPOSED to attempt passing under the walls. 
He SUGGESTED to ride across the country. 
He SPOKE of trying to surround the party. 
They hesitated at endeavouring to persuade him. 
They intended to go expecting {for) to see him. 
He succeeded in coming (for) to meet them. 

It must be unnecessary to add to the number of 
these examples : because it is manifest that Any 
Other Leading Nominative^ or Final Accusative, 
might be employed, instead of those above ex- 
hibited ; and that, the Different Combinations 
both of Major and of Minor Actions, which may 
thus be formed into Series and expressed, are al- 
together infinite ; insomuch that, Every Verb in 
Language may be introduced into them, to serve 
a's well for Minor as for Major Verbs. And here 
Yfe cannot fail to discern the great extent and con- 
venience of such models of Expression : in w^hich, 

ALL circumlocution OR UNNECESSARY ENUN- 
CIATION OF Speech is accueately avoided. 
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The first observation, therefore, which I shall 
offer upon this Principle, is to advert, here again, 
to its PROPEUTY OF ALTERNATING the Gram- 
matical Character or Office of the Words which 
are subjected to it. Thus, in the Series — He 
WAS beginning to prepare for going to France — the. 
Major Verb — "was" — serves first as aVerb^ — and 
the Word — " beginning'' — serves merely as a Ver- 
bal Noun and the Accusative Noun to the Verb was : 
— but, next, the Word — "was " — serves as a Syn- 
tactical Noun and the Nominative to the Word 
— ^^ beginning f' which last is now serving as a 
Minor Verb, its Accusative being the Word — 
**/o" — (j. e. finishing) serving at the moment as a 
Syntactical Noun : And so on, through the Whole 
Series, and through Every Other Series of Analo- 
gous Expressions, And thus, we see, Every 
Verbal, in Any Series of Verbals, serves, and 
must serve, under a Necessary Law of the Category 
<)f Relation, alternately as Verb and as 
Syntactical Noun ; and must be parsed ac- 
<:ordingly. 

To contrast, now, the Structure of Such For- 
mulas as those furnished in the above examples^ 
with the Grammatical Principle upon which 
they would be parsed in the existing or Accredited 
System ; I observe that, the only tendency which 
that System has to recognise, or to speculate ^ 
all upon, what I have called the Principle 
OP Alternation of a Verb in a Sentence, 
is the usual Rule that. One Verb governs 
Another in the Infinitive Mode : and that 
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Other Rule — namely — that a Verbal in ing 
has the Regimen op a Verb. Now the only 
profit which can be made of these Two Rules 
of Accredited Grammar ; and which now stand 
monstrously as two pitiable Anomalies in that 
System; is to adduce them as an indubitable 
evidence, upon their own shexving, that Grammarians 
have recognised the Germ, of the Principle of Al- 
ternation, (at least in their anomalous treatment of 
Verbals in ing:) Although it is here to be un- 
ceasingly kept in view that, I derive the Principle 
in question from a vastly different and far 
higher authority than that of Any Institution 
of Accredited Grammar, — namely— from the Ne- 
cessary and Immutable Structure of tHE 
Category of Relatives and Relation, which 
is the Only Foundation of Language. It 
forms, indeed, a beautiful test of the Paramount 
Authority and Operation of that Category, when 
we remark the Anomaly of Accredited Grammar, 
thus adverted to, as being the Smothered Germ 
of the Principle of Alternation, peeping its head 
from beneath the clods and weeds which the 
blindness of Human Reason and the Institutions 
of Grammarians had heaped upon it, insomuch, 
that it was impossible it could ever bud out into a 
General Law of Grammar ; (and far less into 
that Great and Comprehensive Law which it 
actually constitutes ;) until we had recourse to the 
Necessary Constitution of Relatives and Relation, 
as above explained. 

And, even in bearing evidence to the truth and 
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reality of the Principle of Alternation; it is re- 
quisite to point out, here, that Graromarians have 
not, in the least degree, understood the Logic or 
Philosophy of their own Anomaly ; I mean, so far 
as the Anomaly goes. Of the truth of what I now 
affirm, the following considerations will furnish 
a proof. 

First. Then, I observe, the Rule of Accredited 
Grammar asserts that, " One Verb governs Ano- 
" THER in the Infinitive :" and it thereby means 
that, it governs as a Verb ; and it does not, in 
the least, suppose that, in order to qualify it for 
this governing, the Word in question, for the 

TIME BEING, LAYS DOWN ITS CHARACTER AND 

Office of a verb, and must be parsed as a 
Syntactical Noun ; in which case of parsing, 
this Word is No more a Verb, than John, or 
Peter, is a Verb. 

Secondly. With a darkness perfectly in keeping 
with that just now adverted to ; When the Accre- 
dited System asserts its Rule that, a Verbal in 
ING has the Regimen of a Verb ; it does not, how- 
ever, at all admit that the Verbal, in the moment 
of so governing, is a Verb. 

How different is the prospect — How immeasu- 
rably different the view oi Logical Concatenation in 
SignSf considered as matter q/* Rational Science^ 
vrhen we turn from these two Anomalies of the 
Accredited System, and contemplate Innumerable 
Combinations of Actions in Series ; all of them ex- 
pressed by Signs which, (by an analogy corresponding 
with mathematical precision to the Grammatical Pro- 
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portion o/* Dependence of the succeeding Actions^) 
exhibit to the ear, or to the eye, (as well as to the 
understanding,) the Spectacle of a Chain of 
Simple Grammatical Bridges, — or of One 
Complex Bridge, — resembling the Main Arch 
and Half the Diminishing Arches of our West- 
minster-Bridge, — Each Succeeding Arch lessing 
in correspondence with its Greater Dependence^ 
that is its greater distance from the Principal 
Arch. 

And here we are to observe that there areT wo 
Distinct Principles involved — namely — 
The Law of Alternation— and the Prin- 
ciple OF THE Proportion of Grammatical 
Dependence — of a Verb in a Sentence. In 
x>rder to illustrate the last mentioned of these two 
Principles, theiefore, I observe that, in the follow, 
ing Series — He was beginning to prepare for going 
to France — Not only is the First Minor Verb— 

beginning " — a depending Verb upon its Major 
WAS ;*' — ^but, in the progression of the Series, 
the Second Minor Verb^*to'' {i.e. finishing) is, 
in like manner, depending upon the First Minor 
Verb — ** beginning " — now serving as a NounzxiA 
as the Nominative to the Verb — ** /o" — : And so 
on, in the case of Every Succeeding Verb in the 
Sc^es. In the construction of such a dependence, 
moreover, we are to observe that, we have no con- 
cern whatever with any imagined^ or any real, im- 
portdnce of Any of the Actions expressed^ in any other 
sensCy or on any other scale, than in the sense and 
9cale of its Grammatical Dignity, or Magnitude: 
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Which Magnitude is ever in proportion to the 
Syntactical Place of the Action^ in the Order 
of Expression; the Leading Action, — or its 
Sign or Verb, — being almost always the 
Major. 

It is in thus turning from the Accredited System, 
(with ils Two Anomalies, of Verbals governing 
like Verbs, and of One Verb governing Another 
in the Infinitive,) to the Universal Principle of the 
Alternation of Verbs in their Series, that I think 
we turn from profound darkness to the light of 
Grammar. But the contrast is now placed full in' 
the view of Grammarians : And they are to judge 
for themselves. 

There seems to remain hardly any other consi- 
deration, not already adverted to, in order to ren- 
der this Part of the Structure of Language a matter 
of perfect Rational Science, not dependent upon 
the wind of opinion; or, even, upon any physi- 
cal cause in the change, or improvement, of Lan- 
guage ; because this Structure is founded in those 
Eternal and Necessary Canons of Categorical 
Logic, which possess a stability in Reason that 
nothing, but a Subversion of Reason itself, can 
destroy. The only observation which appears to 
be wanting in this place; and, perhaps, this might 
have suggested itself to every reader who is at all in 
the Subject ; is to remark that, in Series of Verbs, 
as already treated, Every Verb, when li puts off 
the Office of a Verb, and takes on the Office of a 
Noun, in order to act as the Nominative to any 
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Yerh which follows it, or as the Accusative to 
any Verb that precedes it, in that moment, or for 
the time being, takes on a Grammatical Life, 
— I. e. it becomes an Agent — a Co-agent. — ^Thus, 
in the Expression — He prepared for going to 
War; — ^The Verb — " prepared" — becomes^ in its 
turn^ an Agent Noun ; 2LnA it is expressed as 
performing the Action of poring (i. e. fronting) 
the Action of Going ; which Action of Going (or its 
Noun) is, in this case, a Co-agent of the Action of 
FoRiNG or Fronting. And, in this sense^ Every 
Verbal in Language, whenever it is performing 
the Office of a Syntactical Noun in Series, possesses 
as much ^Grammatical Vitality or Life, as the 
Noun, John, or Peter- does in a similar situation. 

The Structure of the Verbal Part of Language, 
which' has now been finally illustrated ; and which 
has, all along, been treated as being of the Nature 
OF a Bridge; contains a Peculiarity of Form, 
which must distinguish it, in point of variety, 
from that of an Ordinary or Architectural Bridge : 
Of the existence of [which peculiarity, perhaps, a 
reader ought to be expressly apprised ; although it 
is manifested in my reasonings, throughout. The 
matter to which I now allude is that, whereas^ in 
Any Architectural Bridge, the Arches can only 
serve in the Office of Arch, and can never serve 
AS Pier, or Abutment; In Language, on the 
contrary, the Arches (i. e. the Verbs) must^ when in 
&rie5, serve — alternately— «^ Arch and as Pier, 
as has been sufficiently shewn and insisted upon. 
Anal. VOL. ii. t 
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To this last intimation may be added the re- 
marky that, an Action is never (in this work) 
supposed to be in strict resemblance with an Arch^ 
— or Beam^ — of Any Sort^ — farther than in the 
Gbn;eric Nature of being a LINK OF LOGI- 
CAL CONNEXION between Some Two Objects. 
Every Action, on the contrary, has been demon* 
strated to be, in strictness, a MEETING — L e. 
A Partition of Contact — between Some Two 
Things. But, although it is certain that^ thus con- 
sidered, neither a Boat, nor a Bird could be sup- 
posed to SAIL THROUGH BETWEEN Any Two Ob- 
jects that are logically considered as supporting Any 
Bridge of Action between them : Yet, the Image 
OF AN Architectural Bridge answers, with 
such full effect, to illustrate the Subject; and to im- 
press it familiarly in the imagination ; that, I have 
no doubt but children may^ hereafter^ with much^ 
advantage^ be initiated in the True Principles of 
Grammar by means of Pia ay -THiiiGs in thePorm 
OF Bridges, constructed for Jhis purpose. 



And here I bring to a close the supplementary 
examples, and arguments, which I had deemed it 
requisite to employ, in order to awake Philologists, 
and all the higher Classes of readers in the De- 
partment of Language, from that sleep of security 
in which they have enveloped themselves, in che- 
rishing the opinion that the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage had begun to see the light in the speculation 
of Etymologists. 
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In doing which, the first observation which I 
desire to make is, that, if such of my readers as, to 
a competent knowledge of the Old System of 
Grammar, unite any cast to a Philosophical con- 
sideration of the Structure of Ideas, together 
with a portion of general acumen suitable to the 
occasion, shall suppose that less forcible, or less 
extensive, reasonings might have sufficed to show 
the real state of the Subject, than those which I 
have employed ; I would beg to remind them that, 
they overlook the actual state of public opi- 
nion AND OF existing PREJUDICE, at the moment I 
am writing. In such case, it must be expected that 
persons who are versed merely in Language ; — 
without much cast to a Philosophical examination 
of its RisAL "Causes;" — (nay — persons who, 
with Mr. Tooke, do not admit the inteirfe- 
rence OF ANY SUCH Causes, AT ALL ;) — wiU Strug- 
gle, or at least will demur, unless it be shewn, from 
the most unanswerable arguments, and to the most 
manifest peril of ridicule, that all struggle must be 
useless. I at least know of One such instance; 
the statement of which, might furnish a very edify- 
ing example here : And I may therefore warrant- 
ably calculate upon there being more such. In 
general, I have felt such a uniform consciousness 
of sufieripg no sort of redundancy to carry me out 
of the road, according to my own conception of it, 
in all its real and necessarily great variety of 
considerations ; that, providing it be found, a^ I 
confidently believe it will, that my labor has re- 
sulted in determining, for ever, the True and Ne- 
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cessary Grammatical Laws of Language; I do not 
expect to be charged, by any competent person, 
with having introduced any topic, or observation, 
which could with expediency have been omitted. 
When any matter of Science becomes generally 
known and established ; it is certain that, the onus 
of not understanding it will Y\e inevitably upon a 
READER : But, in the original suggestion of it, it is 
for its author to proceed upon the fore-knowledge 
that, the onus of not understanding it will as in* 
evitably rest upon him. It is for this reason that, 
in order to render my reasonings and illustrations 
the more easily apprehended, I have, among other 
devices, followed the example of my predecessors 
I — Mr. Harris and Mr. Tooke — in a copious em« 
ployment of capitai-s, italics and Capital Letters, 
as the occasion appeared to require. And, although 
I know not if I have dealt so largely, as either of 
those writers, in the resort to such aids ; I approve 
of it, to the utmost extent, in the case of any 
Original and Difficult Excursion into the Regions 
of General Knowledge. 



It now remains, only, to call the recollection of 
readers to the consideration, that, it is not the 
Theory of Mr, Tooke alone, or in particular, that is 
herein shewn to have never advanced at all in the 
direction of the Philosophy of Language : On 
the contrary, it is the Theory, alike, of Mr. Took^ 
and of all other Philologists that is herein op- 
posed . 
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And here, whatever jadgment shall be formed 
of the tone in which this task has been executed ; 
Especially with regard to my animadversions on 
the views of other writers ; nothing, I trust, ought 
to be more clearly, or more liberally distinguished, 
than the difference there is between that sort of 
expression which arises frpm an earnest and con- 
fident belief in the Subject, and that dictation of 
over-weening which is the result of a contempt for 
the understandings of those whom we oppose. 
As for the case of Mr. Tooke, in particular ; I 
have always considered him as evincing a mind 
of unusual vigor and acuteness. But, although it 
was manifestly impossible that any vigor of un- 
derstanding could solve the various Problems of 
Grammar; or, even, lay so much as the Foun- 
dation of its Philosophy ; so long as that wonder-- 
ful oversight of Logicians with regard to the Cate- 
gory OF Relation was suffered to exist ; yet, I 
think, we have abundant evidence that, setting 
odt upon any ground whatever, Mr. Tpoke's ha- 
bitual neglect of circumspection (without seeking 
here for any other cause) would have exposed him 
to very serious oversights. If I may be allowed 
to express the image which he has always called 
up in my imagination ; it has been that of a strong 
man, who, exulting in the consciousness of his 
power, involves himself in the most disastrous 
consequences from not taking the trouble to care 
much about the nature of the stone on which he 
rests his foot. As a single example of this want 
of circumspection ; it may be asked : What as- 
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sumption (that could be entertained as ^ Phi- 
losophical one) could surpass in misfortune 
the assertion, with regard to the Nature of a Pre- 
position that, not only a NOUN may be its Fa- 
ther; BUT also that, CORRUPTION MUSTfte its 
Mother? This combination^ into One Mass of 
Error, of the two most egregious absurdities in 
Grammar that it is possible to express, exhibits, I 
apprehend, a climax of unfounded doctrine, the 
bare mention of which, in the present stage of the 
enquiry, ought to be sufficient to rouse a salutary 
attention to its real merits. At this rate, it is 
plain that, if it had happened that Atiy Language 
had been so philosophically contrived^ and so philoso- 
phically spoken^ as never to have had a single Cor- 
rupt Word in its whole mass ; this Perfectly 
Scientific , Language could have hady in that- 
whole masSy Not One Word answering to what 
Grammarians call a Preposition ! ! ! 

Will it be denied, however, that this Doctrine 
— this Generating of Prepositions out op 
Corruption — has been received with universal 
consent by Philologists ? Or, Will it be denied 
that this Doctrine, (which makes One of the Most 
Important Species of Signs in Language the Off- 
spring of Corruption,) is One of the Most Promi- 
nent So-called '' Discoveries," which have 
contributed to form the supposed Philological 
Glory of the eighteenth, — nay, the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? 
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To rouse the Philologist, to a wholesome sense 
of the low — the pitiably low place — which His 
Walk of Research at this moment in reality oc- 
cupies in the scale of intellectual attainment, 
amid the general exultation of advancing Sciences ; 
(Whereas, in its Own Objects and Scope, it ought 
to comprehend one of the Highest Departments in 
Philosophy ;) is the manifest purpose of these 
observations : In suggesting which, I presume not 
to judge for those to whom they are addressed. 
1 have merely contributed my offering of opinion ; 
and stated, as far as I was able, the Grounds 
upon which it rests. It remains for the Philoso- 
pher of Language to form his own judgment, 
upon the materials thus placed before him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Of Nouns. 



SECTION FIRST. 



OF THE GENERAL NATURE OF NOUNS. 



If the uttering of Speech be considered as thef 
fabricating of a Complex: Bridge made up of a 
Succession of Arches ; or^ of a Chain of Simple 
Bridges, each consisting of only One Arch ; — 
then. Nouns are the Banks and the Piers of 
Language, and Verbs are the Arches which con- 
nect them together. — In other words ; or to ex- 
press the Same Truth in Terms perfectly analogous 
to this, and with reference to a branch of Pure 
Rational Science which we are compelled to take 
as our Model for that of Verbal Grammar; — 
Nouns, in Language, are the Same Kind of 
Things as the Signs of Quantities in Algebrai- 
cal Notation ; and Verbs correspond to the Signs 
OF Operations between those Quantities. This 
Concatenated Structure of Language has been de- 
monstrated and explained in the foregoing chap- 
ters of the work : And the Nature of Verbs espe- 
cially, in their Only Varieties of Major and 
Minor, have been determined and illustrated. 
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le Nature of Nouns remains, herein, to be in- 

And here, in the first place, it may 'be proper to 
serve, with reference to the analogy which has 
it been mentioned, that Nouns, in Ordinary 
nguage, are things so literally corresponding to 
J Symbols A^ By C,— or 2, 4, 6, — in Scientific 
station, that the Object which is represented by 
ly Noun ; — such, for example, as that which we 
press by the Word — Church, — State, — Man, 
or Peteb, — is as much of the Nature of a Quan- 
TY, (in the process of Any Reasoning which we 
rry on concerning it,) as can be said of Any 
ling in Arithmetic which we express by the Sign 
—4, — 6. — The Two Subjects are, in fact, Gbne- 
OALLY One and the Same : And the Specific 
ifierence between the Two consists in the Diffi- 
Ity, and for most part the Impossibility, of ascer- 
ining the Kinds^ Sorts, and what may be called 
9 /Dimensions, of the Quantities of Ordinary^ 
inguage — ^the difficulty, for exaniple, of Precisely 
^rung or Measuring any $uch Logical Quantity 

is expressed by the Word — Heat, — ^Light, — 
)UL,— or Substance. 
In thus entering upon the Nounal Department 

Grammar by a re-assertion of the Specific Iden- 
:alness of Ordinary Language and Arithmetical 
xpression, as being a Structure deduced from 
e Necessary CO-agency of All Related 
HiNGS, — that is the Necessity — (agreed upon 
r all Logicians and which never was and never 
ill be disput^)-7-that Nothing can be ▲ Re- 
Anal. VOL. ii. xj 
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LATED ThinO, except during either tlie actual^ or the 
supposed^ Co-existence and Logical Co-Ope- 
liATioN of the Thing to which it is assumed as 
being related ; I advert to it as a Fundamental 
Truth, by far the most momentous in importance 
of any that can be contemplated by the Philolo- 
gists ; since, ever after this Structure has once been 
apprehended and duly registered in the under- 
i^tanding of any person, v^^ho has been at all initia-* 
ted into the habits of Scientific Reasoning, it must 
appear to him as monstrous, and intolerable, to 
admit any violation of it in Verbal Grammar, 
as to attempt the like in Algebraical Notation 
itself. 

In asserting this ground, as being the Real and 
Strict Foundation of Language; We rest the 
Science of Grammar upon a basis perfectly One 
and the Same as that of the Mathematician, that 
is, as consisting of Disciplines which, though far 
more limited in their .extent and variety, differ in 
nothing else from those of NUMBER, or MEASURE, 
It is of the first consideration, therefore^ always 
to recognise Grammar as being founded in the 

NATURE, AND IN THE MUTUAL DEPENDENCE 

IN CONNEXION, of All Related Objects 
CONSIDERED AS Related Objects ; and, in the 
Consequent Necessary Production of a 
THIRD HnX^G — (which amounts to a THIRD 
GRAMMATICAL OBJECT,) — logically inter- 
posed BETWEEN Every Two Related Objects, and 
which serves as a Link of Logical Connexion 
between them,— the SIGN of which Link is that 
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Part of Speech which Grammarians have agreed to 
call the VERB. 

And here, if adverting on die present occasion 
to the Structure of this Basis should be noticed, as 
being a repetition ; I would remind readers that, 
in all probability, no repetition could be more 
profitable, to a large proportion of persons, than 
this one. For, the imagination of Every Scholar, 
or Logician, who has lived in course of the last 
Two Thousand Years, being deeply impressed 
with the assumption THAT THERE IS NO LINK 
—NO THIRD OR MIDDLE OBJECT— subsisting 
between Any Two Related Objects ; it will there- 
fore, in the case of a great proportion of readers, 
be found a very difficult matter to awake their 

ATTENTION FROM THAT SLEEP OF ERROR IN 

WHICH THEY ARE REPOSED, SO as to enable them 
to shake oflf the illusory impression of the Old 
System: While, in the instance of every reader 
who does not shake off that impression, the case 
must be utterly hopeless ;t since there cannot exist 
a more fatal stumbling-block, or a more insuper-^ 
able barrier to the apprehension of Grammatical 
Science, than th^t Erroneous Scheme of the Gate^ 
gory of Relation which has heretofore obtained. On 
this account, indeed, I do not suppose it can be 
judged as redundant, to refresh the recollection of 
readers in this place, by the following momentary 
restatement of the Principles in question. 

EVERY TWO THINGS OR OBJECTS, which 
co-exist in the Universe, must produce bij;- 
TWEEN THEM A THIRD THXNG OR OBJECT, 
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which is a LOGICAL LINK that connects these 
Two Correlated Objects. This PRODUCED 
THIRD OBJECT is, in the strictest seme, a CREA- 
TION ; because this Third and Interposited Thing 
e±istsnot until the Ttvo Related Objects CO-EXIST, 
and because it ceases to exist the moment EITHER 
of the Two Co-Related Objects ceases to exist. Thi» 
Created Third Object, moreover, is, of necessity, 
in a Logical Sense, an Individual belonging 
TO THAT Genus op thing which is called 
ACTION. Now, the importance of apprehending 
and attending to the Structure of this Category will 
be manifest when it is added that, to express or 
signify RELATED OBJECTS and the AC- 
TIONS OR RELATIONS BETWEEN them is the 
Sole Object, Use, and Business, of LAtN- 

GUAGE. 

As a passing illustration of the truth of this last 
assumption, I may observe that. Whether Any 
Two Objects strike or collide One the Other; — or, 
Whether they distance^ orcontact, One the Other ;— • 
or, YThether they love, or hate. One the Other ; — 
or. Whether they excel, or fall short of. One the 
Other in any quality or attribute ; — or, in short, 
considering Any Two Objects as Related, in Any 
of the Infinite Species tod Varieties of Logical 
Connexion ; — Every One of these Connexions is 
(considered in a Logical sense) SOME ACTION be- 
tween the Two Objects in question : And the 
Sole Business of Language is to signify This 
Universe of Actions, together with the Co- 
agents which perform them. 
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In order to prevent any misconception, here, I - 
Observe that, it is no impeachment of this as- 
sumption that we early — and very usually do, — sig- 
nify Actions by a Modified Expression ; which, 
to the mere general reader, might disguise the 
tmth in question. Thus, for example, we often 
say that, One Man is wiser than Another. But 
the Strict Logical import of this expression is that. 
One man surpasses, or excels. Another m the 
attribute of Wisdom : And the Reason Why 
we modify the expression, from its literal logical 
import, is the mere desire of brevity ^ — ^and, some^ 
times, of variety ^ — ^in the business of communica* 
tion. Here, moreover, it must be manifest, even 
to the dullest apprehension, that Any Two Men, 
or Beings, considered as Related One to the 
Other in the attribute of Wisdom, must be related 
by the Action op excelling, — of pallino 
SHORT OP, — or of EQUALLING, that Other. And, in 
like manner, when it is said that an Animal is OF 
a certain Form, or certain Species; ikm logically ^ 
as well as Itlerailyj imports that the Animal in 
question is performing the ACTION of OFF- 
SPRINGING a certain Form, or Species. And if 
we should vary the Combinations of the Ob- 
jects of Language, to infinity ; there could not 
be a single instance that would not fall within the 
scope of this General Principle. I trust, there- 
fore, that this short preface to the Nounal De- 
partment of Grammar ; although it is, in part, a 
recapitulation of what has gone before; will be 
found far from being more than the occasion de- 
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manded, in order to provide against the conse- 
quences of negligence, or oversight. 



The Virtual Definition of the Noun 
\irhich I have embodied in the Simile of a Bank, 
or Pier, of a Bridge, as above expressed, serves 
better than any combination of words, that I 
know, to exhibit the Nature of this Part of 
Speech : By which, however, it is to be observed, 
I always mean a Word thai is performing the Office 
of a Syntactical Noun, as contradistinguished 
from Every Other Word in Language ; because. 
Every Word in Language, in a Generic Senjse, 
is a Noun of Some Sort, by which is meant a 
Sign of Some Object. The kind of Word that 
is here distinguished under the eminent title of 
THE NOUN, is manifestly that which Gram- 
marians have hitherto agreed to call a Noun 
SUBSTANTIVE : Which Appellation I shall oc- 
casionally retain, in order to avoid doing un- 
necessary violence to a denomination so long 
established by universal consent ; Although it is 
absolutely requisite to point out here, that, in 
Logical Strictness, Every So-called Noun 
SUBSTANTIVE, is in reality more than it is 
called; because it cannot operate in Language 
in any less Office than that of a Noun RELA- 
TIVE ; and it always must be so considered. 

From what has just been stated, it is manifest 
that Nouns, considered as Signs of Objects, are 
equal in Grammatical Dignity and Importance to 
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those Other Signs that are denominated Verbs. 
Nor was this truth at all meant to be impeached 
when, in a former part of the work, I asserted 
that none of the more important arcana of Language 
lie within the limits of the Nounal Department. 
Considered, indeed, as a Field to be cultivated, or a 
Region to be explored ; the Nounal Department of 
Language, according to the views which I enter- 
tain with regard to it, will be found to contain as 
much of new matter, as has been exhibited in 
the analysis of the Verb. And, although the 
errors which have obtained with regard to the 
Noun are, certainly, not of a nature that involves 
such mischievous consequences in Logic, or Dia- 
lectics, as those which have grown, and would con* 
tinueto grow, under the Illusory System concerning 
Verbs and Prepositions which formed the Accre- 
dited Scheme of Universal Grammar ; yet, it is not 
for a moment to be denied that, a reform of the 
Nounal Department of Language was a matter of 
first-rate importance, in the erecting of Language 
into a Rational Science. 

The Grammar of the Nounal Department of 
Language, however, will occupy far less space than 
has been required by that of the Verb ; because 
there are much fewer points of opinion 'to be con- 
troverted ; much fewer considerations to be ad- 
verted to ; and much fewer examples, for illus- 
tration, to be stated. 

Agreeably with the last of these preliminary re- 
marks, we find, the Author of the Diversions of 
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PuRLEY has devoted (comparatively speaking 
only a very small part of that Treatise — (namely, 
little more than forty pages) — to the considera- 
tion of this Part of Grammar, including the large 
proportion of this ^ace which he has occupied 
with the Subject of " Adjectives." And, m 
what he has advanced with respect to Nouns; 
together with the opinions of others, which he has 
cited upon the question ; we have a sufficient por- 
tion of diversity in opinion : Which fact, from its 
own internsi evidence, may fairly be taken as a 
proof of the existence of no small extent of dark- 
ness, or imperfection, in this department. 

In addition (to his own views of the Subject, 
Mr. Tooke has adverted to those of ScaUger, — 
WilkinSf — PFallis, — Sanctius^ — Scioppius, — Noscim^ 
— Harrisj — Lowthj — R. Johnson^ Sgc. If, how- 
ever, the Real Nature of the Thing in question be 
such as I have been led to imagine ; it appears 
not a little surprising that so much acumen has 
been employed upon it, with such results as have 
been recorded concerning it. 

In order to furnish an evidence of the justice of 
this last remark, I shall, in the first place, quote 
the more material passages of the doctrines which 
I have here ventured to call in question. In the 
First Volume of the Diversions of Purley, page 
436, Mr. Tooke has quoted R. Johnson, to the 
following effect. 

" It had been better, in the enumeration of the 
" Parts of Speech, to have made the Substantive 
'' and the Adjective two distinct Parts of Speech : 
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'* and to have comprehended the Participle under 
" the Adjective. For the Substantive and the 
** Adjective dre two very different Parts of 
*^ Speech." — And again. — " The question is, 
** Whether the Adjective be a Noun or Name of a 
" thing ; that is, whether it be equally so with the 
'* Substantive? Now I suppose nobody will say 
" the Adjective is equally^ or as mucky the name of 
" a thing y as the Substantive." 

With reference, moreover, to the passage now 
quoted, Mr. Tooke himself, in page 438, says — . 
'* Notwithstanding R. Johnson's confident opinion 
" that nobody would say so, I maintain that the 
" Adjective is equally and altogether as much the 
** name of a thing, as the Substantive." 

Again, in page 452, Mr. Tooke says, — " They" 
(meaning the Messrs. De Port Royal) " likewise 
** make Substance and Accident the foundation of 
** the difference between Substantive and A^ective: 
" and that, I think, I have already confuted." 

Finally, in jt?flg*e 430, he says, — "So the Ad- 
** jectives wooden and woolen convey precisely the 
** same ideas, are the names of the same things, 
** denote the same Substances, as the Substantives 
" fVood and fVool: and the termination in en onlv 
" puts them in a condition to be joined to some 
" other Substantives, or rather gives us notice to 
" expect some other Substantives to which they 
** are joined. And this is the whole mystery of 
" simple Adjectives." 

The extracts, which are thus furnished, may 
serve as a specimen of the discordance which sub- 
Anal. VOL. ii. x 
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sists between the two authorities. in question, with 
regard to the point in dispute. And the reader 
may iBnd more of the same kind, if he chnse to 
consult Mr. Tooke's Treatise ; who has enlarged^ 
circumstantially, with r^ard to the merits of it, 
especially with reference to R. Johnson's opinion 
in the instance of the expression — *^ Good 
•* Man." 

With respect to the controversy, as it is herdn 
exhibited ; I have first to remark that, the Philo- 
loger of Purley is indisputably in the right : 
While we are at the same time to observe that, be 
stands also opposed to the concurrent and popu- 
lar doctrines of Harris and of Lowth; which 
are involved in that of R. Johnson, an author 
for whom Mr. Tooke professes great general re- 
spect. But, although Mr. Tooke is herein righi 
in point of fact ; I must object that, the side he 
has taken ; or, rather, the manner in which he has 
treated it ; lets in no general light, of a Categorical 
Nature ; and, assuredly, does any thing else than 
gain sight of the Philosophy of this Part of Gram- 
mar. In thus noticing his views of the Subject, 
however, it may be proper to quote what he has 
held up for exposure, of the doctrine which he 
has thus far justly impugned. 

" Dr. Lowth tells us," — (says Mr, Tooke) 
** that Adjectives are very improperly called NounSy 
" for they are not the Names of Things.'' — " And 
" Mr. Harris says," — ' Grammarians have been led 
' into that strange absurdity of ranging Adjectives 
* "with Nouns, and separating them from Verbs : 
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' though they are homogeneous wit^ respect to 

* Verbs, as both sorts denote Attributes : and they 

* are heterogeneous with respect to Nouns, as 

* never properly denoting Substantives.' 

Whether those Other Grammarians, whom Mr* 
Tooke has at the same time quoted as standing 
opposed to the views of Johnson, of Harris, and 
of Lowth, have done more toward the solution of 
the Subject than Mr. Tooke himself ; is a matter 
which may be judged of, here, from the extracts 
which he has given of their respective Doctrines ; 
and which I shall now cite from his work. 

Speaking of Harris and Lowth ; he says, — 
•* These gentlemen differ widely from some of 
*f their ablest predecessors. Scaliger, Wilkins, 
** Wallis, Sanctius, Scioppius, and Vossius, con- 
** siderable and justly respected names, tell us far 
'• otherwise.'* 

^* Scaliger, lib. 4. cap. 91/' — ' Nihil differet 
^ concretum ab abstractor nisi modo significationis, 
' non significatione.' 

" Wilkins, Part 1. chap. 3. Sect. 8."—* The 

* true genuine sense of a Noun Adjective will be 

* fixed to consist in this ; that it imports this 
' general notion oi pertaining to' 

" Wallis, pag. 92." * Adjectivum respectivum est 
' nihil aliud quam ipsa vox substantiva, adjective 

* posita/ 

** Page 127/' * Quodlibet substantivum ad- 

* jectiv6 positum degenerat in adjectivum.' 

" Sanctius, ." 

^ DIVERSIONS OF PuRLEY," page 428. 
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While Philosophical Grammarians have exhi- 
bited such differences of opinion, with regard to 
the Nature of So-called Adjectives ; which 
differences would at least lead one to con- 
clude 4hat, the True Principles of this Part of 
Grammar are no better than contingent ; it is 
curious-to observe, that, " Adjectives," no less 
than Verbs, are formed under Necessary Laws ; 
and that, the true doctrine of them must constitute 
nothing short of a Portion of Strict Rational 
Science, which, as such, cannot, in its Structure, 
leave any matter of controversy. I shall proceed, 
therefore, in the first place, to suggest what I ap- , 
prehend may serve for a passing Definition of this 
Element of Speech : And shall, subsequently, 
describe the use, and necessity, for its employment. 

1. A So-CALLED Adjective, then, is that Sign 
in Language by which alone we can distin- 
guish Any Individual, Jrom Others of its 
Own Species ; Or, Any Species, from its Genus 
OR Next Higher Species ; that is to say, unless 
we resort to the Signification of Such Thing by 
compressing it as performing Some Action, in- 
stead of signifying it by Any Inherent Attribute. 
Thus, if we would signify a Selfish or Heart- 
less Man, without prefixing either of these /Sjpe- 
cific Signs, to that of his Whole Species ; we 
n^ust resort to feign him as performing a certain Ac^ 
tion with regard to the Attribute of Heartlessness, 
by calling him a Man withouting (i. e. tying 
out) Hearty— ?i Man without Feeling. Or, we may 
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combine the Two ways of signification^ in the 
same case, by saying — a Man void of {i.e. empty 
ofpspringing) Hearty or Feeling. 

2. So-called Adjectives, therefore, are Signs 
in Language founded upon the Ground and Sys- 
tem OF Categorical Logic. And Every 
Adjective is the Name of either a Specific 
Difference or an Individual Difference : 
Which Name is always thrown together with that 
of the Genus, or Next Higher Species, of the 
thing in question, evpress, or understood. 

One advantage, at least, (I humbly conceive,) 
is possessed by the above Definition ; — namely — 
that it is Universal. It comprehends, alike, the 
Substances of the Naturalist and the Essences 
of the Logician. And it, moreover, reduces, under 
One Same Grammatical Law, All Ordinary 
So-called Adjectives. The only cvception to 
its complete universality consists in such an in- 
stance as the following: which anomaly arises not 
from any defect in the Definition ; but from the 
Insuperable Nature of Things. — If we say — All 
Men, — or All Animals ; — in this case, the So- 
called Adjective — AjAj--does not denote a Spe- 
cific Difference, it being an Element q/'/Ae 
Name or Sign of a Genus. The use of the Word 
All, — here, — {and every where else^ — is to con vert 
an Abstract Generic, into a Concrete Gene- 
ric, Name : without which Prefix, {e^vpresSf or 
understood^) the Generic Name, (as I have before 
explained,) must be an Abstract Name, and, as 
such, could not form a Part of the Fabric of Language^ 
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but must retnain, like a stone hewn out in the 
quarry, a Mere Mass op Lingual Materiai., 
only cut into shape^ and adapted to b€ taken into a 
Fabric of Language whenever it shall be required. 
Tbis Concreting Adjective — All — , therefore, 
(although there is a Very Large Class of Other Con>- 
creting Adjectives in Language) is the Only Adjected 
Simple Sign, so far as I at present recollect, that does 
not denote either a Specific or an Individ uating 
Difference. 

Upon a first view of the Scheme which is here 
proposed ; it will, in all probability, be affirmed 
that, it is founded in the Same Considerations 
as have been asserted by different preceding 
Grammarians, — namely — the Considevations of 
^ Substance and Accident." Taken in a par- 
tial extent; this is in reality the fact. But along 
with this it is to be observed that, in the very 
same extent, the Whole Categorical Scheme 
OF Genera and Species, in the Aristotelian 
Logic, is also founded Merely in Substance 
and Accident : And, yet, it would afford but a 
very pitiable account of the Aristotelian System 
of Classification, if any author had only informed 
us that, it is Nothing but a System of Substance 
and Accident. I object, therefore, to those who 

4 

have ascribed So-called Adjectives to the con- 
sideration of Substance and Accident ; not as 
having built altogether upon a t'ALSE founda« 
tion ; but only as not having had any thing like A 
sufficiently enlightened view of the subject to 
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enable fbem to trace this Foundation to any tole- 
rable approach to its Real Shape, or Extent: 
In doing which, they must have given to their 
Scbeme such a Categorical Arrangement and lUus- 
tration, as to have prevented the possibility of those 
kanentabk discordancies ^ and blunders^ which hdire 
hitherto marked and discredited the labors of 
Grainmarians, in this direction. 

As a passing proof that the System of Genus 
and Species is not wholly,-^or any thing near 
wholly,^ — resolvable into Substance and Acci^ 
DENT ; (although it certainly consists in analogous 
considerations;) it is sufficient to observe that, 
M ANT Things come under the Classification of 
the Former, that are hbtergoeneous to the Lot" 
ter. Thus, Vice and Virtue are Things whos^ 
respective Genera may be Specified into Different 
Sorts, and these Individuated into Different Masses : 
Yet, neither Vice nor Virtue is a Substance 
in the apprehension of either the Naturalist or the 
Logician ; Though it is duly to be noted, here^ 
that both these things are Substantive in the ap^ 
prehension of the Grammarian. 

Had the necessity (which exists) that Every 
Object, belonging to Every Genus of Thing, 
which is expressed in Language, must be either 

SPECIFIED AND INDIVIDUATED ; or, at kosty IN- 
DIVIDUATED ; by Some Attribute indicated by 
what is called an Adjective Sign, been any thing 
like clearly apprehended, together with its catego- 
rical consequences, in the expositions of the Sub- 
ject affiurded' by those who ascribe the Substantive 
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and the Adjective to Substance and Accident ; 
we should not, in this case, have had exhibited to 
us the opinion of Harris, and of Lowth, that, the 
Adjective is not a Noun ; or, yet, the assertion 
of R. Johnson that, an Adjective is not as much 
the Name of a Thing as a Substantive. Had the 
necessity been discerned, under which we are 
philosophically placed, to make the Signs and the 
Structure of Language, in the Present Department, 
conform strictly to the System of Categori- 
cal Logic ; we should, then, have had No Such 
Term —No Such Denomination — in Grammar^ 
as that of ** Adjective," any more than a 
SifECiES, in the Aristotelian System of Logic, has 
been called an Adjective to its Genus, or its 
Next Higher Species. I apprehend, therefore, 
that the Denominations — "Noun Substan- 
" TiVE ;" — ** Adjectives," or *'NounAdjec- 
** tives;" — " Article;" — &c. as now employed 
in Accredited Grammar, are worthy only of a 
state of General Knowledge which must be esti- 
mated at an immense distance behind that which 
gave rise to the Logical Scheme of Genera and 
Species. If we could suppose the System of 
Categorical Logic to have been invented beft>re 
Language ; and Language formed after it ; then, 
I affirm, the latter ought to have been modelled 
in strict conformity with ihe former ; and, instead 
of the Denominations which now obtain in 
Grammar, we should have had none but Cate- 
gorical Denominations therein, as will be ex- 
plained in the course of what I hav^ to suggest. 
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As for So-called *' Adjectives ;" Not only 
would it have followed, in the case above sup- 
posed, that a One Solitary Savage Tribe, or 
Nation, might have been quoted (as has been 
done by Mr. Tooke in speaking of the Mohegans) 
as possessing No Such Words in their Language; 
But the Same Thing would have happened to 
Every Language, and Nation ; For we are to 
observe that, by the Mohegans having No Ad- 
jectives, Mr. Tooke means that they have No 
Words with an Appropriate Adjecting Ter- 
MiNATiON, such as our English Words — GoidEV 
— and TFoo/en : And it is quite manifest that such 
Words are absolutely useless in our own Lan- 

9 

guage, unless for the sake of variety in Sound ; 
because the Phrase — Gold Ring, — for example, 
has driven that of — GoldiL^ Ring completely out 
of use: and we say — WooIeyh Coat, instead of 
lFbo/-Coat, merely owing to something in the na- 
ture of the Organs of speaking, or of bearing. 

For the reason at present under consideration, I 
observe that, the Division of the Parts of Speech 
by Mr. Harris, in that Work once {and this very 
• Azfe/j^) so generally extolled and looked up to as 
a model of Grammatical Excellence, is equally at 
variance with the Logical Nature of the Subject. 
For, besides the Grand Prima?y Consideration that, 
he'ought to have ranked Verbs among the Connec- 
tives of Language ; of which Connective Signs,; 
indeed, it is the Head and Principal ; I must here 
object that. His Nouns-Substantive are Not 
Anal. VOL. ii. y 
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IN FACT* Nouns Substantive ;-— His Attribu- 
tives are Definitives ; — €md His Definitives 
are Attributives.'^ And, although the Two last 
mentioned Denominations involve no fallacy; 
tbey certainly involve confusion and darknesd. 
His Nouns Substantive, however, as well a» 
his Adjectives, and Articles and Definitives, are 
the Substantives, Adjectives, and Articles, of 
All Grammarians, both before and after him : 
And the objections, therefore, which I here sug- 
gest, are applicable to the whole Nounat Scheme 
of Accredited Grammar. 



To submit, now, that View of the Subject, upon 
which the above objections rest ; I propose the 
following Denominations, as being manifestly 
founded upon the Categorical System of Logic* 

First. 

A So-called Noun § A Noun Generic. 

Substantive | 

A So-called Noun I A Noun Specific. 

Adjective % 

A So-called Arti- J* ANounParticular 

cleorDefinitive '^ OR Concretive. 

Upon this suggestion, therefore, we are to ob' 
serve First, that. These Three Names — that 
is to say — A Noun Generic, — A Noun Spc- 
cificy — and a Noun Particular or Individaative, — ? 

TAKEN TOGETHER, 97121^/ gO tO fovm A NoUN SvB* 
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STANTiVE OR Syntactical Noun (i.e. a Noun 
Relative,) of Philosophical Grammar. 

Secondly. — It is to be oW^rved that, A So- 
called Noun Substantive often maj/^ or musif con- 
sist of a Greater Number of Component Nouns than 
the Three above-mentioned : Because it is often 
necessary to distinguish, or define, an Object by 
More than One Noun Specijic. But, upon the 
other hand, A Noun Substantive may, and often 
doeSy consist of Only Two Component Nouns — 
namely — ^The Noun of the Genus op Thing 
and a Noun Particular or Individuative /—which ' 
latter converts THE Abstract Noun op the 
Genus, into a Concrete Particular Noun. 

As Examples, in illustration of the Structure 
now proposed; — If we say — The Black Man; — 
The White Horse i~The Tall Black Man ;—A 
large White Horse ; — That Tall Lean Old Black 
Man ; — This Young Wild Milk White Horse ; — 
Each of these Several Series of Nouns forms — 
and is — A So-called Noun Substantive.-— 
Again ; if we say — All Men ; — Every Man ;— 
Any Man ; — One Man ; — &c. ; Either of these 
Pairs of Nouns form A Noun Substantive. 

And the reason of this is founded in a manifest 
Necessity, i^ecause, with regard to the First Sort 
of Examples ; we are under a frequent necessity 
to distinguish an Object, beyond its Generic 
Appellation, by Some Specific Appellation. And, 
Tery frequently, we are obliged to employ Two, 
Three, or More, Specifics ; Each Successive One of 
which is an Inferior Noun Specific to its preceding 
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Next OnCy as in the example — ''That Tall Lean 
" Old Black Man," — which Compound Expres- 
sion is a Noun Substantive made up of the Name 
of the Genus (%.. e. a Genus in the present case) 
Man — and the Names of Four Different Diminish- 
ing Specific Differences of Man. For, in Gram- 
mar, Every Attribute of an Object that is Distin- 
guished by a Specific Name, from that of its Genus, 
amounts to a Specific Difference and makes 
that Object belong to a Distinct Species : Nor 
can there be a doubt that Mr. Tooke was right, 
when he affirmed that, a So-called Adjective (f . e. 
a Noun Specific) is as much the Name of the Ob- 
ject to which it is applied, as a So-called Sub- 
stantive: For, if we say — That Tall Lean Old 
Black Man did it ;— The Whole Six Terms of this 
Compound Expression, including the Individuative 
Noun — " That," — form together the Nominative 
to the Verb did : And, most certainly, the Term 
— " Man," — by itself; or Any Number of these 
Terms, less than the Whole ; is Not the Gram- 
MATicAL Subject of whom we have affirmed the 
action in question. 

With regard, upon the other hand, to Examples 
of the Second Sort, above mentioned ; I observe, it 
very frequently happens that the Name of the 
Genus of Thing, together with Some Particular 
or Individuating — {that is Some Concretive) — = 
Noun, is sufficient for our purpose. Thus, we 
say — All Men are Mortal. — One Man cannot do 
it. — The Man that hath not music in his soul, — 
&c. And, herein we express ourselves intelligibly, 
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and logically, without the iise of Any Specific Ap^ 
pellation. But, along with this it is to be observed, 
that if, instead of a Noun Concretive^ Any Specific 
Noun or Appellative had been employed in the 
above^ or in any other case whatever ; Ar^ Such 
Addition could not have been sufficient^ to Form a 
Portion of Language, if No Concreti ve (that 
is No Individuating or Particular) Noun 
had accompanied it: For Every Specific Noun is 
as truly an Abstract Sign, as Any Generic 
Noun is, or can be : And Number, — Particu- 
larity, — or Division, — Alone, — is the LOGI- 
CAL SOLVENT— (if I ought not rather to say the 
Logical CONGELLANT) of GENERA and SPE- 
CIES. In other Words ; Any Name oP a 
Number, or Any Word expressive of Divi- 
sion, or Particularity, is alone and exclu- 
sively CONCRETIVE. And, hence. All So- 
called Articles, Distributives, Numerals, 
Ordinals, &c. &c. are logically the EXCLUSIVE 
CONCRETING SIGNS TO NOUNS. 
• Of course, it is to be recollected here, that, in 
Am/ Expression of Language^ the Noun Concre. 
tive, if convenience should require its omission, 
need not be expressed : Although it must invaria- 
bly be understood; or, else, the assemblage of 
Words in question cannot refer to, or be signifi- 
cant of. Any Thing that exists, or hath existed, 
or shall exist. 

It may be added that, those Languages which 
entertain a Plural Form of the Noun, do by 
that Idiom make an implied provision for the 
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Concretive Sigh: bcx^ause Plurality is Indefinite 
Number. But it would be more Pbilosophical 
if the Plurals of Nouns were not inflected ; or, 
for example, that the Term — Ten Men — were 
written Ten Man, — as is the case in some Larh 
guages. 

It may, perhaps, be of service, in this place, 
to enter somewhat farther into the Logic of the 
Subject. I deem it at any rate expedient to subjoin 
the following suggestions. 

A Generic, or a Specific, Name — is not, (as 
some Philosophers, and those too Nominalists 
and of the best description have supposed,) a Thing 
analogous to a Glove, or a Stocking, attached 
to the outside of a Paper of Similar Articles 
WITHIN : Because a Glove, or a Stocking, is a 
certain Pattern of Object^ really existing ; and, 
whenever it is employed as a Sign^ it implies the 
supposed existence of Other and Similar Objects: 
Whereas, a General Name, on the contrary, is 
a Mere Arbitrary Sign ; whose Office is to 
do nothing but call up a Conception of a Thing 
whose Attributes resemble those expressed in a 
Definition, without any reference to, or supposi- 
tion of, the existence of the Thing defined. For, 
Every Categorical Genus is One and Universal: 
And Every Categorical Species is One and Uni- 
versal: And Neither of these refers to Time^ or 
to SpacCf or to Circumstance : They are all out 
bf THE Pale op Existence. General Truths 
are said to be true at all Times^ and in all Places : 
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But, by thiS| Philosophers design td exclude 
ALL PARTICULAR Times and Places : And 
this is not only a gross and intolerable inconsis- 
tency ; but it is, in its result^ a most deplorable 
fallacy ; because they are Never true at all, 
ejxept they are so At Some Particular Time, 
and In Some Particular Place : and, accord- 
ingly, we find that all the Subjects of Geometry are 
expressed conditionally. It would be a most 
pitiable utterance of irrational sounds to affirm 
that, Man is Mortal j if Men were not dying 
CONTINUALLY, Here, and There, and Every 
Where, where Man exists. , The only ejii;ceptions 
to the General Principle, now in question, are in 
the cases of those Things which, in a true literal 
sehse^ occupy or Jill All Space, «;?rf All Time j 
such as we must conceive of the ESSENCE AND 
POWER OF THE CREATOR. And this case is 
EXPRESSED CONCRETIVELY, in Language, by the 
Term ALL, and likewise by the Phrase EVERY 
WHERE ; Each of which signifies a CONCRETE 
Universality, in contradistinction to an Ab- 
stract Universality. 

There are, indeed, Two Different Ways, in 
which this Subject may be contemplated. Firsts 
according to the apprehension of the Natural or 
Untaught Man ; and. Secondly ^ according to thai 
of the Scholar, or Logician: But both these 
Schemes must terminate in One Same result* 
Thus, if an uneducated person hear the Name — 
Man; — ^he never dreams of an Abstract Man, who 
exists No Where, and At No Time: he never heard of 
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such a Chimera ; (or, if properly taken, such an 
Arti^cial and R^ional Device :) He understands, 
by nis Term,* a Real Object — namely— iltf 
the Men, or Some of the Men, or Some Individual 
Man, who, (bjjr supposition at least,) does, or did, 
-or, shall exiist: And, accordingly, His Generai 
Termj althougb^it\^s Not an Abstract Term, is 

NECESSARILY QU^IFIED BY AN INDIVIDUATING 

Sign. But, on the other hand, if a Scholar or 
Logician hear the Name-— Man; — he understands, 
thereby. Not Any Real Object ; but Only the 
Sign of a Definition. And, in order to con- 
vert this Sign of a Definition into the Sign 
OF A Real Being, or Real Beings, (whether 
isupposed as being past^ present^ or to come^) SOME 
CONCRETIVE SIGN is necessary. Hence, the 
BcHOhAU is obliged to bring himself down to 
the Level of the Rustic, and to employ the 
Very Same Means which the Peasant had done 
before him, by employmg the CONCEPTIONS,' 
and, consequently, the Signs of Number or Par- 
ticularity, such as the Words — All, — Evertfy 
— Any^ — Some, — This, — That, — One, '—Two, — 
lirst, — Z^ast, — &c. 

It is upon this ground that I have suggested in 
a former place, and now conclusively insist, con- 
trary to the uniform assumption of all Gramma- 
rians, that there can be No Such Thing' in 
Language as an Abstract Noun : Although 
most of the Words heretofore called Nouns Sub- 
stantive are indeed General Terms, i. e. they 
are Signs of Abstract Genera, or Species, al- 
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WAYS TURNED INTO SiGNS OF CoNCRETES OR 

Real Beings by the annexation of Some J!fouN 
IMPLYING Particularity, or iNDiviDUAfliTY, 
express y or understood. 



There are a few Subordinate Observations ; 
Which remain io be suggested here. 

And Firsty although it is almost too obvious to 
require remark, I observe that, A Single Term^ 
especially a Concretive, may serve for a Noun Sub- 
stantive by Representation. Thus, in the expression 
— He took it from OsE, and gave it ^o Another ; 
—•each of the Terms "One " — and '* Another " 
amounts to a Noun Substantive, because it involves 
the understanding of the Generic Term — Man, or 
DoG,^ — or Something Else equivalent to the Name 
of a Genus, or a Species. 

Secondly. It is to be observed that, there is 
a Class of Nouns Concretive, which do not, at 
first sight, convey to us the notion of Number, or 
Individuation, — namely — such as the Inferior of 
the Two Terms when we say — French Fashion 
— English Horse, — Dutch Language. Such 
Words, as. these, might often be mistaken for 
Nouns Specific : but, in reality, they are Individual- 
ting or Concretive Nouns ; because, they refer to 
Placcy and whatever refers to Place implies 
Existence, actual, or supposed^ past, present, or to 
€om€. The Same Observation, obviously, holds 
good with regard also to such Terms as — 
Baconian, — Newtonian, — Aristotelian, — 
Anal. VOL. ii. z 
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Alexandrian, — &c. These Concretive Terms, 
however, admit Another Concretive before them: for 
we say — An English Horse ; a French Fashion ; 
The Dutch Language. Nor is this Duplication 
of Concretive Terms contin^d to these: for we 
also say — a Couple ; a Dozen ; — Both the Men ; 
— This Pair ; — Those Odd Ones ; — Some Hun- 
dreds ; — ^Ten Thousands ;— and so on. 

Thirdly. It may, at first sight, seem that, 
those Nouns Substantive which I have called 
Secondary Nouns Substantive — that is to say the 
Names of Actions, which,'as such, must have 
served as Signs of Actions, before they could have 
served as Signs of Agents, present another Ob- 
jection to the General Law above laid down. 
But Such Nouns as those are doubly secured from 
objection ; First, in that. Every time we employ 
the Word — Fighting — (for example) we under-' 
stand along with it Some Noun Concretive, such as 
This fighting,— That fighting, — or Some fighting: 
And, Secondly, The Termination — ing — is itself 
A Concretive Termination ; for it implies 
Time, Relatively Present. 

It may be repeated, here, as a general observa- 
tion, that All Plural Terminations of Words are 
meant as Concretive Terminations : althoagh 
the Device is not a Logical one. And this con* 
sideration, alone, deprives a very large proportion 
of Words in Language of all pretension to that 
Abstractness, which Mr. Tooke and All other 
Grammarians have attributed to the Signification 
of Words. And, as Every Singular Termination 
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in INO is, also, a Concretive Termination ; this 
last mentioned fact consigns Another very large 
portion of Language over to the OflSice of Concre- 
tive Signification, altogether beside the Constant 
and Necessary Operation of Nouns Concre* 
Ti VE, properly so called. 

In' fine ; It is not out of place, on the pre^ 
sent occasion, to add the remark that, Every 
Verb is a Concretive, or rather a Concrete, 
Term. It is so; because Space and Time form 
the Necessary Theatre of Ahi* Actions ; and 
they are implied in the expression of Every 
Verb. And here we are to remember that, a 
Universality which fills All Space, and which 
therefore is a Concrete Universality; (such, 
for example, as we must conceive of the ESSENCE 
OF THE CREATOR ;) is a Thing Infinitely Diffe- 
rent from what Logicians mean by an Abstract 
Universality. Nor do I think this remark 
at all unnecessary ; because, I suspect, there are 
hardly any Two Subjects in Metaphysics, which 
a general reader is more apt to mistake, or con- 
found, than Concrete Generals or Univer- 
sale and Abstract Generals or Universale. 
But, to return to the consideration of the Con^ 
CRETE Nature of Verbs; we perceive, in this 
fact, Another Very Large Proportion of Lan- 
guage- that is Concretive ; altogether beside the 
Operation of Appropriate Nouns Concretive, as 
already insisted upon. 
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' From the whole of what has been advanced^ 
I apprehend, the following Positions are alto- 
gether realised, agreeably with what I had sug- 
gested, and partly illustrated, in the introductory 
part of this work. 

Fir^t. That those Words in Language by Gram- 
marians called Nouns Substantive, (with the 
exception of Proper Names) are Not Nouns 
Substantive; but are Merely Nouns Gene- 
ric. 

Secondly. That the Words by Grammarians 
CALLED Adjectives, are Not Adjectives; they 
being merely Integral Elements of a Noun 
Substantive. They are, properly speaking, 
Nouns Specific, as I have already insisted. 

Thirdly. That the Words by Grammarians 
called Articles and Definitives, are Not 
Logically So-called : nor is their Real Use 
in Language Philosophically apprehended. Their 
PRIMARY OR GENERIC Office is to CON- 
CRETE: And, in strict technical propriety of Logic, 
they do not define at all; for they only either 
individuate, or particularise, or indicate; whereas 
defining is a process applicable exclusively to 
Genera and Species ; and to the latter office is 
properly applied that Glass of Terms by Gram- 
marians called Adjectives. So-called Articles and 
Definitives may, indeed, in a loose and popular 
sense, be called Definitives : .But their appropriate 
Logical and Grammatical Appellation must be 
Concretives. Those of them which have been 
called Distributives, Numerals^ Ordinals, &c. sire 
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so i^r not illogically named : But the Appellation 
of Noun must be understood, as added to them; 
because Eva^y One of them is an Element or 
Component Noun in a Noun Substantive. 

Fourthly. That, (as the result of the Three fore- 
going considerations,) There can be No Such 
Thing in Language as an Abstract Noun Sub- 
stantive. Because it is impossible, in Gram- 
matical Language, to feign Any Noun Gene- ^ 
Ric, or Noun Specific^ without either e^cpressing or 
understanding Some Noun Concretive along with 
it: And this Noun Concretive, — like the Sword 
of Harlequin, or the Wand of Prospero, — when- 
soever it is understood as being annexed, con- 
verts THE THIN air OP THE ABSTRACT TeRM, 

(or Terms) into the Sign of a Concrete or 
Substantial Reality, actual, or supposed. 

It is a curious and an extreme test of this reason- 
ing, to observe that, even when the Object of our 
contemplation is in fact an Abstract Object, we 
cannot express this Abstract Object except under 
this Same Law of Concretion. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if we talk of Genera and Species; we 
must talk of A Genus, — A Species ; — Several Ge- 
nera, — Several Species ; — One Genus ; Two Spe- 
cies ; — and so on. And, again, We talk of Uni- 
VERsALs, and of Generals, in the Plural Num- 
ber,?^ well as in the Singular. Now, in such 
cases, we are to observe that, by the employment 
— the unavoidable employment — of the Concre- 
tive Term, we embody the Object in gues- 
tion into a Fictitious Concrete Object of our 
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Contemplation, and of Language ; although it 
is Abstract, in its own essence. 

In fine, then, I repeat once more, on account 
of its vast importance, that. Abstract Terms, 
as they stand in a Lexicon, are not Any Parts 
of the Edifice of Language : They are Not 
Signs OF Real Beings; but are Only Signs 
OF DefiInitions, and are Merely Masses of 
Lingual Material, hewn out to certain re- 
quisite and adapted Shapes and Sizes; but not yet 
carried away from the Quarry : And they be- 
come parts of the Edifice of Language by the 
Very Act of associating them with Nouns 
CoNCRETiVE, express^ or understood, in Any Con-^ 
catenation of Words. Abstract Terms, therefore, 
bear the Very Same Relativeness to Language, as 
Types in the Boxes of a Compositor do to the 
Literary Subject which they form when they are 
brought into Syntactical Order and association ; 
— that is to say — they mean nothing in Literary 
Expression, so long as they remain each by itself 
alone. — And I repeat, here, agreeably with what 
has already been insisted upon in a foregoing part 
of the work, that the meaning of Words, when 
they are arranged, depends almost entirely 
upon the order of their ASSOCIATION. 

It is of the utmost importance that this last ob* 
servation should be duly contrasted, with Mr. 
Tooke's Greneral Doctrine of the Absolute and 
Unchangeable Grammatical Character and 
Efficacy of Words, in all Situations; and the 
merits of each of these Schemes adjudged:* For, 
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the Very Nature of Langus^e is inyolved iii the 
result. 

If I have not much mistaken the ground upon 
^hich the foregoing reasonings have proceeded, 
in whdt I have called the Nounal Department of 
Language, the Principles now laid down must 
entitle this Part of Grammar to take its place in 
the Rank of Science, strictly speaking. And I 
humbly conceive that, the heretofore usual Deno- 
minations of the Parts of Speech in question, into 
So-called Nouns Substantive, — So-called 
Adjectives, — So-called Articles — and Dje- 
FiNiTiVEs, — (as apprehended and applied in Ac- 
credited Grammar,) must henceforth be regarded 
as manifestations of a state of knowledge in the 
Department of Language undeniably unscientific 
and barbarous, and such as could be tolerated 
by none but a Nation extremely unenlightened in 
this direction. In order to furnish an adequate 
comparison of the Subject, such as may enable 
the general reader to form a tolerable conception 
of its merits; I suppose that, the Old and Ex- 
ploded Nomenclature in Chemistry exhibited a 
state of Knowledge in that Department far less 
discreditable to Philosophy, than is exposed in 
that Nomenclature of Grammar which I have 
thus proposed to discard. 

It may be equally curious and expedient^ here, 
to pause for a moment and take a transient view 
ef the change which results, in the Department of 
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Syntax, from adopting the Principles which 
have been laid down with regard to the Nature of 
both Nouns and Verbs, in the various parts of this 
Work, as contrasted with the rules and tenets of 
Accredited Grammar. 

This change amounts, in the first place, to the 
following reciprocal metamorphoses. 

First. — In Accredited Grammar, A Whole String 
of Distinct and Complete Verbs are confounded into 
One, and are parsed as One Verb made up of 
a Number of Component and Supposed Incomplete 
Verbs. Whereas, it has been shewn, on the con- ^ 
trary, in the foregoing analyses, that a Real 
Verb is Never Any Other than Simple: 
and the Word which occupies the place on Each 
Side of it, although this Word should be a Verbal, 
serves at that moment not as a Verb, but as a 
Syntactical Noun, and performs the Office of 
either the Nominative or the Accusative to the Verb 
in question. 

Secondly. Upon the other hand, we are called 
upon to observe that, Whereas in Accredited 
Grammar a So-called Noun Substantive is a 
Single Noun; A Real Noun Substantjive, ^ 
on the contrary, is Never Any Other than a 
Compound Noun made up of Several Simple 
Nouns — ^namely — a Generic, a Specific^ and a 
Concretive ; or, at least, a Generic and a Concre- 
tive, express, or understood. 

Thus, as an example in the case of Verbs,^ — 
in the expression — He might have been taken to 
London, — The Whole Four Distinct Verbs— ^ 
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(namely — ^-might^ have, been, taken,'') are parsed, in 
Accredited Grammar, as Onb Same Verb^ 
Whereas, (including the Minor Verb — ^* to,") we 
have here No less than Five Complete Verbs, 
each operating of and by itself, distinctly and 
severally from all the others, and £very'Oneof 
them serving tn this sentence, alternately, as 
Verb, and as Noun, agreeably with the Law of 
Alternation already laid. down and illustrated. 

• Again, as an example in the case of Nouns, — 
in the expressions^ The Black Man; The WJiUe 
Man ; — or Any Other Such expression — the ac- 
credited method is to parse it into an ** Article," 
an "Adjective," and a "Substantive:" 
Whereas it has been shewn, above, that the Whole 
Three Terms, taken together, go to form the Noun 
Substantive in question ; and that, the Noun 
Specific and Noun Concretive (i. e. the So- 
called Adjective and So-called Article) must 
be parsed Sudor dinately, as being Component 
Syntactical Elements of this Noun Sub- 
'stantive. 

If it cannot be denied that what has now been 
stated is a true logical solution of the Subject ; 
it will not be disputed that Grammar has been, 
hitherto, sunk in a state which calls loudly upon 
the intellectual pretensions of the present age, to 
wipe away its reproach. — Nor can the advances 
which have been made by the present generation, 
in other directions, have any effect with regard to 
the subject of Language, except to heighten the 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 a 
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contrast, and excite the deeper sense of our defi- 
ciency in this department. — With what truth has 
Mr. Tooke, in the outset of his Speculations, 
affirmed of Accredited Grammar, — (a truth far 
more extensive and onerous than Mr. Tooke was 
enabled to discern,) — that, — after the men- 
tion OF THE Noun, all is darkness f — ^With 
what force, also, has he, at the same time, re- 
minded Philosophers th^t, — ^^ Language is 

"the channel THROUGH WHICH ALL THEIR 
** MOST PRECIOUS LIQUORS MUST FLOW J " 
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SECTION SECOND. 

OF THE ACCIDENTS CALLED NUUBGR AND GSNDiaU 

« 

Of the Two Accidents of a Noun which art 
proposed for consideration in this article, very 
little needs be said besides what is incidentally 
advanced concerning them in difierent parts of the 
Work : Although it is unquestionably requisite to 
advert, appropriately, to these, in every enumera- 
tion of the Parts and Modifications of Grapima- 
tical Expression. 

Op Number. 
• And First, with regard to NoliBfiR ; I have 
already intimated that this Accident, in a Lan« 
guage constructed in the moft Logical Fomn 
ought not to be expressed by m Inflection of the 
Noun. As, for example, the Nouh — Man— ^ught 
not to be expressed One Man ; — Trio Men ;— 
and so on; But it ought to be : expressed Oiie 
Man; — Two Man; — Ten MAN;-^J/»wy Man; 
and the like ; — in every instance whatever 
of signifying the Plurality of this Species. The 
Noun — Man, — and every such Noun, — is either 
a Generic or a Specific ^o\m\ and each, alike, 
is an Abstract Term. And it is illogical, and 
therefore unphilosophical, to modify Any Ab- 
stract Term into Two Different and Hetero- 
gisneous Natures; the One of which is an Ab« 
stract ; while the Other, absurdly, as well 
as inconsistently, usurps the Nature of a Con* 
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CRETE. Besides which, the violation of Reason 
in this case is the more intolerable, inasmuch as 
there is a Distinct and Great Class of Signs, whose 
Proper OflSice it is to Concrete All the Abstract 
Terms of Language — namely — those Words here- 
tofore called Depinitives, and which, according- 
ly» are entertained in the present work under the 
denomination of Nouns Concretive. 

It may, however, merit consideration, whether 
there is not something gained, in return, by the 
VARIETY which the Plural Forms of Nouns give 
to a Language. And all, perhaps, that can be de- 
sired, in any Language in which this sort of variety 
exists, is that, it should be understood, as a Prin- 
ciple belonging to the Philosophical Grammar of 
that Language^ that the Plural Forms of Nouns 
are as much Abstract Signs, as the Singular 
Forms : Whereas, as these Plurals have heretofore 
been understood, they inconsistently and absurd- 
ly signify Concretes, in as much as they express 
Plurality or Number. 

Plural Forms to Initial Pronouns are mani- 
festly requisite in Language. But these Words 
being Concrete Signs; their Plurals involve 
nothing illogical. 

Of Gender. 

The Accident of a Noun called Gender is an 
Inflexion, or a Modification, of that Noun, in or- 
der to distinguish either the Sex, or the Want of 
Sex, of the Subject which the Noun represents. 
It is, manifestly, a very useful and requisite device 
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in Language : And it only demands that we 
should ascertain the Principles upon w^ich it 
is to be employed ; especially, as it has happened 
that a great and general degree of illogicalness 
has been evinced, by different Nations, in their 
application of this distinction. 

It is a self-evident truth that, all the Different 

I 

Objects which make up the Universe divide them- 
selves, in this particular, (that is according to our 
apprehension of them,) into Three Classes — 
namely — Males ; — and Females ; — and Things 
\)rhich are Neither Male nor Female. It is 
equally manifest that, the Two first-mentioned 
pf these Species comprehend all the Objects 
which we suppose to possess life, in the Phy- 
sical or Natural Sense of that word. And the 
Class of Neuters makes up All the Objects in 
the Universe which we suppose to possess No 
Such Natural Life. It is upon this Real Basis 
that the Accident of Nouns called Gender is 
founded. But, although the foundation is real; 
the Superstructure reared upon it may be, and 
very extensively has been, illogical and visionary. 
It is a disposition that runs through the whole 
Natural History of mankind, both savage and 
civilized, to assign life to inanimate things, that is 
to things which, in our more deliberate moments, 
we conceive of as being inanimate. This pro- 
pensity is a cast of the Phantasy ; And it is re- 
ferable to Poetry or the Language of Passion. 
Hence, it has happened that, a vast multitude of 
inanimate Objects (that is to say Objects inani- 
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mate in the apprehension of men during their or^- 
dinary avocations) have in the hours of imagina- 
tion, and owing to some supposed analogy^ been 
assigned to either the Masculine or the Feminine 
Gender ; and have, in consequencCj had this vision-r 
ary stamp impressed upon them, in order to dk- 
signate them^ permanently, in Languacjes. 
And, accordingly, a Modification of Nounsj 
for this purpose, forms an appropriate Mechanism 
in Some Languages. 

A deformity of reason has arisen out of this 
propensity ; which has made extensive ravages 
in the Logicalness of those Languages. For, 
not only is it illogical to stamp Objects, in 
Speech, with a mark or character which we do 
not in the least believe to belong to their, real na- 
ture. But, over and above this initial consider- 
ation, the truth is that, mankind have never. been 
able to hit upon any rational basis, or principle of 
ngreementj with regard to the Classification of 
those Inanimate Objects which they designate as 
Masculine, and those which they contradistinguish 
as being of the Other Sex. The Same Objects 
which one Nation has fancifully signified as being 
Masculine, have by another been written down as 
Feminine : And, thus, the Nouns employed by 
those Nations, exhibit, when compared together, 
a chaos of conceptions, which war with one an- 
other and expose an utter want of rational foun- 
dation for those fanciful distinctions. 

How much, then, is the reflecting mind relieved 
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in turning from this Scene of Metamorphosis and 
Deformity, and contemplating the sober and true 
device of designating Every Object as being either 
Masculine, — or Feminine, — or Neuter, — according 
to the Character which it happens to possess in its 
Natural History, altogether apart from any fanciful 
or figurative conception which, in any other mood, 
or sense, we may ever incline to indulge con- 
cerning it. Nor is this all the advantage, or 
claims, of such a procedure: For the natural de- 
signation of Objects, with regard to Sex ; and, 
especially, that of inanimate objects, in the ordi- 
nary signification of them, including Abstract 
Things ; leaves open the means of giving a pecu- 
liar animation and force to Figurative designation, 
when, either in Poetry or in Eloquence, we desire 
to invest them with life. 

In this part of the Structure of Language, there- 
fore, and in the Sound Natural Reason which is 
evinced in the conception of it, the English 
Tongue displays a remarkable superiority, over 
those Languages the inventors of which have in- 
dulged in a licence of superstitions and chimerical 
conceits, worthy only of a barbarous age and of 
the lowest state of human speculation. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

OF THE ACCIDENT BY GRAMMARIANS CALLfD CASE. 

In whatever point of view we consider the sub- 
ject, the invention of that supposed affection of 
* Nouns which has been called Case is altogether 
fallacious and unphilosophical in a very high de^ 
gree. It was; in its origin, a rude conceit; 
although adopted, first, by an acute and refined 
people. And the absurdities which it involves 
render it, perhaps more than any other device in 
accredited Grammar, unworthy of an enlightened 
community. The imagined analogy which gave 
origin to this figure, in the minds of the Greek 
Grammarians, has no foundation except in a 
visionary conception : For Language, as it pro- 
ceeds from a Speaker, cannot with any pro- 
priety be said to FALL, whether it be Obliquely or 
Directly, except only in that forensic, or other 
sense, beyond the Pale of Gramnjar, in which we 
say that, a person has let fall this, or thatf remark^ 
admissioriy or assertion. Far differently from this ; 
Language, in a double sense ; — that is, both as it 
proceeds from the mouth of one man to the ear of 
another and as it is in reality a Series of con- 
nected Bridges forming a Chain of Signs of 
Natural Objects arranged in a Natural 
Order; — must be considered as preserving, at 
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the #dl known title? of tile iKPliEmoif of VHSkfni^ 
ThepFOgrosi^ of art m thiir pt^sMMi (^y^ ift iti# 
app1kr«t)on to the advanoeuv^iKt of p(!rbti^ a«MMM 
m^^t^ especially to thai of Dramatical £j»bibftiOfly 
has funifsbed tts With a strikiivg zn6 cafvtk^ dyfil## 
6f Language; whicb the tnremors of tim Deti^ 
called Cas£> dfd not possess. One of our rbc^tiy-^ 
iiffettted moveable S^age Panoramas, as it tfurfotdif 
ti Seme of Successive Objects in a Horizontal Pro^ 
grasiof^fis not only a con-ect AnaltOOY of LaA^* 
gua^ as it proceeds from the mouth of a Speake#^ 
hot it is, in fact, No tBss thajt a Naturai; Lan^ 
guage; and it v\'ould be no more difficuifc^tol 
♦'AlWE' su6h a Picture, than to do the like by any 
^tion of Written or Chai Speech. The sarae^ 
in4ted, m«jif also be said of Any Picture in whicfi 
AmL VOL. II. 2 B 
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a Scene of Different Objects is exhibited ; suchvVor 
example, as a Landscape or a Battle Piece ; pro-' 
vided the eye were to begin at One side of the 
Picture, and move gradually over to the other. 
It is to be observed, however, that; if the Greeks 
had possessed such an Image, as this, it would 
have availed them nothing ; because they enter- 
tained no conception that Language is a Chain of 
Signs, connected in the way which has been de- 
monstrated in the foregoing analyses. The Fall-. 
ING of a Word, whether in a Perpendicular or in 
an Oblique directiotiy is vastly and altogether unlike 
the Situation, or Office, of a Pier of a Bridge 
as it comes into view in the unfolding of a Pano- 
ramic Scene, which is a true simile of Language. 

It would be an unavailing cavil, here, to pretend 
that the inventors of the Fallings did not intend 
to adopt them in 2i literal sense. For, either they 
did so intend, or they did not. And, if they did 
so intend, it is certain they fell into a mon- 
strous fallacy of conception. But, if they did not ; 
they have thereby proclaimed their ignorance of 
the Real Nature of Language, by not employing 
a Simile in a literal sense ; which, I affirm, 
they MIGHT have done by appealing to the Picture 
of a Procession, or of Any Other Such Train of 
Objects ; which (I here repeat) is No less than a 
Graven Natural Language; and which may 
be PARSED, as such. 

It is here to be finally and particularly pointed 
out and distinguished that, the real and great 
fallacy of that View of the Subject entertained by 
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the inventors of Gases consisted in their assump- 
tion that. Some of the Expressions of Language are 
LuEss DIRECT than Others — that is in the assumption 
that while Some Words proceeded, in some sense or 
ether, DIRECTLY from tiie Mouth or Mind, Others 
proceeded indirectly or obliquely. And, in 
this assumption, we discern, it matters not whether 
Words be supposed to fall, or to rise ; to move, 
or to be put forth in Any other general man- 
ner ; since the essence of the Device called Case 
consists in the supposition that All Words do 
not proceed in One Same Direction or Con- 
tinuation ; but that Some TVotds turn. off, 
from the Main Stream of Language, Iike4>ranche8 
which grow obliquely off from the Parent Trunk 
of a Tree. Now, that such a Scheme exhibits a 
monstrous misconception of the Nature of Lan- 
guage, is a truth which has been very amply de- 
monstrated in the course of this work. Unless, 
therefore, it can be shewn that the Simile of a 
Continuous Chain of Bridges is untenable 
for that of Language, the Device called Case 
must' be as discreditable to Philosophy, as the 
lowest jargon would be in the mouth of the most 
accomplished man of letters ; because it is altO'* 
gether void of reason. 

, It follows from what has been said, although I 
should be uniformly unwilling to propose any 
violent or unnecessary innovation in the Nomen^ 
clature, any more thati in the Principles^ of Gram- 
mar, that there is a logical necessity to suggest the 
expulsion, of the very Nam£ of Case 'from the 
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Qf l^sgpege, lalpng with thf Cowtm-* 

VA^Ci^ which it perves to deeigrxate, Tfe^ pro* 
pri^ty of this suggestion, however, wUI d^p^nd 
upo^ the followipg considerations. 

Thp r^?^l Foqndation in which th^ devica called 
C^sq hjE^s been darkly laid by its inventors, in no 
Qther thanthe ]Vec£39ATiy R£^ATiV£N]0SS,(9rCQl^-* 
RPJUAqpivjEfiEsp, of JSvjERY OwECT, or Suwi&CT, 
IK TPE UwivpHisp, to Every Other Object, ^f 
$k|}S#]4PT, This Foundation, moreover* ip ^X^ 
^iiii)e}jr simple in its Qej^u^ ; although it i» infiin 
nitoly divcFi^i^d in all its Different Species, For 
J^very Ol^jpct, or Snbject, in the Univ^rse^r-rth^ 
is JBvpi'y Thing that \n (signified by a iVpw Suhtan^ 
tm ^r Synt(tctml Nom% and which alop^ is an 

Qly Wt of LaPguagOj-TT^nanat be coppid^red aa b^ 
i^g » Cp-'AaeNT, that is either a LEAPINC^ Rela-t 
TiVE, Of a. CoRiiHLATiYE tp this l,eflding Ile)ft« 
tjir^. Infinitely diyeraified as ia the scope and 
variety pf the Particuletr Qr Individual Objects of 
gppe^hi they all rftsolve theppely^s, ^trietly 
sp^l^ipg, into the^e Two Sp|:ciAi^fOBJKCTa, toge^ 
tb^r with that Third Object — a Link of Cqnh 
|<E|^}0}4, betw^nthesqTwo Special Qly^ctS; whicfai 
I^IN^ is that thing we call Ai^TiON, and which 
is Necessarily signified by the Part of Spj[?eeh 
gajled th? Vbbb. I have already repeatedly (and, 
X no>v hpp^, sufficiently,) inculcated the Prinol* 
p}e that, there ia No Other Use or Employment 
of liAPguage whatever, except to signify or express 
Relative 9nd Correlative Objects, or &ubject8» 
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Bgaiftstf or upon, en* in some manner in connexion 
taiihf Each Other. 

From this view of the Subject, it is plain that, if 
the Device^ oa even the Name, of Case could be 
entertained at all in Gratpmar ; there could not« 
in Btrtctness, be more than Two Cases ;— ^-namely 
rrrr That supposed " Falling of Words from thi 
Mind^^ by which we express the State of a 
liBADiNG Relative or Noun, and that other sup* 
posed ** Falling " by which we express a FoL-r 
LOWING Relative, i. e. a Correlative to the 
former: And these Two Nouns manifestly an-* 
twer to the Nominative and the Accusative Case 
of the Latin Language. The analogy, moreover, 
upon which I ground the Terms — ** Leading and 
Following Nouns " — is, obviously, that of a 
Bridge ; which Thing we pass by entering Jirst 
apon the Near Bank or Abutment, and after-- 
wards upon the Far or Off Bank or Abutment. 
Hence, the Terms — 'Near Noun and Off Noun 
might perhaps be not illogically substituted for 
Leading Noun and Following Noun. But, with a 
view to the Phraseology of the Logician, I ima- 
gine tlie Terms Subjective and Objective 
ifaun may be more appropriate than those last 
mentioned, or than those of Nominative and Accu-- 
sative as already noticed. 

The Supposition of Fallings, together with 
their Modifications of Direct and Oblique^ being 
indisputably foreign, and altogether hostile, to 
any Analogy of Language ; we are imperatively 
aalkd upon, nnder a Logical Necessity, to ax- 
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puiige the very Names of them from the page of 
Philosophical Grammar, unless, indeed, vie are 
content to forego all true logical pretension, for 
the sake of wearing a Badge of ignorance solely 
because this Badge happens to be a conceit enter- 
tained by the Greeks and Romans. And we are, 
by the Same Necessity, called upon to substitute 
whatever Device is found to accord with Reason* 
iii the Subject.. Such a Device, at the same time, 
readily presents itself, with claims against which, 
I think, there can be no. objection, unless it be 
taken for an objection that we must lose the long- 
cherished Sound of the Word — " Case," — and 
must submit the ear to a sound that is a little dif- 
ferent. Thus, whereas, in the foregoing part of 
my work I have asserted that, Every Verb must 
be supported by A Noun in the Nominalivey and 
Another Noun in the Accusative CASE, One of these 
being on either hand ; I now, in order to intro-* 
duce the suggested alteration, assert that. Every 
Verb must be supported by a Noun in the Subjec- 
tive OR Leading, ?ind Another Noun in the Ob- 
jective OR Following STATE: For we are con- 
strained, by a strict logical nccessityy to consider 
and to NAME Every Syntactical Noun, (during 
the process of Parsing,) as being in some STATE 
of Relativeness, or Correlativeness, to the 
Other- Syntactical Noun which is connected with 
it. And this, I conceive, is the true Foundation 
and Reason of that Accident which Grammari^ 
ans have considered as *a Falling of Nouns in 
a Direct^ ot Oblique^ Position or Direction : Than 
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which, no Chimera of the Imagination could 
be more intolerable to that Truth to which all 
Real Science must conform. 

That Genus of Affection which I call the 
Grammatical State of a Noun, together with 
its Two Principal Species, being thus defmed 
and determined ; and the Manner of expressing 
these Two Species being explained, as consistmg 
merely in the Associated Position of a 
Noun Substantive with respect to Any Verb 
which it contributes to support ; We are next to 
consider the l^arious Lesser Species of Relative 
State, of Any Substantive Noun ; aud the Re- 
spective Modes in which these are to be signified in 
Language. 

And here, in the First place, I am brought 
again to advert to the Primary Utility of that 
Parf of Speech which I have shewn, at sufficient- 
length, to consist exclusively of Minor Verbs, 
but which have heretofore been called Prepo- 
sitions, and are by all Etymologists affirmed 
as being made up of All Sorts of Words. In 
expressing Any Special Action, or Acting; 
the Primary Use of a Minor Verb is to define^ 
or determine^ the Manner in which this Special 
Acting effects either the Objective or the Sub- 
jective Noun Substantive : Which it always does, 
or may do, by either terminating^ or beginning, 
in Some Action More Special than the First. 

Thas, in expressing the Special Action of 
Writing ; we may indeed say, elliptically, — He 



WHITES English : But (hi^ in renMly nvsan^^^He 
WRitES IN (iNNiNO) The English Language : And 
the Minor Verb — inning— is the Name and SigH 
of a More Special Acting, which defines, or de- 
termines?, the Manner in which the Lfiss Sfe- 
eiAL Acting of Writing: affects the Sabstantire 
Noun — ** The English Language " — in the Objec*' 
tive State. 

Again, in the cage of 9uch an expr^ssioti (noifr' 
almost obsolete) as— ** Heis h coming Here ^^'^ 
or, '^He id a going 7%tfre/'— the** a,** wbtctl 
meajis on (i. e. oneing) is a Mirior Verb and istbe 
Si^ of a More Special Action, which defines^ or 
determines, the Manner in; which the Less Spli^ 
ciAL Action of Coming, or Going, begins fVam 
the Pronoun, "^He" — in the Subjective State^ 
tmderstood as repeated after the Verb ** is:" Tbus, 
He IS in Time^ or in Place, He A coming. 

At the same time,^ however, that I have stated 
this laart example, for the sake of illustrating the) 
Principle in which it is founded ; it is to be dk^ 
serred that^ the Whole Scope of the Employ- 
ment of Minor Verbs, iii expressing beginning 
Actions, is extremely limited owing to the Natare 
of Things ; and is, comparatively, but of small 
utility: Whereas, the Field for the employment of 
the Signs of terminating Actions is vastly e%r 
tensive and various* Thus^ in the case of the 
Action of Writing, alone ; we not only say — - He 
writes in English r or in the English Lann 
guage } --^ H^t we also say— ffe writer on 
Grammar f -^ He itrites of Other Sal^rcts; 
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He WRITES TO His Father ; — He writes 
DURING The Day; — He writes through 
The Night ; — He writes at All Hours ;" — 
He writes with Difficulty ; — He writes uji- 
der Disease ; — And so on, if we were to repeat 
all, and many more than all, the More $p>> 
ciAL Modifications of the Less Special Aetian 
of Writings which were, for a similar purpoWt 
enumerated in a former part of this work. 

In the Next place, it in to be sug:ge8ted, that^ 
Although there can be Only Two Species <>f 
Relative State of Any Syntactical Noun — 
namely — the Subjective and the Objectivet^ 
as already described; — it is expedient, or req«{^ 
site rather, that One of these should be wkh^ 
divided into Two Lesser Species; or, in other words^ 
that the Objective State should ba distill* 
guished into the Mere Objective and the* Ihu* 
PINITIVE, or the Definitive Objective: of 
which distinction, the following is the Batioiial 
Foundation. 

The Objects of the Universe are distingnished^ 
in our conception of them, sometimes, and very 
often, by their Permanent Qualities ; as for 
ejKsmple, wiien we say — the Black Maii» -^--^tbe 
fFhite Horse. But these Objects are, also, at 
other times, and very often, distinguished by us. 
Not by Any Permanent Quality ; but, by Some 
Act (i. e. Acting) which we perceive, or as- 
sume, them to be, or to. have been, engaged in : 
As, for example. When we say — John of Gaunt ; 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 c 
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•—which means John offsprinoing Gaunt r- 
The Actor from London ; — which means Tkt Actor 
BEGINNING London^ i. e. the Place he began t9 
act atf or xohere he had previously attained his ce- 
kbrity. In this manner, if we should say — ^Thb 
New Actor from London is to personate a Black 
Man ; — ^we should, in expressing the Special Ac- 
tion of Personating y describe the Actor by an Ac- 
tion, and The Black Man by a Permanekt 
Quality ; and each with equal propriety. And 
the tecurrence of such cases is very frequent, and 
continnal, in the affairs of Language. 

Founded in the Cau% just mentioned^ there- 
fore, we have the Secondary Utility of So-called 
Prepositions or Minor Verbs : And this Utility 
is almost as Various, as it is frequent. Thus 
we have not only very frequently, and con- 
tinually, to make use of such Descriptions ais 
John of Gaunt ; — Garrick from London ; — 
Journey to Bath ; — House by the Road ; — 
and a host of such more ordinary and hacknied ex- 
pressions : But we have, also, very frequent need 
to describe Grammatical Agents, or Co-Agents^ 
by Other and Very Different Sorts of Minor Ac- 
tions : As, for example, in the case of One Single 
Subfecty we may have occasion to express, — 

r 

A Man under Difficulties. 
A Man above Misfortune. 
A Man without Guile. 
A Man against Reason. 
A Man doubting Alt Things. 
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A Man helievino Nothing. 

A Man hating Evil. 

A Man loving Good. 

A Man trusting in Providence. 

A Man through All Trials. 

And here we are to observe that, Every One of 
the Syntactical Nouns, which follows a Minor 
Verb in tlie above string of examples^ is a Noun 
in the Definitive Objective StatCy or, we may say, 
simply, a Noun in the Definitive State. 

And here, also, we are called to observe what 
IS THE Specific Difference or Differential 
Circumstance, which distinguishes a Mere Ob- 
jective^ from a Definitive Objective State ; whicli 
is this: — A Definitive or Noun in the De- 
finitive State means Any Primary Syn- 
tactical Noun ' which happens to be placed as w 
Objective Noun to Some Minor Verb that De- 
Jims Some Prior Mere Objective Noun ; Where- 
as a Mere Objective Noun is a Noun in the Ob- 
jective State wilh respect to Some Major Verb, 
whether this Major Verb has Any Minor Verb to 
Define it, or not. Thus, if we say — either — He 
CONVERSED with A Man ; or. He conversed 
wUh A Man q/* Wisdom ; — The Primary Syntac- 
tical Noun — " A Man " — is in the Mere Ob- 
jective State with respect to both the Major Verb — 

' The term Primary Syntacticid Noun i« intended here to 
distinguish Any Syntactieal Noun that has not previously served 
in the Same Sentence as a Verb: Whereas, Any Verb may 
also serve, in the Same Sentence, as a Secondary Syntactical 
Noun. 
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** coNVERSED"--^7irf Me Minov Feri— '* with ;" 
— although, we are to recollect, these Two Verbs 
are to be parsed as being, alternately, Verb and 
Noun : But the Syntactical Noun — *' Wisdom"— 
is a Noun in the Definitive Objective State, be- 
cause it DEFINES What Sort of Man is the Object 
of the Major Action. 

From this statement, we discern that Minor 
Verbs, in their Primary Office, define Major 
Verbs, then serving as ^^co'siyk^Y Nouns: But,in 
their Secondary O^ce^ihey dejine Vrimary Nouns. 
Thus, if we say — He stood supporting His Friend ; 
— ^Tlie Minor Verb — *' Supporting^* — is the Sign of 
a More Special or More Definite Action^ which de- 
fines the manner in which the Less Special Action 
of standing affects the Noun—" His Friend,"-^ 
which last is the Object or Noun in the Objective 
State. And, again, if we say, — The Man witji 
The Gun; — the Minor Verb — ^**with," — which 
means tying^ — is the Sign of an Action by which 
we define, or describe "The Man." 

After what has been said, it will readily appear 
that there can be No Other Species of Rela- 
tiveness, of Any Syntactical Noun, of importance 
sufficient to deserve the Grammatical Dignity of 
being classed in what is here technically called a 
STATE, and which Term is now proposed to be 
substituted for that of CASE, as heretofore em- 
|>loyed. All the Endi^ess Varieties, o/'More 
definite Relativenees of Things to One another, re- 
qtiir^oiily to be signified hy ^Commensurate Number 
and Variety of Miff ou Verbs: To answer which 
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purpose. No Less than Almost £very Progres* 
siYE Verbal in Language offers itself, as being 
completely illegible ; — the Number of Words 
^hicb can serve for So-called Prepositions being 
the same, or nearly the same, as can serve for 
Major Verbs themselves. 

In a word, then,' Nouns Substantive, as 
they stand at any time Syntactically arranged in a 
Speech or Sentence, must be in One, or Other, of 
TWO, but we ma-j say <?/' THREE, States of Re- 
LATiVENi^/ss ; — that is to say, — ^The Leading or 
Subjective ; —The FoLLowiNG or Objective ; 
— Or, the Definitive, which last is Only a 
Variety of the Objective. And so much for 

§ 

that Accident- of Nouns, the Theory of which has^ 
been called the most abrstruse part of the Science 
of Grammar ; and the eflfusions, or opinions, con- 
cerning which, in various instances, I have found 
it the hardest, not merely to assent (o, but to 
understand. 



It remains to say something, here, with regard 
to the Nature, or Form, of the So-called English 
Genitive Case ; which Sign has produced so much 
embarrassment and diversity of opinion among 
Graminarians. 

From wliat has been advanced by Dr. Murray, 
ill different parts of his Work, it may be con- 
dusively gathered that, our Saxon Genitive in 's — 
carries the very same Import that is signified by 
th^ Norman Genitive. The darkness which had 
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SO long hung over this Si^n appears to be com- 
pletely removed by its being shewn, by this author^, 
that the es of the Visi-gothic and Anglo-saxofi 
Languages means of. As, for example, in the 
commencement of his Second Volume, Dr. Murray 
says — " In Visi-gothic we find Allis, Hauhis, 
** AiRis, Rachtis, Suns, Framiwigis. In Anglo- 
** saxon and in old English this species of Worda 
** were numerous. Amiddes, Besides, Alonges, 
<' in addition to those mentioned, may serve to 
'^ mark a common feature of all the Teutonic dia- 
" lects. The literal sense of these words is, of 
'* ally OF highy OF ear/y, of righi, of soon^ of con^ 
" tinualf OF in the middle, of beside, of along.'* 

It is true, if we consider Dr. Murray as a 
Grammarian, and not as an Etymologist, he 
has alloyed this satisfactory view of the Subject, 
by adding (just after the above, and in other 
places,) the following opinion of it ; ** But it has 
" been formerly observed that the Genitive is a 
" kind of Adjective which signifies belonging or 
" pertaining to the sense; of the Nominative/* 
Now it is here to be observed that, according to 
the view which has been taken of the Nature of 
Verbs by All Grammarians, (including Dr. 
Murray himself,) a Verb is of an Adjective 
Nature, and is, in fact, an Adjective to its Nomi* 
native. And, hence, as I have shewn that Every 
So-called Preposition is a Verb, it might, accord- 
ing to those Writers, be affirmed that the Norman 
Genitive — in of — is itself a " Kind of Adjec- 
" tive.^ That it is as much an Adjective as the 
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Sfjpon Grtmtive—in es^ or '«, — is an Adjective, I 
am fblly persaaded from the whole amount of 
what Dr. Murray has advanced with regaid to it. 
But the True Constitution of Language demands 
I should assert that, neither of these, without gross 
absurdity,, can be called an Adjective at all, 
unless we are content to confound So-called Pre- 
positions or Minor Verbs with a Part of Speech 
from which they are most foreign in their Gram- 
matical Nature. 

If, in order to invalidate this conclusion, we 
were to question, or deny, that the Termination in 
Es, of the Saxon Genitive, means, or originally 
meant, strictly speaking, the So-called Preposition 
OF, which I interpret as the Minor Verb ofp- 
SPRINGING ; And if, therefore, we go back to the 
Source of the Genitive, as explained by Dr. Mur-^ 
ray himself; We shall find {Volume Firsts page 45,) 
that he resolves it into the sense of ^^ pertaining to.** 
He has, to be sure, given a prior sense of this 
Sign — ^namely — " Having :" But common sense 
discerns that, this was a most rude and clumsy 
device : because ; How would it now sound to 
express the sense of " pertaining to " a Woman, 
by the expression Having a fVoman, or A Woman 
HAVING. The expression — "pertaining to," 
however, is certainly both logical and fit for the 
purpose in question. And^ let us observe, or in- 
quire. To What does it amount? The answer is : it 

is MERELY A COMPOUND OF TwO VeRBALS, Sub- 

Aituted (if we chuse)/or the One Verbal — " Off- 
" SPRINGING :" — And thus> whatever expedient we 
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may adopts with a view of expressing the Genitire 
or Possessive State of a Noun ; we must do so (if 
it be done logically y) Not by an Adjective as it 
IS CALLED ; butf by a Minor Verb, which last 
must be the Sign of Some Action assumed as existing 
between the Noun in the Definitive or Possessive 
State and the Noun which is assumed as being in 
Possession. 

Thus John's Hat — means either John pertain* 
iNG TO Hat ; — or, — John of Hat ; — which ever 
the reader may please to ad opt. And each of these, 
alike, means either, The Hat pertaining finish- 
iNG John^ — or — The Hat offspringing John. 

The Primary Object of Philosophical Gram- 
mar, in order to determine the Real Structure of 
Language in the present Department, is not 
what PARTICULAR Verb is, or. was, meant in the 
Sign of the Possessive, or of Any Other So-called 
Case : But it is to discover and settle the fact. 
Whether it is a Verb at all, or a So*call£D 
Adjective, that is meant in this Sign. And that 
it is a Verb, or else a Compound of Verbs, that 
is meant, is, I trust, rendered herein sufficiently 
evident. 

It is, no doubt, a Secondary Object, especially of 
the Etvmologist, to ascertain what particular 
Verb, or Verbs, are meant by the Sign in question. 
But, in this last mentioned inquiry. Any Verb, cm 
Verbs, which import Offspringing^ or pertaining 
to, may serve equally well the purpose of the 
Grammarian. As an example of the truth of tiits 
assumption, \ve often express ourselves by saying 
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— &w, €T Brother^ or Relative^ to (i. e. finish- 
ing) Such a One; instead of saying — Son, or 
Brother^ or ReUuive^ op (i. e. offspwnging) Such 
a One: And the former of these expressions is a 
well understood ; and, when viewed in a proper 
light, is perhaps nearly as logical ; as the latter. 

As for the Objection which has been raised, by 
Writers on English Grarnmar, that the Saxon and 
the Norman Genitive cannot in all cases be put, 
convertibly, the one for the other ; it amounts to 
nothing, as an argument against the Virtual Iden* 
ticalness of these Two Signs, And, if it hc^t ap 
happened, in this or in any other instance^ that th^ 
Idioms of our Language have unphilqsophically 
shackled the Language, in violation of the I^awsof 
Beason ; it must, in the course of time, be eith(^ 
freed from such absurdities, by writers who have 
genius and influence to effect such an ameliora- 
tion ; or, else, must remain, in those points, a 
blemish and a reproach to this Department of 
Philosophy. 

In offering this last remark ; it is of material 
importance that I should inculcate it as ap obser- 
vation requisite to be remembered and applied in all 
such cases whatever. And, doubtless, there exists, 
in Every Language , a Variety of Idioms whicl^ 
violate, and must be subjected to, this Principle 
of Universal Grammar. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 

OF PRONOUNS. 



SUBSECTION I. 

Of the IVords called Personal Pronouns. 

The Class of Words which fall under the above 
mentioned DeiK)niinatioii, (as is implieii ia their 
name,) constitutes no necessary part of the Struc- 
ture of Language, if we speak with categorical 
accuracy. But they are at least so requisite, in order 
to facilitate the communication of thought, and to 
avoid an intolerable amount of continual repeti- 
tion, that they form one of the most indispensable 
Devices, for this purpose, which have been in- 
irented with a view to attain brevity and ease, in 
the business of discourse. Hence,, these Words, 
(in this respect like Adverbs,) are well entitled 
to be considered as a Part of Speech* 

The History of Pronouns has been furnished, by 
i)r. Murray, with a detail of etymological evidence 
which seems to forbid my doubt of its authenticity, 
and demands that I should advert to it, here, be- 
fore proceeding to any other consideration of the 
Subject. In the Fourth Chapter of his Work, he 
has introduced the matter in the following terms : 
And he has illustrated this part of his Text^ in the 
Notes which refer to it. 

" The words, which were employed to signify 
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persons, were all of them such as, in one or 
" other sense, expressed possession, the simple 
^* idea of which was hold, seize, sway, or have. 
*' They were Ag, Wag, and Hwag, move with 
** the hand, hold ; Thwag, seize, take ; swag, 
" sway, manage with the hand, keep. These, as 
" nouns underwent the future changes of that 
** class of words. They were at first common to 
" whatever could be called self, which was I, thou, 
" he, she, or it, in the sense of the same thing. At 
length, like other words, they were restricted, 
and were appropriated as follows ; Ag and Wag 
" to the first person, as it is now called ; Thwag 
*^ to the second, and thircj. Swag to the third per- 
*^ son, and to the expression of that idea con- 
^^ tained in demonstrative ^nd relative pronouns* 
Ag was <:ompounded with ma and na. The 
first compound, Agama, which signifies be- 
^' longing to possession, that is, to self, is used in 
'* a mutilated form for I, and me, in all the Ett- 
'* ropean Languages. The other compound, Aga- 
^' NA, in every Teutonic dialect, signifies belong- 
'* ing to self, — or own, which is its form in mo- 
" dern English. Swag, by composition, became 
SwAGMA or Sama, the same; and its simple 
form, SwA, and Sa, is the pronoun of the third 
person ; as also, the demonstrative, and relative, 
pronoun in Old English or SaxOn, in Yisigothic 
'^ and Sanscrit. Ag and Hwag, self, or same, 
^ began to be used as relative adjectives ; and 
" Thwag, which at first equally signified same, 
^^ thou, he, was limited in sense to the second 
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'^ person, and" to an occasional substitntion in 
" place of Sa, the, and who." 

Assaming in the First place, then, that the pas* 
sage now given comprises a genuine statement of 
the Real Origin of Pronouns ; (as indeed I appre^ 
hend to be extremely probable;) it becomes a 
self-evident truth that, so long as the Words Ao, 
Wag, Thwag, &c. continued to convey one com* 
MON import of self, or same, it is impossible they, 
bt Any Arrangement of them, could serve for the 
Distinctive Signs of the First, the Second, 
and the Third Person: And, therefore. Some 
Other Device must have accompanied this ex* 
pression o( sameness. At this period of Language, 
accordingly, (although, I think, Dr; Murray does 
not advert to any such thing,) we can hardly 
donbt that the Persons were indicated as has been 
sapposed by Mr. Harris ; that is by Pointing with 
the hand : And if this conclusion be deemed valid, 
it becomes manifest that, the Different Acts 
Gi^ Pointing — to the Speaker, — the Spoken to^ — 
and the Spoken of^ — were Virtually the Pro- 
nouns which were then employed ; and the nc* 
companying Word importing same, which was ap- 
plied in COMMON to Every One of the Persons, 
was in this case Only an Adjective Term expressive 
i>f Identity, just as if we were now to say — I the 
Same, — Thou the Same, — He the Same; which, 
in fact, is an Idiom still preserved in oqr Lan- 
jgtiage in the expressions — r/ John, — Thou Peter, 
---^nd He James. This Word, importing Same, 
accompanying each of the Three Different Sorts 
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6{ M annal Indication, appears indeed so nataral, 
in any early stage of human society, that it casts 
a strong color of veri-^similitade over the whole 
account which has been furnished by the Histo- 
rian of the European Languages. And it is a fact, 
of some weight in the question, that we still con^ 
tinue, even at this day, Another certain Modifica- 
tion of this Idiom, especially in cases wherein we 
wish to express Identity^ as in the expressions — 
My -self, — Thy -self, — H iM-self, — and — H i&R-^elf. 
Sectmdly. But we are now to pass on, from this 
^ra'of Manual or Virtual Pronouns, to that Period 
ci Language when the Diffei^ent Forms of the 
COMMOV Term were restricted, and were appro- 
priated thus — namely-— Ag and Wag to the First 
Person, — ^Thwag to the Second and Third, — and 
Swag to the Third. And here, then, (that is if 
we adroit the authority in question,) it becomes 
plain that we have the First Stage and Origin of 
Pronouns j^rr^r/^ so called — that is of Lingual 
Signs standing for Other Names of Persons: 
For Pointings coulU never have been Pro^ 
MOUNs, or an Element of Language, in that 
restricted sense of the Word Language which 
comprehends only Speaking and Writing; of 
which, alone, this work has intended to treat: 
Although such Pointing would serve, very wdU 
as a substitute for Pronouns, in Vocal Speech* 

To proceed now, therefore, from the EtYMO- 
LOGY, to the Logic, of the Subject ; it does not ap- 
pear to be involved in much difficulty; (although. 
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indeed, the precise import of the Pronoun of Each 
of the Three Persons has heretofore been buried 
in profound darkness :) For there appears to be 
hardly two roads to chuse, in assigning its certain 
Logical import. 

We are told that, the Persons of Grammar 
have been styled the First, — Second, and Third,— 
on account of the supposed Dignity of the First 
more than the Second^ and of the Second more 
than the Third. And, if this reason be admitted, 
there then certainly appears Two, and only 
Two, roads Jto adopt in this inquiry. But I 
humbly conceive that, the Primitive Inventors, 
or Employers, of Pronouns, very probably, en- 
tertained no sense, or thought, of this Gramma^ 
tical *^ Dignity" And, at least, I apprehend 
that a much more cogent reason exists, for the 
Denomination in question. For Every Speaker 
must be, and ought naturally to be estimated 
M being. First in the Order of Speech : 
And the Spoken to, and Any Person Spoken 
OP, MUST follow, in a Natural Sequence of 
Times. We occasionally, indeed, and very fre- 
quently, invert this Natural Order. But, in 
most of these instances, the sentence is elliptical ; 
and, in others^ it is dislocated; both being resolva- 
ble into the Natural Order: And, in any case 
wherein this cannot be done ; it is to be observed 
that, whenever the Order of Language is in- 
verted, the Order of Supposed Dignity must be 
inverted along with it; because, if we begin a Sen- 
tence with You, or He ; the Second, or Third, Per- 
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son in Dignity becomes the lirst in Speech: So 
that, the Order of Dignity is here liable to the 
Very same Objection as the Order of Logical 
Sequence. 

. The conclusion to be drawn from this reasoning 
is simple and immediate. The Pronoun — / — 
does NOT import First Person: but it imports 
The Speaking Person : — ^The Pronoun — Thou— 
does not import Second Person : but it imports 
The Spoken to Person: — ^The Pronoun — He/ 
— She, — or It, — does not import Third Person: 
but it imports The Spoken of Person. 

If Etymology could afford us either light or 
strength upon the Subject ; we have the express 
testimony of Dr. Murray, to the simple fact that; 
thePronouns were appropriated, he does not say^ un- 
gualifiedlt/f " to the First Person," &c. ; but, **to the 
" First Person as it is now called," &c. : Which 
qualification amounts to his implied opinion that, 
it YftLS^rst so called at some epoch after, (most 
probably long after,) its appropriation. And, 
although the Ordinal Appellations — Firsts — &- 
candf — and Third, — ^are doubtless very proper dis- 
tinctions to be employed ; I think we have only 
one conclusion to adopt — ^namely — that the more 
primary, — and by far the more logical, — import of the 
Three Pronouns is that of The Speaking Person, 
— The Spoken to Person, — and The Spoken of 
Person. 

In accordance with what has just been ad- 
vanced, we may turn to the Theory of the Third 
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Pronoun which has been suggested by Mr. Tookq. 
Andy although the account which, he has gi^n of 
this Word is not borne out, so far back as that in- 
fant stage of Language when it appears certainly 
to have carried only the import of Self or Same^ 
as did all the Other Words of this Class; yet, it 
appeara, from the evidence of such expressions in 
our Tongue as Mr. Tooke has quoted in sup- 
port of his opinions, that the Speakers of English, 
during that nervous and sensible, if not elegant, 
era of the Dialect had, from natural logic, fallen 
into the use and acceptation of the Word Hight 
or Said, that is fully equivalent to Called, or 
Spoken of, as being the import of the Pronoun of 
the Third Person. 

In order to illustrate this conclusion, I may 
here quote two, or three, of the examples whicb^ 
have been adduced by Mr. Tooke in support 
of it. And similar instances are to be found 
in Chaucer, and in other old English writers, w 
such numbers as leave little room to doubt thatt 
this was the real construction » which was univer- 
sally put upon the Word in question, at a ripe and 
rational stage of our Language. 

" The great kynge it whiche Cambyses 

" Was HOTE." Gower. lib. 7. 

" Of whiche two, Arcyte hyght that one, 
^' And that other hioht Palamon. 

" Kmghtes Talc.'' 
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^^ And gan alone to bring Hit in the presense, 
^' And took Hit Joseiph devoutely by bis bonde. 

Lfjfe of our Lady, pag. 27, 

^'Heuseth not the onely tearme of womanne by 
'' Hit self- 

^* Dr; Martin's Confutation of Peynett, ch. 134 

See ** Div- op Puri.ey.'' 

Upon the strength of such examples as these, 
Mr. Tooke has confidently insist^ that, our It, 
the Pronoun of the Tfabd Person, is nothing bat 
; the '* Past Participle of the Verb Haitan" — and 
means simply, "The Said." And, in support 
of this opinion, he affirms that, his exposition 
^ will be found perfectly to correspond with every 
'^ use of the word It in our Language.'' JV or do I 
at 'present recollect any instance that contradicts 
his assertion ; which, if admitted^ amounts to a very 
strong evidence in itself,, and to a very conclusive 
one when discerned to be founded in the reason of 
the liiing. 

We have, indeed, in the Language, such ex- 
pressions as, — It is He ; — It is She, — &c. : In 
which, if It means the Said ; and He, or She, 
also, means the said, there is a tautology or repeti- 
tion' of the Same Sign. But any such anomaly, as 
this, is fully countenanced by a Variety of other 
and similar ones in Language ; and it amounts to 
no objection, worthy of consideration. Thus it is a 
current Idiom in our Language to say — The same 
that: Yet, Dr. Murray shews, with sufficient ap- 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 e 
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pearance of authenticity, that the Demonstrative-^ 
*^ That "—means " Self,'' and nothing else. 

See the 1st. Volume oi his History, Note 2. 1. 
I am inclined, at the same time, to suspect that, 
the Word — It — , importing The Said Person, or 
The Spoken of Person, — became, in its proper 
Origin^ the Generic or Principal Pront)un 
of the Third Person: And that, the Modified 
Terms — He and She — were left as Subordinate 
Words ; which now probably import only Self or 
Same, as formerly, and serve, in some way, as 
Appendages to the Word It. 

It is here requisite to advert to a very remark* 
able oversight and contradiction, as well as error 
in doctrine, which has been advanced by Mr. 
Harris with regard to an assumption which he, in 
common with the Ancient Grammarians, has en- 
tertained-— namely — Thaty a Personal Pronoun 
stands for the Proper Name of the Person it 
represents. 

In one of his Foot Notes, he says, ^* Priscian seems 
** to consider them " (the Pronouns) *^ so peculiar- 
ly destined to the expression of Individuals, 
that he does not say they supply the place of 
any Noun^ but that of the Proper Name only« 
''And this undoubtedly was their original, aud 
^' still is their true and natural use." 

Yet, on the other hand, in his Text, and in the 
very same page, he reasons in the following ra- 
tional manner. '* Now as all conversation passes 
'* between Individuals, these will often happen to 
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*^ be reciprocally till that instant unacquainted with 
*^ each other. What then is to be done ? How 
'^ shall the Speaker address the other, when he 
knows not his Name ? Or How explain himself 
by his own of which the other is wholly igno- 
rant ? Nouns as they have been described can- 
^'not answer the purpose. The first expedient 
upon this occasion seems to have been Pointings 
or Indication^ by the Finger or Hand. But the au- 
^* thors of Language were not content with this. 
^'They invented a race of Words to supply this 
^^ Pointings which Words, as they always stood for 
** Substantives or Nouns, were characterised by the 
'* Name of Pronouns. 

Thus, then, we have Mr. Harris's most contra- 
dictory, but rational and true theory, that PrO'* 
NOUNS stand instead of Pointing ; which Points 
ingf we know, stood for Names of Persons consi- 
dered IN THEIR Mere Grammatical charac- 
ter AS Subjects, or Objects, of Speech ; and 
Not at ALL for Proper Names. And it is quite 
certain that the Words called Pronouns, — as sig- 
nifying The Speaker, the Spoken to, and the Spoken 
of, — would not be the less efficient, or useful, if there 
were No Such Sign as a Permanently Personal 
Name in the world ; or, if no such Sign had ever 
been invented. 

And here I am led to signify that, in my opinion. 
So-called Proper Names, themselves, require 
to be classed under the Head of Pronouns. The 
Name — Christopher — , for example, stands for 
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The Man CAiiLED Christopher; — The Name 
Bacephalus — stands for The Horse cai^led 
Bucephalus: And the name Britain — stands 
for The Island galled Britain. 1 think it is 
qnite manifest that, this construction rests upon 
the very same basis, as that which I have put apon 
the Pronoun of the Third Persm — He, She, or It : 
Each of which Modes is an Abbreviated Sign^ 
standing for the Name — ^The Person Spoken op, 
or, The Said Person. 

To insist ^rther upon this, it is certain that, as 
forming One of the Objects or Things in the Uni-* 
verse, the Logical and Philosophical Name of a 
Man, — that is aNY Man — is no other than a 
Man : And, of a Horse, is no. otha* than a 
Horse. Now, when we wish, on any particu- 
lar occasion^ to point out One certain Individual of 
this Species; we put in i\\e Demonstrative — ^The, 
— and say, for example. The Man with the Gun. 
And; when we wish to demonstrate this certain 
individual by one invariable mark, which will diii * 
tihguish him permanently or on all Ogca** 
SIGNS to those who know that this mark has been 
assigned to him ; we call him John, or Peter,. or 
by Whatever So-called Proper Name he may have 
borne in his community. Henpe, Every So- 
called Proper Name of a Man is only an Ab- 
breviated Sign standing instead of the Name — 
A Man, or The Man, with the addition of Some 
Peculiar designation. 

I do not here overlook that, this mode of rea- 
soning may be carried farther. For example, it 
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may be said that, the expression— A Man— ^means 
A^M^^ Animal; and that of A Horse means 
A Horse Animal. And, again» A Man Animal 
-r^me^us A Man Animal Thjhq or Being: And 
A Horse Animal means A Horse Animal Tkwq 
or Being. At this rate, it would seem to follow 
that, nearly all our So-called Nouns Substantive; 
which, (as Mr. Tooke has justly asserted, are 
only Adjective Names whose Substantive Names 
have been lost through the natural progress of 
elision ;) are only a Species of Pronouns. But there 
is tliis difference, which places an indisputable 
logical barrier between the Two Subjects ; namely 
— that the Name — a Man, or a Horse, or 
ANY Othbb such Name, is the Philosophical 
Name of an Individual of a certain determined 
Grammatical Species, or Genus rather ; and 
it can l>e the Sign of Nothing except a Man^ or a 
Horse ; it can never be made to stand for a Dog^ 
or a Pig : Whereas, the Name Pompey, 'or 
pjssAR, is not only a Sign totally foreign, in either 
its Oral or its Graphic Appearance or Character, 
from the Natne — a Man, or a Horse; but,, 
further, it may stand for a Man, a Dog, or a Pig, 
or for Any Qther Individual Animal, or 
Thing, to which we may chuse to apply it. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that this distinction, with good 
reason, stamps the Name — Pompey, or Cjcsar, 
for a Pronoun ; while the Name — a Man — 
or a Horse — must remain accredited for a 
Noun. 

In fine, with r^ard to the distinction now ask 
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serted; As an Appropriate Appellation is re- 
quisite for the Class of Pronouns heretofore called 
Proper Names, I apprehend they may with some 
propriety be called Conventional; — Every 
So-called Proper Name being an Abbreviated 
Sign AGREED UPON, between those who em-^ 
ploy it. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to this Denomina- 
tion that, the Personal Pronouns — I, Thou, He, 
She, It, — are Conventional or Agreed upon. 
But to this I reply that, Conventional Pronouns 
are Also Personal : and, hence, it follows that. 
Personal Pronouns consist of Two Classes — 
namely — Of those which may be called Initial, 
and of those which I have called Conventional. 
I conceive, indeed, that the Appellation of Initial 
may, with great propriety, be applied to the Pro- 
nouns I, Thou, He, She, It; because it has 
been affirmed, by Dr. Murray, that these Signs 
were in use when there were no, or very few, Proper 
Names ; and because, as a higher consideration, 
it is certain, at least of the Two Former of these, 
that they are Prior in Reason (as Names of The 
Speaker and The Spoken to) to Any So-called 
Proper Name. 

Upon the strength; therefore, of what has been 
advanced, I here give notice that, I shall hence- 
^ forward consider the Words called Per onal 
Pronouns as being entitled to the Appellation 
of Initial Pronouns ; and the Words called 
Proper Names as being Conventional Pro- 
nouns. At the same time, it will have to be re*- 
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collected that, each of these Appellations is Only 
a Specific Name; and that, the Name of Personal 
Pronoun is a Generic Term, which compre- 
hends both species. 



SUBSECTION II. 

Of Repeating Pronouns^ by Grammarians called 
Relative Pronouns or Relatives. 

, The Accredited Denomination of Words of 
this Class is founded in a mistake ; which, in a 
logical point of view, canoot be passed over as 
a matter wanting in importance. A So-called 
Relative Pronoun is a Word which stands for 
Some Antecedent Noun, or Pronoun : And the 
reason why it is called a Relative is, obviously, 
implied in its very Name ; it being on account of 
a supposed Relativeness, (that is what all Wri- 
ters have, by a vast absurdity, caUed a ** Rela- 
tion,'') of a Following Pronoun, to That which 
went before it. But it is a Fundamental Axiom in 
Logic, which admits of no evasion in reason, that 
Nothing can be related to Itself : From 
which it follows that, Any Word which stands in 
the place of an Antecedent is, (inasmuch as it is vir^ 
tually that Very Antecedent under another shaped 
Not a Relative Pronoun, but is a Repeating 
Pronoun. 

It must be a self-evident truth, although it may 
require here to be pointed out, that, Any Number 
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of Different Natnes which successively represent 
or stand Jbr One Same Name, such, for exanaple, 
as Faulf Feter, Churchy or Siate^ cannot be Rbt- 
LATED to this Name ; for they must be considered 
as being This Very Name Itself repeated, and 
which, we know, is repeated in Another Form for 
the purpose of convenience in continuing a dis- 
course. And it is equally self-evident that, Every 
Paint of Grammatical Identity makes the Repeat^ 
ing and the Antecedent Noun, or Pronoun, the 
Sign of One Same Subject, although it be under 
Different Forms ; jtist as a Man is the Very Same 
Man or Moral Person, although his Dre^, an4 
Body, be never so much, and so ofben, changed 
ito a Different Appearance. Nor is there Any 
Grammatical Reason which could make Any 
Following Pronoun relate to its Antecedent; 
unless the Following Pronoun could be assumed 
to represent Some Different Subject from the 
Antecedent. 

If this view of the Subject be admitted as valid ; 
then. Pronouns of this Class are to be considered 
Not as Antecedents and Relatives ; but as 
Antecedents and Repeaters ; or^.as Leading 
PRONOtJNS and Repeating Pronouns. 

It is here for the Logical Grammarian, whose 
Object it must be to erect the present Field of 
Knowledge into the State and Dignity of a Science 
of its own Kind, to observe that, the Grammatical 
Identity y oi Any Sign, does not consist in a Speci- 
fic Identity of Shape, or Sound ; or, in a repeti- 
tion of either of these. In perfect correspond* 
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ence and reciprocity to this, I have insisted, in a 
ibr^oing part of this work, that, the Very Same 
Sort of Sound, or Shape, in two different situa- 
tions, must make two Different Sorts of Signs ; 
as it does, for example, in the Noun Love and the 
Verb kve. It follows, by parity of reason, that 
Any Two Different Shapes, or Sounds, may 
make Only One Identical Sort of Sign, that is 
provided the Different Forms in question convey 
identically One and the Same Sort of import. Upon 
this Principle, therefore, I affirm that, the Different 
Pronominal Forms — He — ^That — awrf Which, — 
may serve to repeat the Very Same Subject ^ 
which, perhaps, went before under the Form of 
William, Christopher, or The Man in the 
Riding Coat. And these Forms cannot, cer- 
tainly, be assumed to be Merely Related to th6 
Subject, when they are the Very Subject itself, 
called up again in Every Successive Form that 
is expressed. 

Not to point out and insist upon the illogical- 
ness and absurdity of entertaining, in Grammar, a 
Sort of Signs as being Relatives to Antecedents, 
when these Signs are demonstrated to be nothing 
but a signification wer again of the Antecedent Sub- 
ject itself without any change or variation in thii^ 
Subject, but only exhibiting a change in the 
Form of its Sign ; (although the insisting upon 
this, distinction may, to the ordinary or unphiloso* 
phical reader, appear to be a matter of no very 
momentous account ;) would be a dereliction of 
that great Object, which myself and my readers. 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 f 
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alike, must hold primarily in our view, in a work 
of the present description. To think of making 
Universal Grammar not. a Rational Edifice, 
founded altogether in the Principles of a Sound 
Logic ; but, on the contrary, to feign it as being, 
like a Patch-Coat, made up of alternate jrags 
of reason and blotches of absurdity ; ,could fur- 
nish only a Spectacle, upon which the Philosopher 
of a more Logical Age would look down with no 
less derision tiian astonishment. 



Before I quit the Subject, it appears requisite to 
advert to the circumstance that, according to Me- 
jkaphysieians in general. Identity Itself is con- 
sidered as beipg a Relation. I believe it can 
seldom be charged to me that, I have digressed 
in order to entertain any metaphysical considera- 
tion which has not appeared necessary to the 
Principal Subject. But the matter to which I 
here allude, if not duly advi^rted to, might, very 
probably, prove a mischievous stumbling-block, to 
^me readers at least : And I deem it therefore 
proper to indulge it. 

. I begin by- stating that, by considering Idbn* 
TiTY AS A Relation, is meant, by all Logicivis 
and Metaphysicians that Any Object perceived 
4it One time, may be compared with Itself as 
perceived at Another time. Now while this enor* 
mous fallacy, (in the sense in which it has been 
understood,) has been entertained in the Logical 
Creed of the learned ; it is curious to remark tbat^ 
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Metaphysicians have never dreamt of Any Such 
Thing as Relation, as it is demonstrated in the 
Introductory Part of this work — ^namely — 'AS a 
Third Thing — that is a Link of Logical Con- 
nexion, by the intervention of which Link 
Every Two Related Subjects in the Uni- 
verse are chained together^ and which Link, 
therefore^ is the Cause that makes Related Sub^ 
jects of the Things in question. Contrary to this 
Scheme, or to any thing like it, all that is meant 
in the Accredited Doctrine of Identity is that, a 
Thing perceived at One time is called Identical 
in Virtue of its being supposed to be compared 
with, and to be related to, itself as perceived 
at Some Other time, — a Doctrine which is imme- 
diately in the face of that primary and indisputa- 
ble Axiom of Logic that. Nothing can ever be re^ 
lated to itself. 

Upon such a blot in the Chart of Human Un- 
derstanding, as that just adverted to, it may be of 
service to remark, by the way, that Figments, of 
Various Sorts, are doubtless tolerable, and indeed 
almost indispensable^ in Science : And these, 
therefore, do not discredit the intellectual preten- 
sions of the Species; but, on the contrary, they 
rather advance them, provided only that they be 
KNOWN as Figments^ and employed as such. 
But when Any Fiction is entertained owing to 
ignorance and a belief in its Scientific Truth ; and 
when no evident utility results from its being 
tolerated; Philosophy, in such case, is bound to 
expunge it from the doctilnes of the day. 
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And here we are to observe that, there is No 
utility J in Grammar ; nor in any other Science, so 
far as I know ; in tolerating such a fallacy as that 
of assuming Any Thing as being compared with, 
AND RELATED TO, Itsclf : And, far less is there 
any Truth in this assumption. And the real 
Metaphysical Truth in question, (although it has 
been profoundly mistaken) is that, we never do, 
NOR CAN, compare Any thing with Itself — that 
is KNOWING IT TO BE Itself, We Only, in any 
case of doubt, compare a thing perceived now, 
with a thing which we suppose we may have 
PERCEIVED AT SoME FORMER TIME ; in Order to 
discover Whether or Not it is the Same Thing : 
And, the moment we discover, or conclude, 
that it is the Same or Self Thing, the compari- 
son becomes of necessity annihilated ; the possi- 
bility of J) iyersity, and therewith the possibility of 
Relativeness and of Relation, ceasing in, 

AND BY, the VERY act OF OUR DISCERNING IdEN- 

TiCALNESS. As, for example, if I see a Person 
Walking before me, whom I think is much like an 
old acquaintance ; I compare this, to me question-, 
ablepersony with my Friend ; until, at length, I dis- 
cern Some mark which proves it to be him. Up to 
this moment of certainty, I am noty to my knowledge^ 
comparing my friend with himself: And the mo-, 
ment I find it is my friend, all comparison ceases. 
Thus the proof of Identicaln ess (usually called 
Identity) destroys the possibility of Relative- 
ness, OR Relation. 
Upon this ground, it is an incorrect and an 
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erroneous phnseoXogy ^as matter of reason; although 
it has been so expressed by Mr. Locke; to say 
that Any Thing is the Same Thing with itself^ 
at any one instant of time : The words — ** with 
** itself" — form an illogical addition to the expres- 
sion that a Thing must be the Same Things at any 
one moment; because these words imply Plu- 
RALiTY, while they are put as asserting Unity. 
It is certain, moreover, that Any Thing, by en- 
during a Thousand Years, or Any Other Length 
of Time, does not become more itself, than it 
was in the first moment of its existence. Identity 
or Sameness is Not a Property gained in Time : 
and it differs in nothing from the Selfness of a 
Thing ; which, it is impossible, even in idea, to^ 
separate from the Thing. Identity, therefore, is 
Not either a Relation or a Relativeness, or 
even a Quality of Any Thing Itself. It is 
Nothing but a Superadded Notion; which 
an Intellectual Being attaches to Any Thing, 
as a Mark, in order to recognise this Self or 
Same Thing as having been perceived or 
known at Some Former Time. When we 
say that Any Thing is the Identical Thing, 
or Same Thing, which we knew before; we 
thereby annex No New Quality, or Idea 
whatever to this Thing, except the idea that we 
knew it before. 

Metaphysicians have found great and insuper^ 
able difficulty in treating of the Nature of Iden^ 
tity : which, however, they have classed under the 
Category of Relation. The subtilty lies in our 
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bemg» in ordinary, obliged to compare what ap- 
pears TO BE, or WHAT MAY POSSIBLY PROVE tO 

be. Two Different Objects ; and which, therefore, 
we compare as being Two Diflferent Objects; 
although, in the result, they often become resolved 
into One Same Object. Now, if the Thing in 
question be thus resolved ; it becomes Identical ; 
and, then, all question of Relativeness and Rela« 
tion ceases. And, if it be not so resolved ; it 
is, then. Not Identical, but is Only a lik£> 
Thing, and is therefore a Relative or Related 
Thing to the Thing which it resembles. 

These Observations belong, appropriately, to 
some materials which were intended to form part 
of the Second Volume of a work which will, now, 
never be matured : although they apply very ap- 
positely on the present occasion. So far, indeed,, 
do I suppose this discussion to be out of place, here, 
that I venture to believe it will be found to furnish 
some evidence that, no person can ever be compe- 
tent to attempt a Treatise on Universal Grammar, 
who has not made the study of the Structure of 
our Ideas a very considerable object of his life. 



To i-esume,' now, the Subject of Repeatinjg^ 
Pronouns ; It affords a very remarkable accord- 
ance with my former observations, that Dr. Murray 
has confidently affirmed the English Demonstra- 
tive and So-called Relative — ^That — ^to mean no 
other than Sai^e; which is equivalent to Iden- 
tical. 
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Mr. Tooke has, with equal confidence, affirmed 
that. That means the So-called Past Participle — 
The SAID — TAKEN, — ASSUMED; and that. The 
means the Imperative see or ta&e. He says 

^ The man that hath not musicke in himselfe 
* Is fit for treasons,' &c. 

means 
'^ Take man (or see man) taken man h^th not 

musicke," &c. 
<' Said man, or taken man is fit for," &c. 

But Dr. Murray, who is certainly incomparably 
a higher authority in^this case, has insisted on the 
contrary ; as may be seen more particularly in Notes 
3 H. and 2 I. of his First Volume; where he as- 
serts, in different places that, the Words — that, — 
This, — Who, — Which, — and What, — are all of 
One Identical import, and mean merely Same. 
To which Cla^s, doubtless, may be added the Word 
r-THE. Thus it appears ascertained in the fullest 
manner, upon etymological authority, that the In- 
ventors or Early Speakers of Language were per- 
fectly rational in adopting Words of Different 
Forms, whose common import is that of Sheer 
Identity ; which Words were employed to RE* 
PEAT the Foregoing Subject of discourse, to make 
it form the Subject of Some additional Verb, so as^ 
to avoid both Circumlocution and Monotony*. 
Accordingly, therefore, in the existing Form of 
oor Language, 
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- The Man who hath not ; 
The Man that hath not ; 
The Tiling which hath not ; 
What Man, (or Man what) hath not ; 

all equally import 
Same Man, or Thing, bath not. 

And All these Pronouns, I say, are Repeaters 
OF the Subject, differing only in Sound i—^, 
Difference invented, or adopted, (I suppose,) for 
the sake of that two-fold utility, to which I have 
already ascribed it. 

As the Words — That,— This, — and The, — 
are Mere Modifications of One Same Sign; it be- 
comes proper to observe that, this Word cannot 
be accounted an Article, even according to the 
Accredited System of Grammar : It must, on the 
contrary, be recognised for a Demonstrative 
(Repeating) Pronoun meaning Same. — 

That, This, or The, Man who hath not music^ 

means 
Same Man Same hath not music. 

The Only Article, therefore, which we have 
in English, for Any Individual, is A, An, One, 
or Any. And the Only Use of the Demonstrative 
is to describe an Individual, when the Article 
could not do so. Thus, — The Man in the 
Comer did it ; — means — Same Man in the Comer 
did it. And, when we wish to express the Very 
Same Sense, but only more emphatically, we say 
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— ^That Man in the Corner did it. Owing to 
custom, alone, we cannot say — The A Man or 
The An Man : But we can virtually say the very 
same thing — namely — The One Man. We say 
The Same Thing ; which means Same Same 
Thing. But this is one of many Tautological 
Idioms which obtain, and will obtain, in Lan- 
guage. 

In the present day. That and This have Plu- 
ral FormSf as well as Singular. But Mr. Tooke 
has shewn from examples that, in the time of the 
Old English Writers, That was applied to Plu- 
rals, as well as to Singulars. 

Whose, which is the Genitive of Who, means 
Of Who. Dr. Murray has shewn that the es, in 
the Sign of the English Genitive, and in the Visi- 
gothic, means of. 

In fine. The Principle of Repeating Pro- 
nouns, in the English Language, — namely — 
the RENEWING of the Word importing Same, in 
Different Forms, constitutes, I apprehend, a 
Model in its kind : Although, perhaps, some greater 
"oariety in Forms might be desirable, — especially 
as the existing frequent recurrence of the Forms — 
That and Which, — in long and complex Sen- 
tences, occasions some irksomeness. Such ex- 
pressions as — ^The Man what went — ^The Gun 
what won't go off; — although these expressions 
are now sunk under even the lowest vulgarity, 
are nevertheless good English : And, although 
the taint can never be removed from those in 
question ; any practicable enlargement of the pre- 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 o 
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sent variety would, perhaps, be an improyement 
of the Language. 

When What, Which, and Who, are employed 
interrogatively; the Logic of the import of Same 
may, at first sight, appear questionable. But 
when we say — Who,- Which^ or What, did this? 
— we mean — I desire to be told the Same that did 
this. 

To these observations it may merely be added 
that, the Variety, in the Forms of the Sign im- 
porting Same, has a subordinate use, quite beside 
that of avoiding circumlocution and monotony. 
In the First place ; it serves to distinguish the 
import ofMoralj or Intellectual^ from that o( Instinc- 
tive and Inanimate^ Beings : As, for example, the 
Mode — Who, — is employed to denote the Former ; 
and — ^Which, — to express the latter. And, Se- 
condly, in the case of being employed interroga- 
tively ; When we say, Who did this ? we signify 
that we refer the Action to Some Moral Being un- 
known to us: But when we say What did. this? 
we signify a reference to Some Inanimate Being 
unknown. And, lastly, when we say Which did 
this ? we evince that we refer the Action to One of a 
'Number of Known Beings ; and, therefore, the Word 
Which, which is equally applicable to Rational 
and to Inanimate Objects, is sufficient for our 
purpose, without the distinctive Sign — Who, or 
What. These Subordinate Devices, however, can 
have no effect upon the Primary Grammatical Con- 
stitution a?2d Identicalness of the Signs in question, 
through all their Variety of Forms, 
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Mr. Tooke, who has attempted none of the Pro- 
nouns except the Word — It — and it$ Modifica- 
tions; but who, nevertheless, acknowledges the 
importance of the Subject ; affirms, at the close of 
his First Volume, that, whoever undertakes the 
Pronouns, must be contented to follow the Etymo- 
logical path which he has traced out. His pre- 
diction in this case, however, I have shewn was 
not well founded, in so far as regarded So-called 
Personal Pronouns : For the solution of which, 
we have No Etymological guide, but must trust to 
Reason alone : Although Etymology has been 
more fortunate in the case of So-called Rela- 
tive Pronouns. We have seen that Dr. Murray, 
with all his Etymological light, has not shewn, 
nor attempted to show, upon What Logical 
Principle the Word importing Same was 
restricted to import. Peculiarly, Each of 

THE THREE DIFFERENT PERSONS. 



Here closes the analysis of Pronouns, in so far 
as had appeared to me to be their Nature, either in 
their Etymology or in the Reason of the thing ; 
the. last mentioned of which considerations must 
not only be taken in, but must be held as para- 
mount and decisive, in case there were any diffe- 
rence or clashing between the two authorities : 
Which sort of clashing, however, there fortunately 
is not, to any amount that has not appeared to be 
reconciled in the reasonings which have been 
advanced. 
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And here, while I am yet speaking with re- 
gard to So-called Relative Pronouns, I deem it 
may not be improper, in case I may have omitted 
to remark the circumstance in any former part of 
the work, that wheresoever I have used the Term 
Relative, or Relatives, I have never, unless for 
some special purpose, intended by this a So- 
called Relative Pronoun : On the contrary, the 
Word ** Relative" (singular or plural) is, through- 
out this work, always meant in the Logical, o^ 
contradistinguished from the Accredited Gram- 
matical sense; that is, as importing Any Sub- 
ject, or Object, that is related to Any Other 
Subject, or Object. This explanation, indeed, 
inust be wholly unnecessary to any reader who is 
at all in the Subject of Logical speculation. But 
it may not be without use to the general reader ; 
who must naturally, in perusing a work on Gram- 
mar, be apt to suppose the Word Relative to 
refer to Pronouns. 

Here, also, closes what I had proposed' to myself 
to offer, on the analysis of that Portion of Lan- 
giiage which is denominated the NOUN including 
therewith All the Elements, Modifications, and 
Appendages, which I have considered as being 
proper to this Department. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE WORDS CALLED CONJUNCTIONS; — AND 
OF LIMITED SILENCE CONSIDERED AS AN ELE- 
MENT OF LANGUAGE. 



SECTION FIRST. 

OF WORDS CALLED CONJUNCTIONS : AND ESPECIALLY 

OF IMPERATIVES. 

Part First. 

In logical strictness, it might appear proper to 
entertain the Subjects of this Chapter next after 
the consideration of Minor Verbs, inasmuch as the 
former, as well as the latter, form a Species of 
Connective. But two collateral reasons have 
influenced me in the adoption of a different arrange- 
ment : — Namely, — First, It was requisite to treat 
of Repeating Pronouns In their proper place, — 
that is in the Chapter of Nouns, — ^previously to 
considering them in their Office of Conjunctions : 
and, Secondly y It may have a subordinate utility 
to treat of that Species of Connective called 
Conjunctions, as far apart as possible in the 
order of arrangement from that Other and 
Vastly Different Species of Connective — 
the Verb, — including the Minor Verb. 

Having assigned my reasons for the method 
here pursued ; I proceed, in the first place, to 
consider the Nature of that Species of Conjoiner 
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which, when viewed in a certain light, may in one 
sense be considered as being by far the most im- 
portant of any So-called Conjunction in JLian- 
guage; inasmuch as it will be found not only to 
be of the most frequent recurrence and utility in 
its eatress enunciation ; but, also, to be an implied 
and requisite Conjoiner in almost Every Junction 
of Any Two Sentences, or Clauses, whatever : I 
allude, now, to the Words called Imperatives. 

As preparatory to this, I shall here subjoin an 
enumeration of the Various Classes of Words, of 
which the Part of Speech called Conjunctions, in 
the English Language, is composed. From which, 
a reader, as he proceeds, may be furnished with a 
general conception of the bearing of the Signs 
called Imperatives, upon those Classes. The 
Words in question, then, appear to consist in the 
following varieties. 

1.— Imperatives : — Of which Sort are such 
Words as — And,— If, — But, — Save, — Except. 

2. — Repeating Pronouns : — Of which, are 
such Words as — Who, — Which, — What, — 
That. 

3. — ^Adverbs : — Of which, are such Words as 
— ^Therefore, — Wherefore, — Then, — So, — 
As, — &c. 

4. — So-called Past Participles : — Of 
which, is the Word — Seen. 
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5, — So-called Adjectives : Of which, are such 
Signs as the Words — Either and Or ; and their 
Negatives — Neither and Nor. 

Of the Various Classes of Signs which have 
now been enumerated, it would be a sufficient 
reason for selecting, for precedence, that which is 
first mentioned, to remark that, it has been by 
identifying the Class of Imperative Con- 
joiNERs {in his oxvn imagination) with Preposi- 
tions ; and by attempting to carry this fallacious 
View of the Subject so far as to insist that, in 
some instances. The Very Same Word can serve, 
convertibly, as a Conjunction and as a Preposition ; 
that M r^ Tooke has, through the influence of his 
name, so very seriously darkened the prospects of 
Grammar, by impressing deeply, in the public 
mind, a most mistaken opinion concerning this 
Part of Speech : Nor has he been contradicted, 
upon GENERAL ground, by Dr, Murray, or by 
any other Writer, so far as to have left open a 
possibility that the Philosophy of Language 
could ever have seen the light, under the joint 
operation of their researches. 
- With regard to particular instances^ indeed, (I 
have repeatedly observed) Dr. Muri;ay has con- 
tradicted the derivations asserted by Mr. Tooke, 
to a degree, in point both of number and impor- 
tance, which must be contemplated with a pro- 
portionate impression by every person who *has 
the advancement of Grammatical Science at 
heart; inasmuch as the fact must dispel those 
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mists, whicK the reputation of the Phitologer of 
Parley had thrown over the true Origin of those 
particular Words ; and which, perhaps, the 

STRONGEST EVIDENCE OF ReASON ALONE COULD 

NOT have dispelled, in the general opinion. 

It will, for the present occasion, afford an im- 
pressive example of the fallacy which I have here 
ascribed to the Views of Mr. Tooke, to extract, 
and duly to comment upon, the following passage 
of his Treatise. 

In his First Volume, page 215, he says that, " But 
" (as contradistinguished from Bot) and With- 
" OUT have both exactly the same meaning, that 
'^ is in modern English neither more nor less than 
" Be out. And they were both originally used 
" indifferently either as Conjunctions or Preposi- 
'' tions. But later, writers having adopted the 
** false notions, and distinctions of Language 
^' maintained by the Greek and Latin Gramma- 
" rians, have successively endeavoured to make 
^' the English Language conform more and more 
" to the same rules. Accordingly, Without, in 
" approved modern speech is now entirely con- 
'' fined to the office of a Preposition ; and But is 
" generally, though not always^ used as a Con- 
*^ junction J' 

Now, in the first place, with regard to the fact 
asserted in this passage ; It appears, indeed, that 
a. Use of Two Words of nearly One Same Sound, 
the One being an Imperative and the Other a 
Preposition, did formerly obtain in our Lan- 
guage, — namely — the Two Words BE-(^f and 
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WiTH-ott/ ; the Former of which has become worn 
down, by attrition, to our So-called Conjunc- 
tion — -But; — while the latter has passed from 
the Form of Withouten, to that of WiTH-o«fe, 
— and, lastly, to Without. But, here, instead 
of admitting, for a moment, the groundless charge 
of this result's having followed from a false notion 
of imitating the distinctions of the Greek and Latin 
Grammarians ; I deem it, on the contrary, as ex- 
hibiting a TEST OP THE PRACTICAL NECESSITY 

which the Speakers of our Language found them- 
selves progressively under, of distinguishing^ as be- 
longing to Two Different Parts of Speech, 
Two Words which, from the great similarity of 
their original or early shapes and sounds, have 
too often, and too long, passed for One Same 
Word ; and have thus been a cause of confusion in 
Grammar, from their leading to a lielief that, this 
Same Word served, convertibly, for both an Im- 
perative Conjunction and a Preposition. 

That Mr. Tooke has been mistaken, in the 
identicalness which he has so boldly affirmed with 
regard to the Two Words now in question, will 
appear in the most satisfactory manner from the 
following explanation by Dr. Murray ; which, 
also, was quoted in a foregoing part of this work ; 
who says, of the Word, — With — •* that, it is not 
** directly from the Verb withan, to join ; and 
" never signified with until it had denoted turned 
" toward'* He adds — " It was little used until 
"Mid became obsolete." Now **Mid-'' (says 
Dr., Murray, Vol. 2, page 30) " is from' to gather. 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 h 
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" compress^ unites mixr " Whithan " (he adds) "is 
" the ordinary ancient form of With ; a Notm 
" derived from Wig'd turning, going." Thus, we 
find that, With (and of course without) is de^ 
rived from the Verbal Noun — turning, going ; 
and is therefore a Word duly fit for a Prepositidiet 
or Minor Verb : which it certainly could not be, 
had it been an Imperative. 

Having furnished the above example, which I 
trust will have its due weight here ; I proceed to 
an exposition of Mr. Tooke's General Doctrine 
that Conjunctions and Prepositions are One 
Same Part of Speech; — a fallacy which la- 
mentably confounds the most distinct barriersi o*f 
Grammatical Logic. 

In his First Volume^ page 324, his Fellow Dialo- 
gist says to him. "According then to your ex- 
planation, the Preposition Without is the very 
same word, and has the very same meaning, as 
" the Conjunction Without. Does . not this in 
" some measure contradict what you before assert- 
" ed, concerning the faithfulness of words to the 
" standard under which \hey were originally 
" enlisted ? For there does not appear in this 
" case to be any melting down of two words into 
** one by such a corruption as you before noticed 
" in some of the Conjunctions. And yet, here is 
^** one and the same word used both as a Gonjunc- 
" tioh and as a Preposition." 

To this weighty objection, Mr. Tooke replies, 
** There is nothing at all extraordinary, much less 
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** contradictory in this ; that one and the same 
" word should be applied indifferently either to 
** single fvords or to sentences (for. you must ob- 
** serve that the apparently different application con- 
" stitutes the only differenca between Conjunc* 
tions and Prepositions). For I may very well 
employ the same word of direction, whether it 
*^ be to add a word or to add a sentence : And 
** again one and the same word of direction will 
"•* serve as well to take away a word as to take 
**away a sentence.'' 

Now I cannot help thinking that, a passage 
more made up of unfounded assumptions, than the 
one which is here last quoted, was never exhibited 
in the face of a Treatise of Grammar. In order, 
however, to render this sufficiently evident, it is 
necessary to divide the objections under two heads ; 
and to occupy some extent in illustrating them. 

First, therefore, I object that, the ready and 
off-hand answer which Mr. Tooke gives to his 
Fellow Diaiogist — namely — that " There is 
nothing at all contradictory in that one and the 
same word should be applied indifferently either 
to single words or to sentences :" — (Which assump- 
tion he also illustrates by adding — ''For I may 
" very well apply the same word of direction, 
** whether it be to add a Wordf or to add a Sen- 
" tence: And again one and the same word of 
"direction will serve as well to take away a 
•• Word as to take away a Sentence ;") — 1 say, I 
object to this position for two distinct and collate- 
ral reasons : Which are, because I propose to 
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show that it is founded in a demonstrable fallacy, 
from the Nature of Speech ; and because I shall 
prove that the Supposed Single Words^ which are at 
any time connected by a Directing Speech, are 
Not in Construction Single Words, but are 
the Representatives of Whole Sentences. 
The proofs and illustrations of this first Objec- 
tion, however, I shall reserve for the Second Part 
of this section. 

Secondly, then, I have farther to object that, 
in the position of the Subject which Mr. Tooke 
has laid down, he calmly assumes, as if it were a 
thing already demonstrated and placed beyond ques- 
tion^ that Prepositions (as well as Imperative 
Conjoiners) are Words which Direct : Whereas, 
1 trust with the fullest confidence in the belief that, 
no writer of Grammar, who shall previously exa- 
mine the analysis of the Subject which has been 
laid out in the Chapter of Minor Verbs, will ever 
for a moment indulge a fallacy which has been 
so largely confuted as this assumption. A So- 
called Preposition, (it has been shewn at 
sufficient length) never directs anything; nor 
yet ever indicates or points to any Wordy or Event, 
either backward or forward ; 1 1 is a Word courts- 
sive of an Action, signified only as actually existing 
AT THE TIME BEING, between Some Two Other 
Words or Names of Grammatical Co- Agents. — 
An Imperative Conjunction, on the contrary, 
is what Mr. Tooke, in on8 sense, very justly says 
it is — namely — *'a Word" (in fact it is a Whole 
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AND A Complex Speech) "of Direction" to 
Us, concerning a Future Event ; which is, to 
command, or desire us to connect, in Speech, Some 
Word, or Phrase, which follows it, with Some 
Other, or Others, which went before it. No 
writer, therefore, who shall ever enter at all into a 
Logical consideration of ihe Subject, can possibly 
confound the different Offices of Two Parts of 
Speech of such vastly different characters ; always 
recollecting that, when I at any time call an Im-- 
perative a Part of Speech, I do so only to save 
circumlocution, and not as being the Name that 
properly, or logically, belongs to it ; since, in point 
of fact, the difference between a So-called Prepo- 
sition and an Imperative is no less than that which 
exists between a Part of Speech and a Whole 
Speech. Nor must I forget to insist, here, that 
it is Not a Simple Speech that any Imperative is 
ever the Sign of : For, on the contrary, every such 
sign must involve the import of a Complex Speech^ 
i. e. of Two Whole Simple Speeches taken to- 
gether. Thus the Word — Go, — (which must 
mean Go to Some Other Place,) involves the 
expression I command, direct, or desire you, 
that, YOU GO to London^ to Bathy or Elsewhere. Can 
any thing, then, be imagined more humiliating, than 
that such a Complex Speech, as this, should be 
confounded as being of One Same Grammatical 
Nature with that of a Word which is merely the 
Sign of an Action^ — that is, o{ o, Ferbal Link which 
connects Two Other Words together by Its Own 
Intrinsical Grammatical Power. 
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At the same time, it is proper I should notice 
that, the Imperative Power does not reside ia 
the Word — (or Verb) called the Imperative. 
As, for example, if we say— Go to London ; the 
Imperative Power, iii this case, does not reside in 
the Word Go; for it resides in the implied 
elided Verb — / command, direct, or advise. 
You. Thus an Imperative (as it is called of 
Any Verb) is nothing less than a Great Abbre- 
viation : And it is ONLY THE SIGN of an Im- 
perative, or Command to Some Agent, to perform 
Some Action ; while the IMPERiiLTIVE ITSELF, 
of which it -IS the Sign, is signified by an implied 
Verb not expressed. — To call an Imperative, 
therefore. Any Part of a Verb ; Or, to call Any 
PART OF A Verb an Imperative ; can be no- 
thing but a manifestation of the most pitiable dark- 
ness in Grammatical Science. The distinction, 
and the consequent change of Nomenclature, 
which appears here to be indicated, as necessary to 
be made in Grammar, with regard to this point, is 
to call the So-called Mode of the Verb, now in 
question, Not the Mode, Nor yet the Form, — 
but Only the Sign, — of an Imperative. 

From what has been said, it is manifest that, 
the Specific Difference, between an Imperative and 
a So-called Preposition, considered as Two Sorts 
of Connectives in Language, is no less than, (and 
may aptly be compared to,) the Logical Difference 
between a Fetter of Iron or Other Material 
which, by its Proper Physical Power, holds a 
Prisoner fast to the Wall of his Dungeon ; and 
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the Warrant of a Magistrate which, by its Mere 
Moral Influence, without any Physical 
Power at all, has led to his being conveyed 
there. To confound the Grammatical Effi- 
ciency, therefore, of a Preposition, with that of 
an Imperative, must be a confusion of the Objects 
of our Logical Apprehension no less deplorable, 
than that which would confound the Physical 
Efficiency of the Axe that deprives a Prisoner of 
life, with the Moral Influence of the Sentence 
which led to his decapitation. 

Here, however, it must not be understood that I 
deny there is an Act of the Understanding necessary 
to give operation to a So-called Preposition ; as well as 
there is to do the like to an Imperative Conjoiner. 
All that I insist upon is that, the Two Acts of the 
Understanding in question, when rightly discri- 
minated, are Vastly Different in our logical appre- 
hension ; because (I repeat here what has already 
been sufficiently demonstrated) No Word is ever 
A Preposition until after the commencement 
and completion of that Act of the Understand- 
ing by which we view it as being the Grammatical 
Link that actually connects Two Nouns : Where- 
as, Any So-called Imperative Conjunction is No 
Actual Conjoiner of itself ; but is only a direc- 
tor TO us, to conjoin One Sentence with An- 
other; and, consequently, it performs its office of 
directing before we perform that Mental Act 
of conjoining which it directs. Hence it is that, I 
say, the Power of a Preposition is Grammati- 
cally Inherent, or what may be termed Gram- 
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MATico-PHYsiCAL : While that of an Imp£rativ« 
I consider as being Only Morally Influen- 
tial in Language, how useful^ or requisite soever, 
it may be to obey the command it lays upon us. 

From what has been advanced upon the whole, 
it becomes plain that, the Efficacy of a So-called 
Imperative Conjoiner is Not Strictly Gram- 
matical AT ALL : On the cpntrary, it appears to 
be, in strict logical apprehension, Only Logical 
AND Extra-Grammatical. This Species of 
Conjoiner is certainly a Necessary Portion of Any 
Long Chain of Signs : And, on this account, it 
has heretofore been considered as an Element. 
But, indisputably, it is Not a Part of Speech : 
for it cannot be resolved into Any Mere Gram- 
matical Element. 



Part Second. 

To return, now, to the First head of Objection, 
which I proposed to urge against this part of Mr. 
Tooke's Theory ; I must advert, here, to the un- 
founded assertion, that " There is nothing at all 
" extraordinary in this, that one and the same 
" word should be applied indifferently either to 
" single words or to sentences : For you must 
** observe" (says he) " that the apparently rf/^crew/ 
*' applications constitute the only difference betweeti 
" Conjunctions and Prepositions." 

Here, therefore, in the first place, I ask ; Is 
it not astonishing Mr. Tooke should believe 
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thBt, the Only difierence between a Pk'epbsition 
and a Conjunction consists in the Former's being 
'applied to connect Words, and the Latter to con^ 
nect Sentences ; when it is notorious, to all, 
that- the Manner in which each of these Signs 
performs its Connective Office is So Different, 
that^ a Preposition possesses the Universal and 
Infallible Power of throwing Any Word, which 
follows it, into the So-called Objective Case; 
whereas an Imperative Conjunction, on the 
contrary, can never throw the word, which follows 
it, into Any Case, or State whatever, except the 
Same as that of the Word which precedes it : 
that is, in other words, an Imperative Con- 
junction possesses No Government^ or Power what- 
ever ; while a Preposition, universally, inherits 
the Power and Government of a Verb* Is it not, 
then, wonderful that, a Grammarian of Mr. 
Tooke's distinction, with such a momentous differ- 
ence as this full in his view, should affirm, in so 
many words, that the Only difference between 
the Two Classes of Signs in question is that. 
Prepositions are applied to Single Words, 
while Conjunctions are applied indifferently either 
io Single Words or Jo Sentences? 

Other Grammarians, following the footsteps of 
Mr. Tooke, have asserted that the Only difference 
between Prepositions and Conjunctions consists in 
this ; — namely — ^that the Former connect Words, 
and have a Regimen ; while the Latter connect 
either Words or Sentences, and have No Regimen, 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 i 
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And this Only difference, of the writers in ques- 
tion, has thus much in its favor, that it is Not a 
SIMPLE difference, like that assumed by Mr. 
Tooke; but it is a compound difference, made 
up of Two very distinct Reasons : And, certainly, it 
comes a vast deal nearer the truth. But this 
Scheme is still untenable in two very important 
Considerations : For, Firsts I conceive it will be 
found, in that scrutiny to which 1 shall presently 
resort, that Imperatives connect Only Sen- 
tences, and NOT single Words. But, pre- 
viously to this, I must advert to the fact that, 
the STYLING of the mighty difference, between the 
having A Regimen and this having No Regimen, 
as being part of the " Only" difference be- 
tween Imperatives and Prepositions, evinces an 
egregious misapprehension of the Real Magnitude 
of this difference : because I do not know a 
greater difference than this, between the 
Natures of Any Two Parts of Speech: and, 
consequently, this difference, of itself alone, is 
sufficient to stamp the Two Signs in question as 
being no less different than any Two Kinds of 
\yords in Language. A Preposition (asulready 
described) connects Two' Words by a Gram- 
matically Intrinsic Power; which may be com- 
pared to that of a Fetter which connects Two 
Prisoners. Am Imperative, on the conit^LvyyCOU' 
nect&TwoSEi9TE^CESy(and Not Single fVo7*ds)NoT 
by any Grammatically Intrinsic Power ; but by a 
Grammatically Extrinsical Mere Moral Power, 
which Power may be compared to the Order 
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of a Magistrate, consequent to which the Fetter 
WAS PUT UPON the Prisoners. So great, indeed, 
is the Difference between the Two Things in 
question^ considered as Two Objects of our 
Logical apprehensions, that, as I have already 
asserted, an Imperative, taken in Logical strict- 
ness, is Not a Grammatical Connective at all : 
For, AS IT IS Not Any op the Parts of Speech^ 
it is impossible it can be a Grammatical Connector 
of Any Parts of Speech ; since nothing can 
grammatically connect Parts of Speech, except a 
Part of Speech. 

But, to proceed to the Principal Objection, in- 
tended for illustration here ; 1 apprehend that the 
character which I have thus assigned to Impek^a- 
tives may be offered as a general reason — a priori — 
why they can connect Sentences Only, and Not 
Words. Because it appears self-evidently contrary 
to reason that, Any Whole Speech should be 
divided into Two Fragments ; and these Two 
Fragments be grammatically connected together by 
the Medium of a Whole Speech, and Not by 
A Part of Speech. It is moreover congruous 
and necessary in reason that, One Whole 
Speech must end, before Another can begin. We 
•may, indeed, utter such a Speech as the following; 
— My Mother (Oh. that I live to tell it) died 
before me. — But, in this expression, the Sentence 
in the parenthesis is not supposed to connect the 
Parts of the Sentence which involves it ; and it 
has certainly No Grammatical^ but only a Mere 
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Diakctical Conaexion with this Sentence. In Alt 
Other Cases ; with the exception of One peculiar 
case which alone could have led Grammarians ta 
believe that an Imperative can connect &^k 
Words, and which case, I shall show, affords no 
solid reason of exception ; we find that. One 
Complete Sentence Always ends, before Another 
that is connected with it by an Imperative begins : 
Although it is a very common case that, One, or 
More Sentences is represented by a Single 
Word ; which Single Word is not parsed as a 
Sentence, though it ought to be so considered. 

Thus we say, — elliptically, — Johriy Peter and 
Christopher struck him : Which means — John 
struck him and Peter struck him and Christopher 
struck him. Agam, when different acts are to be 
expressed of different Nominatives ; and, therefore^ 
Elision is not practicable ; we observe that, an 
Imperative neither divides, nor appears to divide 
Any Sentence. As, for example, in the expression 
Peter struck him ; but (bot i. e. add) John ran 
away. 

m 

To advance, now, to the Only case which 
can be brought as an argument, to show that 
an Imperative can connect Sir^le Words: It 
consists in Complex Speeches of the following 
Structure ; wherein that Imperative called the 
Copulative is employed. 

Two and Two make Four. 
This and That are a Pair. 
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He gave it to Jane and William. 

A Man of wisdom and virtue is a perfect character. 

Now the ailment for assuming, in all these 
instances, that the Imperatire connects Single 
Wards, is an assumption that, we cannot resolve 
Any Such Expression into Two Sentences, 
conneeted by the Imperative: As, for instance, 
we cannot express the same import, as that of 
the above examples, by saying — Tvx> are Four 
AND Two are Four; — William is a Handsome 
Cottle AND Jane is a Handsome Couple ; — and 
so on. 

But supposing, for the moment, the objection, 
as it has thus been stated, to be valid; I appre- 
hend, it may be obviated and rendered a complete 
nullity by Two Different considerations : each 
of which, of itself alone, is sufficient for our 
purpose; and each resting upon a logical basis 
quite distinct from that of the other. At the same 
time it must be acknowledged that, this case of 
the employment of the Copulative Imperative j 
which has been the cause of insuperable difficulty 
and dissension among Grammarians, is a matter 
involved in a greater depth of subtil ty, and requires 
a logical scrutiny of a more critical nature to 
bring it into light, than perhaps most other Con- 
siderations in the Whole Chain of Language. It 
may seem, perhaps, that the full elucidation of the 
case requires a more elaborate investigation of 
it than some readers might think it deserves. But 
no Philosopher will ever admit that, a blank ought 
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to remain over this, or any other part of the 
Chart of Language. And, besides this, the real 
importance of the Subject is of a far greater mag- 
nitude, than an ordinary reader can appreciate. 

The First of those considerations which have 
just been proposed consists, then, in my belief 
that. Every Speech of the Structure in question is 
in reality an Ungrammatical Expression^ brought 
into practice and universally established as an 
Idiom of Language under yihsA may be called a 
practical necessity of employing this Species of 
Elision, by reason that the true grammatical enu- 
meration of the designed import would involve a 
most tedious circumlocution, which would be 
recurring almost every instant in discourse. As, 
for example^ if instead of saying — 

• _ ■ . 

" Two AND Two are Four ;" 

T 

• ■ • f 

r • • 

we were to say — 



» r 



If you add Two to Two, the Sum is Four : 

or. 
Two added to Two make together Four. 

Either of these, or Any Such expression, denotes 
the import intended grammatically: But it 
would be intolerably tedious to employ this gram- 
matical structure continually, or so often as this 
import is required to be expressed . 

Let us, upon the other hand, how observe what 
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is the result when, in order to avoid this inconve- 
nience, we use the following Idiom — TwoAi^jy Two 
are Four. — In the Jirst place, we gain the desidera- 
tum: of brevity: And this, certainly, is a very 
material gain. But we shall find that, the full 
import signified by this Elliptical Expression is 
NOT so BRIEF, as either of those before mentioned. 
This full import is — Tzvo, I direct you that you 

ADD. Two TO THE TwO FIRST EXPRESSED,^wrf 
THE Sum OF THESE TOGETHER IS Four. ; 

- Moreover, As for the Grammar of the above 
expression — namely-^" Two and Two are Four ^ 
—or, at least, as for the Construction ;}w/e/;w;i it 
by Grammarians ; — I insist that it is in reality a 
profound misconception : Because I affirm that, 
the First Noun — " Two" — (in Every Modification 
of the Speech — ** Two and Two make Four " — ) is the 
Representative of a Whole Sentence., The truth 
is, either it m6ans — / desire you to suppose, or 
ASSUME Two, — or, — J myself svpvosE or assume 
Two : — The remainder of the expression means — 
I direct you /A^/^ow ADD Two to this Two^ and 
the Sum of these together is Four. 

: As a practical example of the truth of what I 
BOW assert; I observe that, if one person were 
going to pay to. another the Sum of Twenty 
Pounds, in Two Bank Notes of Ten Pounds 
each; He would, in placing down the Notes, one 
after the other, say — There are Ten ; and Ten 
make Twenty. 

.It is an argument founded in Mathematical 
liOgic itself when I assert that, we must either 
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CONCEIVE, or ASSUME, OT SUPPOSE, the Number 
Tfeo, before we can predicate the Arithmetical 
Result of adding it to any other Number. And^ 
hence, the Word Two, in the above example ; or* 
Any Other Word in a similar predicament; is 
Not in reality a straggling or insulated Single 
Word, as it appears to be ; but it is equivalent to 
a Whole Sentence. It is at the same time 
manifest that if instead of an Example from 
Mathematics, we had taken one from Ordinary 
Subjects,— such, for instance, as the expression — 
** W^//mw AND Jane 2ive a handsome couple;" — 
we must herein First assume the existence offVillianiy 
and likewise of Jane^ before we can connect them 
thus by the Copula. 

Secondly. To pass on, to the 0/Aer considera- 
tion, which was proposed for this argument; I 
observe, there is a peculiarity in the case of Every 
Two Subjects which are coupled together by an 
Imperative in the manner of the Examples 
which have here been given for illustration,-— a 
peculiarity arising from the Insuperable 
Nature op Things, especially in the Structure 
OP THE Category op Relatives and Rela* 
TiON, — which WILL NOT YIELD; and which, in 
various particulars, cannot be expressed in 
Language except through the agency of Some Fig- 
ment, or, sometimes, by an Indirect Hint, or 
Suggestion, intelligible to the understanding. 

It is by means of one of these devices, alone, 
(for example,) that we can suggest the Notion 
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of a Future, or, even, of a Past Action : Be- 
cause it is IMPOSSIBLE TO EXPRESS AnY AcTION 

DIRECTLY, except Action expressed as being 
piresent, f. e. AS existing, at the moment it is 
expressed. 

It is Another of these Figments; which actually 
expresses not only a falsehood, but along with 
this a manifest absurdity ; when a person, sitting 
still and not walking at all, says — I walk every 
day. In which, is meant to be signified that^ 
I presently walk on days past, on this day^ 
and on days to come. And, yet, we coulfl 
not in any better manner express the practice of 
walking daily, (which is the thing that is here in- 
tended to be signified,) without being obliged to 
resort to a most intolerable circumlocution. By 
this indispensable Figment, therefore, the express 
sion of Any Present Action is made to signify 
also its Past and its Future existence, by 7neans of 
Additional Signs, appropriate to the Past and to 
the Future. 

It 18 Another of these Figments, and it comes 
durectly home to my argument ; (while also it is 
as current an Idiom of our Language as any other 
that I know ;) to express ourselres as follows : — 
fFkehTvfo T/dngs are united they are One,-^«. e. 
One Thing. But this expression, nevertheless, 
signifies as gross an absurdity as can be imagined : 
because the Plural Verb " are" — attd the Plu- 
ral Pronoun ^* they" — cannot without gross ab- 
surdity be annexed to One Subject. The Rational 
way of expressing the intended import would be 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 k 
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to say — When Two Things are united^ they ceasb 
TO BE Two and become One Thing. 

Analogous to this last example, then, I confi- 
dently affirm, there is a Demonstrable Ab-- 
suRDiTY involved in Every Expression wherein 
we employ the Copulative And, in the following 
Structures : — 

He gave it to Jane and William. 
/A Man of Virtue and Wisdom is Perfect. 
Jane and William are a Handsome Couple. 
Two AND Two make Four. 

I am, at the same time, far from intending to 
condemn this device. And, if it were otherwise, 
I am aware that the Idiom in question is so 
stamped in the favored tablets of our imagination, 
and so united to our Organs of Speech, that all the 
REASON in the world could weigh nothing against 
the practice. I have, moreover, repeatedly incul- 
cated the Principle that, the Use of Figments" and 
Devices in the Express Form of Language is 
certainly allowable when practical utility indi- 
cates their adoption. And the only thing that 
can be discreditable to Human Understanding, in 
such case, is when these are entertained thfot^h 
ignorance and a belief in their Rationality. 

As it would be a humiliating blot on the Chart 
of Philosophical Grammar, to leave the Real Na- 
ture of the Copulative Imperative under any cloud ; 
and this a cloud, too, of such consequence as to lead 
Grammarians to break down ^at great barrier 
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which ought for ever to divide Imperative Con- 
joiners from So-called Prepositions ; I would 
have the present considerations duly attended to, 
as I cannot^belp believing that they remove all the 
difficulty of the Subject. 

The conclusion vt^hich results, upon the whole, 
is that, Imperative Conjoiners connect Only 
Sentences; and never connect Single 
Words. 

Having thus adverted to the Subject of Impera- 
tive Conjoiners ; I shall postpone the consider- 
ation of the Several Other Species of So-called 
Conjunctions — namely — Pronouns, — Adverbials, 
— and So-called Participles, — in order to enter 
previously upon an investigation of the Nature of 
Limited Silence, (and of its Representative — 
Punctuated Space) — considered as an Ele- 
ment OF Language : Because it will appear, in 
this investigation, that the Intervals between 
Words, one and all of them, are of a Connective 
Character; and that, those of them which admit 
oi Any Point possess the Character and Office 
OF Imperatives. I consider it, therefore, as 
being a Logical Arrangement, to entertain this 
Subject next after the Section which treats of 
Imperatives or Directing Speeches. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

OF LIMITED SILENCE, CONSIDERED AS AN ELEMENT OF 
LANGUAGE; AND OF THE CONJUNCTIVE NATURE OR 
OFFICE OF POINTS, IN THEIR VARIETIES. 

Grammarians have at all times busied them- 
selves much, in attempting to treat of Sounds 
and their Properties, in the communication of 
Ideas. But none of them appear to have adver- 
ted^ in any tolerable manner, to the necessary ex* 
istence and operation of Silence, considered as 
an Element of Language ; Although no writer of 
a Grammar can ever omit sayiiig something of 
what have been called the " Pauses, or Rests," 
which take place between Words, in discourse : 
Of which sort of notice, the following may serve 
as being no mean example : 

" Punctuation" (says Bishop Lowth) **is the 
'^ art of marking in writing the several pauses or 
" rests, between Sentences, and the parts of Sen- 
" tences, according to their proper quantity or 
'' proportion, as they are expressed in a just or 
'' accurate proposition." 

This statement, it may be observed, so far as it 
goes, is a very true and fair ope with regard to 
Punctuation." And, along with this, it is as 
profound and logical an account of the matter in 
question, as any with which I am acquainted. 
But, even in the little that is herein expounded, 
the terms — ** Pauses, or Rests," — appear rather to 
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imply a mere cpnsideration of the Organs em- 
ployed in speaking ; than a contemplation of Limi- 
ted Silence considered as a Necessary Compo- 
nent in Language. And, at any rate, a more de- 
plorable inadvertency to the Component Ele- 
ment in question could not be manifested, than is 
exhibited in the passage which I have here quoted. 

I shall proceed, without farther preface, to lay it 
down, as a Self-evident Necessary Truth, that 
Limited Silence {No less than Articulate 
Sound) is an Element of Vocal Language; 
since, without the intervention of the Former be- 
tween Every Two Sounds, or Words, the Latter 
must be impossible. It is upon this Necessary 
Principle and its consequences, therefore^ that I 
propose to insist, in the present article. 

Two certain considerations, under this head, 
are the first that appear to claim our attention ; and 
these are, both of them, extremely obvious to re- 
mark : — namely — First That, the Interval of 
Silence, between any Two Elements of Vocal 
Language, is longer in proportion as the Sense is 
more distinct ; Which Principle, if not necessary^ Ss 
at least natural, since all Nations appesur to under- 
stand and agree in it: And, Secondly That, An 
Interval of Silence in Vocal Speech is repre^ 
sented by an Interval of Space in Graphic 
Speech ; this last being the natural and the only 
analogy, by which the latter can be made to call 
up the notion of the former. 

The next matter which occurs, in this Subject, 
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is to suggest that, the Element of Language now 
in question is not of a Simple Nature ; but it con- 
sists in a Nature made up of Two Different Ele- 
ments: In other words; it is not Mere Silence 
that performs the Office, of which I am now 
treating : but it is SjIuE^uce rendered significant by 
Limitation ; and /^i^ Limitation desoted^ and 
VARIED, by means of Points, which serve as the 
Signs thereof. ' 

It must be evident that, in consequence of the 
Principle just mentioned. Graphic Language 
must possess a very remarkable advantage over 
Vocal Language, in the precision with which^it is 
capable of expressing the Various Lengths, or 
Limitations, of Silence required in Speech; inas- 
much as, in the former there is a Visible Medium 
of directing, with mathematical accuracy, all the 
intended measures of interval between Words ; 
which precise sort of measure Oral Language does 
not possess. This Medium, in Graphic Language, 
is what is universally known in Grammar by the 
name of Punctuation. And it is manifest that 
it must possess a vast superiority over any Mea- 
sures of SikncCf as applied to the capability of the 
Ear to discern with precision the length of Interval 
intended, even if we assume that a Speaker has 
observed the due distinctions, in his utterance; 
which, very generally, is far from being the fact. 

* 

But, previously to treating of those Measures of 
Silence in Language which are denoted in writing 
by Punctuation, it is requisite to take into con- 
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sideration a Mode of this Element which, from its 
Primary and Peculiar Nature, claims the first, rank 
here. The thing to which I allude is that Shortest 
Mode or Measure of Silence, between Any 
Two Words, which has already been adverted 
to, in a foregoing part of this work, and is 
recognised in Grammar, under the name of Appo- 
sition OR Grammatical Contact. 

It being in the first place self-evident that. Any 
Interval of Silence in Speech, at the same time 
that it is a Disjunctive of Two Words, is also a 
Connective of those Words ; It will, conse- 
quently, be manifest that, Apposition or Gramma- 
tical Contact, between Any Two Words, is a 
Species of Connective which is Necessary: 
Whereas, Any of the Intervals which can be 
denoted by Any Sort of Point must be classed 
as being a Connective that is Not Necessary, 
but Natural Only. 

Thus the Interval (for there mu^ be some 
Interval) between a Verb and its Nominative ; — 
a Verb and its Accusative ; — an Adjective and 
its' Substantive ; — or a Christian Name and its 
Surname ; is a Necessary Connective, inasmuch 
as neither of these Parts of Speech can be what it 
is called, unless they be viewed as being connected by 
the Interval in question : While also, we are to 
observe, this Interval is so much of the Nature : of 
Contact that, it cannot admit either a Word, or 
even so much as a Point, of Any Sort, between 
the Two Words which it connects: Wherec^s, 
upon the other hand, Any Member, or Clause, of 
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a Sentence ; (which PoUion of Language always 
admits of being connected with a preceding one 
by the Notation op a Point ;) does not depend, 
for its existence, upon that Point; as a Nomina- 
tive, a Verb, an Accusative, or an Adjective, 
depends, in strictness^ for its existence upon an 
Apposition, without any intervenino Sign. 

From what has been said, it will be evident tbat^ 
Space between Words is the Graphic Repre- 
sentative of Silence : While a Point, of Any Sort^ 
is a Sign of the Measure and Limitation of 
that Space. These Two Component Elements, 
therefore, form that Department of Grammar 
which we have under our present contemplation. 

The Four Varieties of Point, which form the 
several usual divisions of the subject in accredited 
Grammar; and which, together with the Dash, 
I conceive, may be sufficient for all the ordinary 
purposes of Language ; claim our next considera- 
tion. And here, in the First place, we are to 
observe that. Every Such Point, with exception 
of the Period or Full Stop alone, is a Sign that 
Some Farther Portion, of the Same Chain of 
Speech, is to be connected with that which went 
BEFORE : Because, if no Speech were to follow it, 
a Comma, a Semicolon, or a Colon, must be a 
FALSE Sign, instead of answering the definition 
assigned to it. This Principle, therefore, mani- 
festly amounts to the fact that, Every One of 
the Points in question, whensover it occurs. 
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t^ a Virtual Imperative ; that is, it is Not a 
Sign which by its own Intrinsic Grammatical Virtue 
conoects One Member^ or Clause^ of a Sentence 
with Another ; but it is a Sign \?hich directs vb 
to connect two such Portions of Languages. 

Pot a Dissimilar, but an equally cogent 
Reason, a Full Stop, also, amounts to a Virtual 
Imperative: Because it directs us to add no 
MORE, grammatically, to what was previously 
expressed : And, if it did not do this, it could not 
answer its Definition of a Full Stop. 

From this reasoning, moreover, it is evident 
that, a Full Stop is the Ultimate Limit op 
Grammar, m Any Chain of Language : Because, 
Any Speech that may follow a Full Stop must 
foe connected, with Any that precedes it, by a 
Vinculum that is Merely Logical and Extra 
grammatical^ such, for example, as a Natural 
Canneo^ion between the Subjects of the preceding 
and following passages. Every Point, except the 
Foil Stop, amounts to an Abbreviated Sentence, 
-^ i. e. — to an Imperative — which always says 
— Add this^ or that : — And, Every Full Stop 
amounts to an Imperative, which says — Add 
No More. 

It follows^ from this view of the Subject, that the 
Sort of Interval tjetween Any Two Words which is 
here called Apposition or Grammatical Con- 
tact, is a Connective Analogous to that df a 
Verb ; which is that also of a Minor Verb or 
So-called Preposition : While Every Interval 
that is rendered significant by Any Point is a 
Anal. VOL. ii. . 2 l 
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Connective amounting to a Virtual Imperative, 
strictly speaking. 

In thus raising the Grammatical Principle of 
Limited Silence to its due rank as an Ele- 
ment OF Language ; and in introducing it to 
its place in the System of Signs, instead of suffer- 
ing it to lie sunk in the darkness of the doctrine of 
" Pauses and Rests ;" I suppose the Science of 
Language is cleared of a discreditable blot in this 
Department ; and the Foundation is laid for any 
improvement therein, to which time and circum- 
stance may lead. 

And here, by way of illustrating the reasonings 
which have been advanced, I may state the fol- 
lowing ordinary examples of their operation : 
Which ^ examples prove that they have already- 
found their way into the practice of Graphic Lan- 
guage ; although they have not given birth to any 
regular and enlightened theory of the Subject. 

Thus we may write in either of the following 
forms of expression, with equal grammatical, pro- 
priety ; and the import is the same. 

Peter and James and John and William went. 
Peter, James, John and William went, 
Peter, James, John, William, went. - 

Now the Imperative — ** and," — in the Second 
Example, shows that the Two Commas which 
precede it, in the same Speech, are Signs repre- 
sentative of it, and to which it refers. And, 
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again, the employment of these Commas without 
an '^ and'' at all, in the Third Example, confirms 
this Principle : While the insertion and use of the 
Three " ands,'' in the First Example, exhibit what 
the full Form of Speech would be if they were 
always employed ; and prove to us that, it is 
merely to avoid their sententious and tedious ver- 
bosity and its other inconveniences, that the In- 
tervals, which they ought to occupy, are filled up 
with Points only. 

As it is in the above examples, in the expres- 
tJion of Nouns or Signs o/* Agents ; So it is with 
Verbs or Signs o/* Actions. Thus 

Peter ate and drank and laughed and sang. 
Peter ate, drank, laughed and sang. 
Peter ate, drank, laughed, sang. 

If, now, instead of a Copulative Imperative, 
we have to employ what is called a Disjunctive 
or Alterative ; the Same Law holds, with only 
such Modification as the import necessarily de- 
mands. Thus we say — 

Peter ate, or drank, or laughed, or sang. 
Peter ate, drank, laughed, t)R sang. 

The Word — *^ Or" — being in its sense exceptive; 

we cannot hei^ express a Third Modification or 

Example, as in the two former cases. 

. It follows as a Rule, from the examples here 

afibrded, that Any Imperative which is employed 
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in tliis way after a Point, or Points^ possesBes 
a Government over those Points, and converts 
them into Imperatives of its own Sort, as in 
the case of either And, or Or. 



Having thus considered the General Princi- 
ple, of Limited Silence considered as an Element 
of Speech ; it remains that I should offer a few 
observations upon the Grammatical use, or opera* 
tion, of its Signs. 

First, therefore, I remark that, Of all the trans- 
gressions which are to be found in writing, 
(although many may be more important,) there is 
none which appears so common or frequent as 
those which arise in Punctuation. Not only are 
there, perhaps, scarcely any two original writers 
who point their Language in the same manner : 
But, more than this, scarcely any one writer can 
be found consistent with himself in this particular, 
or who would point the very same passage of his 
work, a second time, in the very same manner. 
The reason of this want of coni^tency, however, 
appears to lie bedded and hidden m that General 
Principle upon which I have just insisted. For, 
Every Point, alike, being neither less nor more 
than an Imperative Conjoiner or Directing Speech, 
signifying that something is to be either added or 
substituted; (the last mentioned of which, in a 
Grammatical sense, means added ;) it follows that 
the only differences, in import, between the Comma, 
the Semicolon and the Colon, consist in the dif- 
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F£RENT LENOTHa OF INTERVAL which they de* 
note ; which differences of Interval are Signs of 
different degrees of distinction, indicative of either a 
greater distance between the Natures of the Sub* 
jects, or a greater interest, or deliberation, which 
we are desired to feel with regard to them. 

As, for example, when one Complex Member is 
to be expressed within the body of another Com- 
plex Member; the former is distinguished from 
its own GauseSf as well as from those of the Other 
Member, by a Semicolon, instead of a Comma: 
Although, if it were requisite only to express the 
Distinct Clauses of Any Complex Member, we 
might employ either a Comma, a Semicolon, or 
even a Colon, with equal propriety; and the 
difference would only render our diction the more, 
or less, emphatic. 

From this, therefore, it readily appears why 
almost all writers, at the same time ; and the same 
writer, at different times ; in consequence of num- 
berless different moral and physical influences and 
accideots, will point their language in a different 
and a very irregular manner. Hence the general 
complaint, hitherto, that there are no certain 
rules for our guidance in Punctuation : And, 
perhaps, not much practical amendment, in this 
department, can speedily be expected. It is not, 
however, for the Speculative Grammarian to de- 
spond, in any such case. And it is his business to 
solicit the attention of those concerned, to a de- 
partment of the Subject which, in its present state, 
cannot certainly be regarded as being other than 
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a deformity and a reproach in the Philosophy of 
Signs. And, whatever may be the result, it is not 
to be overlooked, or confounded, that, a practical 
slovenliness in actual writing is One thing ; and a 
veiling of the Directive and Connective Of- 
fice of Punctuation, by holding up to us the dark 
doctrine of " Pauses, and Rests," is quite Ano- 
ther. It is to suggest, and illustrate this certain 
and important distinction, that I have here prima- 
rily directed my attention: And, having thus in- 
sisted upon introducing the Principle of Limi- 
ted Silence as an Element of Language ; I shall 
leave the subordinate considerations of the Sub^ 
ject to those who may have opportunity and con- 
venience to prosecute them. 

It belongs, however, to the General Principle 
to add, here, that the same reasoning which has 
been employed with respect to Limited Silence 
or Punctuation, will hold, in an equal degree, 
when applied to Adverbial and to Pronominal 
So-Galled Conjunctions : That is to say. In 
Every instance whatever, in which we connect 
One Sentence with Another by the Medium of 
Any Such Word as — Wherefore, — There- 
F0RE,-^EiTHER, &c.; — or Any such as — Who, — 
Which, — ^What ; — we must understand the Impe- 
rative AND Copulative Conjunction — And — 
as being prefixed to it. — Accordingly, therefore, 
although the Word — And — is very often not 
EXPRESSED, in Sentences of this description ; we 
find at least a Comma, — or perhaps a Semicolon, 
— (either of which is a Virtual Imperative,)'r-is 
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usually inserted between the preceding' assertion 
and the following one. Tbus^ instead of saying — 
Casar was ambitUms K'si} therefore I slew him; — ^we 
may say — Gsesar was ambitious ; therefore I slew 
him : — And, herein, we may observe that, the sense 
is expressed with far more force when the Con- 
nective of its Clauses consists in a Punctuated 
OB Virtual Imperative, — significant of an Em- 
phatic Length of Silence, — than when we express 
this Imperative by a Formal Sign. This sort 
of effect is especially remarkable in the texts of 
Scripture; wherein it occurs very frequently 
with an impressiveness which would be greatly 
weakened by inserting the Formal, instead of the 
Virtual Copulative. 

The sum of the whole foregoitig reasoning is 
that, All the Modifications of Pointing in Gram- 
mar, which represent Portions op Silence, are 
Signs amounting to Imperatives; and must 
be regarded and parsed as such. 

• In fine. It happens, moreover, and this very 
frequently, that the use of an Express Imperative 
does not exclude that of a Point also. Thus 
we may say — Caesar was ambitious, and therefore 
I slew him ; — Or, we may express the same with a 
Semicolon ; — instead of a Comma : But this modi- 
fication of the Subject^ when strictly interpreted, 
amounts merely to a Repetition of the Impera- 
tive ; and it serves only to render the expression 
more marked, or emphatic. At the same time, we 
are to remember that, Repetition is a very usual 
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Idiom in Language, and is employed in Yariotis 
Parts of the Chain of Speech ; as, for example, in 
the use of Adverbials, and of Nouns and Pronouns, 
as well as of Pointings. Nor can it, on certain oc- 
casions, be called an illogical expedient ; its effect 
being always to render an expression more im- 
pressive. — " Verily Verily I say unto you I*^ — 
Ah Son Son I — Oh Mother Mother! —Who 
that:— THAT which: — and such like expres- 
sions ; — are equally Grammatical and Rational ; 
and, by parity of reason, an Imperative and a 
Point amounting to an Imperative may come toge- 
ther, with effect and propriety. 

It only remains to add that, the Stnct Form of 
an Apposition between Two Words is sometimes 
violated^ for the sake of impressiveness. As, 
for example, in the expression which I have just 
now employed — namely — " violated, Jbr the 
^* sake of impressiveness ;" — which means — viola- 
ted, yin'w^ or fronting the sake of impressiveness. 
— Such a Device, moreover, is not illogical, when 
its true Principle is understood and it is known for 
ONLY an apparent violation for the purpose of 
attaining a desired utility.* 



* These views of the Subject have nothing to do with such 
Punctuation as belongs to the Department of Rhythm. A 
Work on this Art, by the Rev. Richard Roe, A. B. has recenUy 
been put into my bands; which appears to be equally ingenious 
and profound : But I have been altogether prevented from ex* 
amining whether the Tiews of this Author and my own have any 
thing in common. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

FARTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE NATURE OF IMPERA- 
TIVES ; ESPECIALLY, THE CONSIDERATION OF THE WORD 
OR SIGN WHEREIN THE IMPERATIVE EFFICACY IN REA- 
LITY RESIDES. 

In the First Section of this Chapter, I adverted 
briefly to the Principle that, the Imperative Power 
or Efficacy does not reside in the Word usually 
caUed an Imperative. . And, as I conceive this 
matter to be of sufficient importance, in the Logic 
of Signs, to demsmd some farther consideration, 
than, was in that place afforded to it ; I subjoin the 
following observations with a view to supply what 
was wanting to the subject : although these are so 
few, and brief, as not to deserve the distinction of 
an appropriate Section. 

In the fir^t place, therefore, J repeat the position, 
. which was already asserted, — namely — that, any 
such Word as Eat, or Drink, when simply 
named^ and intended to be of an Imperative im- 
port, ought not to be considered, or called, an 
Imperative ; or, yet, the Form of an Imperative: 
But.it ought to be considered and called, what it 
certainly is, that is Merely the Sign of an Im- 
perative ; because the Imperative^ which it stands for ^ 
is not in any part eapressed. As, for example; 
The phrase — Eat bread — means — I command, re- 
quest, or desire Thee that. Thou eat Bread. And, 
in this example, I point out that the Imperative 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 m 
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resides Solely in th6 Word— command, request^ 
or DESIRE ; and not at all in the Words ** eat 
^' BREAD," or kk the Word bat : bec&ase, in the 
case of this and of Erery Other Imperative^ the 
Action of Comma Nb and the Action that i> cok^ 
MANDED TO Bk Done do, and innst, form jfW 
different Actions ; both of which require to ; be 
distinctly expressed, or understood ; and both in 
rtc Indicative Mod^. iTins, ** i command 
*' thee^'^ is the expression of the Action of Com- 
mand : To ^hieh Action, an Answer in the Fyrm 
bfa Question is,t)r may be, naturally UndeKtobd — 
nadd^y — You comtnand What ? — (Or, else, the 
DfeMoNsTftATiVE — ^That — serves instead of this 
Question.) And the rejoinder is, — *' That, TThou 
** eAt Bread." Now, in pHiLosoPHtCAL Gram- 
knar, the expression—** Thou eat Bread*' — ^is as 
thuth an Indicative as— I eat Bread. 

Here it is quite undeniable that, the Command or 
'Imperative resides in the Verb of the First of the 
Two Simple Sentences necessary for its utterance : 
Because the Verb in the Second Sentence only ex- 
presses the Action that is commanded io be done; And» 
although this naming of the Action commanded 
is necessary, since we cannot command without 
commanding S6me Action, just as we canhot utter 
a Verb without uttering Some Accusative,^ (as well 
as Some Nominative,) to that Verb ; yet, the Action 
Commanded is no more a part of the Command or 
Imperative, than an Accusative Noun is part of a 
Verb, or than a Bank oi a River is part of a Bridge 
which necessarily rests against it. 
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Real Imperatives, therefore, ought to be re- 
cognised as a Set oif Verbs which are employed 
impliedly (without being expressly) in connexion 
with Any Other Verb expressive of Some Act 
that is commanded, desired, or wished, to be per-, 
formed. A So-called Imperative, on the con- 
trary, is, strictly speaking, Only a Pronoun, or 
a Sort of Adverb, of a veri^ peculiar description ; 
it being the Sign adopted to represent a Complex 
Speech composed of Two, or More, Simple 
Sentences, the full proper enunciation of which 
would express an Act of Direction, to Some 
Person^ to perform Some OtheIr Action. 

If this view of the subject be deejned conclusive ; 
th^n, What are we to think of the logicalaess of 
the doctrine, heretofore universal in accredited 
Clrainmar, that an Imperative is a Verb; or, a 
Certain Form, or Certain Mode, of a Verb? 
And What, also, is to be thought of the Philoso- 
phy of that doctrine, which has grown out of this 
accredited doctrine of Imperatives; — namely — 
that, Some Prepositions are Imperatives? 

Nothing (I should suppose) ought to be so con- 
ducive to a speedy and general change, in the 
views of Grammatical readers, as to place such 
enormous fallacies as these in the strongest possi- 
ble lights, for their attention. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 

OF THE RESPECTIVE OFFICES OF ADVERBIALS. OF SO- 
CALLED PARTIQIPJ.es, and of. so-called ADJECTIVES, 
WHEN EMPLOYED CONJUNCTIVELY. 

The Words called Imperatives having been 
already considered, in their Conjunctive Office : 
And the Nature of the Words called Relative 
Pronouns having also been discussed : It remains, 
herein, to investigate the Conjunctive Natures of 
Adverbials, of So-called Participles, and of 
So-called Adjectives. 

And here, in the First place, with regard to 
Participles; to which I shall give the lesld on 
account of the light which the consideration of 
them will throw upon the Nature of the other 
Signs in question, I conceive it will be the most 
expedient course, to embody my general view of 
the Subject in one certain example : and the more 
so, as the example which I shall chuse is a very 
fit and remarkable one, in its own Nature; 
and which, as such, has been selected by Mr. 
Tooke, for the Subject of his own particular illus- 
tration. 

In page 268, of his First Volume^ Mr. Tooke 
says — "Accordingly since in modem English is 
" used four ways, Two, as a Preposition ; con- 
'* necting, (or rather affecting) Words : and Two, 
*' as a Conjunction ; affecting sentences. 
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'' When used as a Preposition, it has always 
'Uhe signification of the past participle Seen 
^'joined to thence^ (that is, seen and thenceforwarid:) 
or else it has the signification of the past parti- 
ciple seen only. 
^^'When used as a Conjunction, it has some- 
** times the signification of the present participle 
'^ Seeingf or Seeing that ; and sometimes the sig* 
** nification of the past participle Seen^ or Seen that.'' 

Now, in the beginning, I must particularly ob- 
ject, with regard to the Distinction which Mr. 
Tooke has critically marked out, in the passage 
first quoted ; (wherein he affirms that, a Preposi- 
tion may " affect, rather than connect," 
Two Words;) that this assumption exhibits the 
last degree of darkness with respect to the Nature 
of Prepositions : For, if there be a Preposition 
in Language that does not serve in the Office of 
a Link of Connexion ; then, this Preposi- 
tion IS NOT A Verb, and a Great Portion of 
that Fabric of Grammar, which I have been with 
so much labor striving to erect in a Rational 
Science may be no better than a speculation in 
the clouds. 

Secondly. I must object that, in construing 
the Word — " Since" — into a Past Participle, 
when it is employed as a Preposition ; and, into 
a Present Participle when it is employed as 
a Conjunction ; Mr. Tooke has completely re- 
versed the truth of the Subject, if I have ap- 
prehended it rightly. 
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The truth of the matter, I imagine, is that, the 
Wdrd — Since — is> on very many occasions, ew» 
ployed elliptically ; While those who employ \t d^ 
not know that they use it elliptically. And, hence» 
the trae import of it is hidden from their appro* 
hension. — Mr. Tooke, indeed, acknowledges that 
it is an Abbreviation : But be does not consider 
it as an Abbreviation in the satne sense Ihat I do^ 
In proof of this, I will take Mr. Tooke's own two 
examples, in which he has employed tbe Word — 
Since ; — first, " as a Preposition ;"' and, secondly, 
'^ as a Conjunction :" Though I shall reverse ^i^ 
order of these examples, for the sake of convenience 
to my own argument. 



" As A Conjunction. 



>» 



^ 1/ 1 should labor for any other satis/action • but 

* that of my own mind, it would be an effort- of 

* phrenzy in fWf not of hope ; since i/ is not truths 

* but opinion^ that can travel the world unthout a 

* passport.' 

Now the true import of the Word — Since, — in 
this example, I apprehend to be that of a " Pre- 
" isENT " Participle ; as Mr. Tooke has admitted it 
may be : But, certainly, not that of a '* Past" Par? 
ticiple; — as Mr. Tooke has also asserted it may be. 
And the full construction of the Sentence, 
(which I afSfm is here elliptically expressed,) I 
take to be — not of hope; /Seeing?/ is not truths 
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&c. And bere we are to observe that, the Point 
(i. e. the Semicolon) b^ween the two claases 
(which foftikU a Virtual Imperative between them) 
makes the sense — to be — not of hope^ Add- — / 
Seeing it is not truths &c. And hence, we 
find, the Word — ^sincb — ^is, in this case, not a 
^ Conjunction ;'* but it is a Preposition, 
employed in an Elliptical Speech. 

As a test of the truth of the exposition now 
given, I observe that, if instead of emjiloying the 
Word — SINCE, — in the speech in question, the 
Writer had said — *^ not ofliope ; Seeing it is nat^'* 
&c. ; — He would have expressed the very same 
import, and this in unexceptionable Grammar; 
always understanding that the Speech is el- 
liptical. 



" As A Preposition.*' 

^'1. Since ; for Sithence, or Seen and thence- 
" forward. 

• ** Such a system of government, as the present, 
^^ has not been ventured on by any King Since 
" the expulsion of James the Second." 

This example, I conceive, is of a Structure 
precisely the Same as the former; that is, the Word 
—-Since — ^is herein a. Preposition, as Mr. Tooke 
has called it. JPor this reason, therefore, it would 
be absurd to suppose it a Past Participle : It is, on 
the contrary, the So-called Present Participle— 
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SEEING. And the sense is — ^' Such a govern- 
^* ment has not been ventured on by any King 
'* Seeing (t. e. He Seeing) the expulsion," &c. ; 
While this expression would read sufficiently 
vrell, even, if it be not considered as an elliptical 
one ; although, perhaps, in strictness, it ought to 
be so considered ; in which case an Imperative 
must be understood as directing us to conjo^ 
•* He " with "King;" though, in the rapidity of 
thought, the expression of the Imperative 
becomes wholly unnecessary, and would be 
intolerably tedious in the course of continual 
repetition. 

« 

In the exposition of the Subject which has been 
afforded by Mr. Tooke, it cannot be overlooked 
that, he has not only fallen into absurdity in assum* 
ing that a Preposition may be a Past Participle ; 
(for, we see, he affirms that, the Word — Since — 
when employed either as a Conjunction or a Pre- 
position may be either a Present or a Past Parti- 
ciple ;) but, he has, in this instance, once more 
assumed a position conspicuously inconsistent 
WITH HIS OWN General Maxim — namely — 
that. No Word can change its Part of 
Speech, in any situation whatever. At this 
stage of the general inquiry, however, such a pro- 
cedure need not require of us to stop, to take up 
any time in commenting upon it : Although it 
could not, in justice to the Subject, be passed over 
altogether without notice. 
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jBut, vkh r^ard te the Word— Since : — which 
I haye ej^osen (ia ecAcurreacc with Mr. Tooke) 
as a Subjject by which to ie;x|>laia the Nature of 
SkHwUed Participial Copjoioers; it is evident 
th^t, whatever has been its original n^tpre, it has 
beep for xnimy ages employed as a Blotch in our 
L^/Hgoag^, tbat is, as a Word to which i^io pre- 
cise OR N£A7 meaning has .been attached; 
aHbongh its 0K08S meaning .has always been that 
of— Af'X^. It Js remarkiable that we have (I 
ihixik) np etymological iUustratipn of — Since^ — 
)Q t^t Qreat light to which I have so oQfijn 
resQi^t^ JH this w<^rk ; unless it is this Word that 
is mettiit by Dr^ jAli^ray render the Word '"Suns," 
B^entioned ia j>age O^ of his Second Volume : in 
wJboeh case, it proves to be the Cnemtive <f 
SoQiN. T^us, he says, Sun^ means ^^ Of Soo^." 
It is neither ip^y l^sk nor npy ambition >to meddle, 
i» general, with Etymologiqal probabilities. But, 
jf this be (the 'leal ongin of Sin^e ; it appears pro- 
li)>able tbat tine fpxogre^ of its accepted import fnay 
jhfltitebeen iiu the following tnwper : — Anythiiiig 
lAtit happens Si^Qfi i^otber eyent^ happens 
.ODPSBRiNGiHiG TfiE Sqqn (i. e. Off^inging She 
Earlier Time) of the Prior ^v^nt At ^any 
x<aAcii'J «ay, off^pring^n^ Soon is, ce^liiinly, 
mat t(m ithgical .exff^^ion to f^ignify that Oqe 
:e¥6iit !bas ibUowed Anoth^. Jf this pupposi- 
ition be aidioissible ; the Wordi— Since — is neither 
.a :8o-call6d .Conjunction, )nor a Mer^e So-called 
Pcepositims ; :biit it is an Adverb, involving a 
Preposition and an Accusative Noun. 

Anal. VOL. ii. 2 n 
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As the Word — Since — has, manifestly, pre- 
sented a Knot, for Grammarians to untie; if 
it has not already appeared to the reader to be 
unravelled, I imagine, the following considerations 
may fully effect what is wanting. It is quite 
undenialile that this Word, whensoever it is em- 
ployed, might be removed, and the Word — after 
—substituted for it, — without any alteration of the 
sense : As, for example, instead of saying — since 
that is the case; we might as well say — after 
that is the case. This being the fact ; it only 
remains for me to point out that, the Preposition 
— " after, " — and its correspondent Preposition — 
BEFORE, — are very commonly employed (like the 
Word — Since) in expressions which make them 
APPEAR to be employed as So-called Conjunc- 
tions, that is as conjoining two clauses, — 
whereas all Grammarians admit that a Preposi- 
tion cannot connect Clauses. But the truth is 
that, the expressions in question are, all of them. 
Elliptical Speeches. And, when they are filled 
up, it becomes manifest that the Words — before 
— and — AFTER — are not employed as So-called 
Conjunctions, but that they connect Words Only, 
as they ever must do. 

Thus, in the expression — He gave it to Janieft 
AFTBR he took it firom Peter ; — the Preposition 
— ** after" — does not conjoin the two Clauses : 
because this expression is in reality elliptical ; and 
the full import is — He gave it to James, Add, 
the Act of giving aftering the Act of taking it 
from Peter. . 
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What has just been said, of the maDner in which 
the So-called Prepositions — Before and After 
— are sometimes employed elliptically ; which 
gives them the appearance of being employed So- 
called Conjunctively, instead of Preposition- 
ally ; affords me a convenient opportunity of 
illustrating the Nature of a certain Other So-called 
Conjunction, of very frequent and remarkable use 
in our Language ; but the Nature of which, I 
conceive, has been- greatly misunderstood. The 
So-called Conjunction, to which I at present 
allude, is the Word — Because. This Word is 
employed exclusively as a So-called Conjunc- 
tion; which appears to arise from its being 
construed as the Imperative Be, i.e. Be the Cause: 
But, 1 conceive, this Word is demonstrably a 
Compound Preposition, {i. e. Two Following 
IMiNOR Verbs,) whenever it is employed Con- 
junctively ; and it means BY-causing^ i, e. Touch- 
ing causing. 

In proof of the truth of this construction, I ob- 
serve in the first place that, the Word — Because 
— will always admit of Another Minor Verb (in 
series) after it : Thus, it is a common Idiom of 
our Language to say — '' Because of " this, or 
that: — which means — Touching causing offspringing 
this, or that. 

In addition to this, in the old English writers, 
we find the Word spelt agreeably with the expo- 
sition now given. Thus, in a quotation furnished 
by Mr. Tooke, in page 182 of his First Volume^ we 
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fi<id the folkming exprei^ioti. '^ Atid, bYC^use 
'' (he difth^ df things bef g(l^b€$''-*^&c. 

Althobgh this Word -^ Becai^se^ however, 
should halve beefi granted by Mf . Tooke t<;i be a 
So-called Preposition ; this could tiot liater M^ved 
it froni being enumerated among his Cofijtitie^ 
tioiis ; because, vre flnd^ he has included the 
Words Notwithstanding, -^ Exceptiko, — 
Savingj — Seeing, -^ &c. -^ atnoiig His Coi*- 
junctions; as well as introduced them Sitnoiig 
his Prepositions. It is retilarksible, at the gatiae 
tiniei that hardly a tvord is ever said concefnitig 
the Word— -Because, — so far as 1 recollect, 
either in Mr. Tooke or in his Followers, beyond 
the mere mention of it. 

One thing is certain ^ — namely — ^that, thd Wofd 
— Because, — whensoever it is ettiployed, bitldt be 
employed in a Speech that is Elliptical. Thus^ 
in the expression — He went because She came ; — ' 
the import is — He went by causing ofihe Invent — 
namdy-^She came. 



lii fine. If a Present So-called Partiiciple be 
attempted to be employed ds a Gonjoiner; it 
MUST be a So-called Preposition i. e. a Minor 
Verb, whether the Sentence be considered as 
being Elliptical or Not Elliptical: So therefore we 
discern that, Present Participles are excluded 
from the Class of So-called " ConjuncTIoniS." 

And, again, If a So-called Past Participle be 
attempted to be employed as a Conjoiner ; the 
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expremou which contaitis it must Ue ellipticai^; 
and the cotijunctiTe virtue must lie in an Impe- 
rative understoodf together vi^ith Sime Present 
Participle and Some Noun or Pronoun as preceding 
the Participle : Thns, if we say — Such a course is 
to be followed seen that Such an event has hap? 
pened ;^^the import of this expression is — Such ^ 
course is to be followed, Add I, You, or He, 
HAVING SEEN that such an event has happened. 
And here, therefore, it is manifest that, the (^N** 
JUNCTIVE Efficacy, in the employment of a So* 
called Past Participle, is in fact resident in ant 
Impebative and a Present Participle under- 
stood. 

It may not be improper to remind readers, in 
this place, that whensoever a Past So-called 
Participle follows any Verb ; as, for example, in 
the expression -^ He lay dead on the Field ; the 
Past Participle must be parsed as an Adverb^ 
since there can be No Such Thing as a Passive 
Voice in Rational Grammar. Thus, the above 
mentioned Expression imports — He lay inning 
(i. e. oneing) a dead State, oneing the Field. 

Besides this Reason of the thing, moreover ; (if 
it could be put aside,) it is in fact a demonstrable 
absurdity to make One Past Form of Speech 
succeed to Another^ if it be done with intent to ex- 
hibit both as Verbs. Because when, for exam^ 
pie, we say— ** He lay dead on the Field ;" — the 
Act of Death must be considered as being more 
Past than the Act of lying : that is, if it were 
affirmed that,'a/ such an hour y such an Officer lax 
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D£AD(7;i the Field; the meaning of the narrator 
must be that, at the time in guestian the Officer was 
lying DEAD : So that, the Act of lying was Pre- 
SENT, when the Act expressed as followinq 
IT was Past, which is a manifest absurdity. Nor 
is the certainty of this absurdity at all affected, 
although it is a very current Idiom of our Lan- 
guage to express One Past Form following 
Another. And the only way to avoid it is * to 
submit to that Law of Grammar which was laid 
down in the Chapter of Verbs, and construe Every 
Such Past Form as an Adverb. 

For a two- fold reason, therefore, it is manifest^ 
that, a Past Form cannot be a So-called Pre- 
position : because, in following a Verb it 
cannot be a Verb. 

Secondly. To proceed, now, to the consi- 
deration of Adverbial Gonjoiners ; it is requisite^ 
here in the first place, to be recollected that, those 
Adverbs which are usually employed conjunc- 
tively ; such, for example, as the Words — ^There- 
fore, — Wherefore, — and When, — belong 
to that Class of Simple Adverbs which involve the 
import of a Minor Verb and an Accusative Noun 
taken together ; Thus, the Word — Therefore — 
imports — For (i. e. fronting) that; — Where- 
fore — ^imports — For What ; — and so on. 

It is next to be observed that, when we employ 
any of these Adverbials conjunctively, at the 
beginning of a Sentence ; this procedure is an 
inversion of the terms of the Sentence. If, for ex- 
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ample, we say — When Pontius Pilate was 
governor the event happened ; — this, in a natural 
order, becomes — ^The event happened when Pon- 
tius Pilate was governor ; and it is only in thus 
reforming the Sentence that we can discern the 
Conjunctive office of the Word — When — in the 
present instance. 

The last example will serve me for the Subject 
of explaining, analytically and strictly, the Na- 
ture OP THE Power or Efficacy by which an 
Adverbial Conjoiner Connects One Member, or 
Clause, of a Sentence with another, — a matter 
which, I believe, has never been considered by 
any Grammarian ; nor was it indeed possible it 
could have been complained, since it was never 
suspected that the So-called Preposition involved 
in an Adverb must in fact be a Verb. It being 
now, however, demonstrated that the fact is as 
liere asserted ; we are thereby led clearly to dis- 
cern the Nature of the Connective Efficacy of 
Adverbial Conjoiners. 

Thus, in the Natural Order of the expression — 
"The event happened when Pontius Pilate was 
^* governor," — we find, the Adverb — " wheI^ "— 
immediately follows the Verb — "happened:" 
And, the Adverb in question being resolvable into 
the terms — atting (i. e. touching) the time ; — It 
follows that the full expression of the Speech 
would be — ** The event happened touching the 
** Time that Pontius Pilate was governor." And, 
thus, we observe, the Word — *^ touching or atting,'' 
«rhen developed from its covert in the Adverb, 
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manifests Itself as t Mimr Verb, ^Jcily lolloviBg 
bad depeodiDg xipon tbe Major Veb^— '^ n^P'- 

PENED." 

From this illwstraiioB, thevefor^, we discern 
that, Adverbial Conjoiners conaect Portions 
of Speech by an iNTRiiNsic GRAMMATifcAL Vir- 
tue, of the Same Nature as that of a Verb : Or, 
iB other wrords, aa Adverbial CoBJoiner does hot 
break a Chaiv of Language^ as must bappen 
whenever we employ an Imperative Coiijoiiiier^ 
wbicb last does break tbe Cbaia ; and alwajrs 
leaves to US to join, what it ca»not]o\n itself. 

In fine, then, Adverbials appear to be the 
Only Intrinsic Conjoiners in Language that are 
known und^ the Name of Co^njunctioks; 



Thirdly. It remains to advert to ithe Nat|H''e 
of So-called Adjectives, when supposed rto be 
employ^ conjonctivdly. 

The Family of Words of this DenominatioB, 
*(-f6rI suppose these to be all ^i One Familiy,.inclu- 
ding the Negatives implied in some of tbeoi^}-^ 
namely — Either ; — Or : — and — iN\EiqraHLE» ;— f 
Nor : — are, I conceive, NOT.of an ^' Adjecmve/' 
but are in reality of an Adverbiail Nature. M. 
least, I consider them as being so in th^ir pxeisent 
import, whatever they may have been in their 
origin, or at al^y early stage of the Language. 

Thus, the expression — Give vie jbiITvHER this or 
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that ; — ^manifestly means — Give me One of the 
TWO, — this or that. 

It is, indisputably, as consislent with this, that 
the originar\m\}ort of the Word — Either — should 
have been Each ; as it was to apply the Word — 
Each — to denote One, instead of Each; which 
last is certainly an impropriety ; although it may 
be excused by various analogous improprieties in 
Language. 

Considered as an Adverb ; the Word — Ei- 
ther — is employed, in the above example, in a 
way analogous to the employment of the Adverb 
— When — if we say — Give me when / ask — i. e. 
Give me this, or that, when / ask for it, — which 
means — Give me this, or that, attino the Time 
/ ask for it. 

As for the Word^ — Neither ; I suppose it to 
mean Either annealed to a Sign of Dissent, 
amounting (o Not Either. 

Or and Nor, being manifestly Alteratives 
of Either and Neither; and being as mani- 
festly rendered by the Word Else ; may, per- 
haps, be accounted to mean — ** Of other," 
which is the import given to the Word — Else — 
by Dr. Murray. If this supposition be adopted, 
then. Each of these Words, also, is an Adverb. 
And thus, All these So-called Adjective Con- 
junctions are Adverbs. 

In fine. It follows, from all that has been ad- 
vanced concerning this Department of Grammar, 
that, the Only Conjunctive Signs in Lan- 
AnaL vol. ii. 2 o 
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GUAO£ are, FirsU THE VERB and The Minor 
Verb, whose Efficacy is Intrinsical; and this, 
it has been shewn, includes Adverbials : And, 
Stcondly^ Imperatives (including herein All the 
Modifications of Time Pointi^ except the 
Full Stop) whose Efficacy is Not Intrinsical, 
but is Extra Grammatical and Merely Logi- 
cal. It was shewn, before, that So-called Ad- 
JECTIVE Conjoiners are Adverbials : And Was 
also shewn that. Repeating Pronouns must be 
connected with their Primaries by an Impera- 
TiVE understood. 

* 

Those Smallest Intervals between Two Words 
which I have called Grammatical Contact, 
have not been considered in this place ; becatise it 
is impossible to suppose them not to conjoin 
those Words. It may be mentioned here, how- 
ever, that, the Connexion in question is Analogous 
to that of a Verb ; because, in every such case, 
ITie Owe TFor^/ grammatically contacts The Other. 



And, now, I am not aware if there be any dark- 
ness remaining over the Science of Language in 
the Department of Connectives. At the same 
time, (it is to be noticed,) it is the business of the 
Etymologist to investigate and determine under 
what head Every Particular Conjoiner ought to 
be ranked ; including, it he please, those which 
I have employed as examples. My task, I appre- 
hend, was only to search dut and determine the 
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Scientific Principles of Connexion — their 
Nature, and their Number : — and this, I trust, 
has been effected. 

If any future Etymological writer shall prove 
himself a successful Gleaner after Dr. Murray ; 
which is the utmost that I expect any future writer 
x:an be ; I do not in the least anticipate that any 
new light he can throw, upon a few Particular 
Words, can in the least degree affect that general 
and remarkable unison, which subsists between 
the great mass of illustrations of Languages 
exhibited in Dr. Murray'si Work and the General 
Principles of the Present Analjrdis. And I must 
finally commend it, here again, for the particular 
attention of readers; how very General is 

THE concord now ADVERTED TO, if WC COnfiuC 

our notice to the Continual agency op Words 
IN IN6 throughout the History of the European 
Languages,, and do not invoive ourselves^ in Df. 
Murray's Mere Opinion vrith regard to Preposi- 
tion's being Nouns and Iatperatives. It is m- 
possible not to be struck by the generality of the 
accordance, if we adhere to Dr. Murray's Mate- 
rials, without reference to Some of his Oon- 
cirUSioNs: Nor do I (I believe hardly ererj 
inpeacb even those Conclusions our the ground 
of Etymology; but only on (he ground of 
Rational Grammar. 
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CHAPTER VL 



OF ABBREVIATION. 



SECTION FIRST. 

1. ASSUMPTION THAT A SYSTEM OF ABBREVIATION IS RE- 
QUISITE IN LANGUAGE.— 2, CONSIDERATION OF A TRUE 
SIMILE OF LANGUAGE, AS CONDUCIVE TO A RIGHT AF- 
PREHENSION OF THE SUBJECT.— MISCHIEF ARISING FROM 
PROMULGATING A FALSE SIMILE. 



1. 



If Language were in any instance full and 
complete in its expression ; it would, then, exhibit 
a Sign for Every Thought which we communi- 
cate. And, hence, that analogy which I have 
affirmed of it in a former part of this work — 
namely — that Language is analogous to a Shadow 
of our Thoughts — would be altogether verified. 
But a full and complete express Language, if such 
a thing were ever at all effected, would prove 
intolerably tedious^ and in fact impracticable, in 
the busy and multifarious scene of the Actions by 
which we are surrounded : And, consequently, it 
has happened, in every accomplished Dialect, that 
a Distinct Appropriate System of Mechanism has 
been invented ^ whose office it is to perform the 
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work of Abbreviation, altogether apart from that 
more grand, but less wieldy, System which con- 
stitutes the Principal Structure of Language. 
The practical necesjsity, and the consequent 
existence, of this Collateral and Subordinate Sys- 
tem have been apprehended and seized upon, by 
Mr. Tooke, with a felicity in his conception of its 
Generic Principle, which his judgment did not 
attain in the course of those views which he has 
taken of its Various Species. And, upon the 
whole, it is upon the System of Abbreviations that 
he has reared the fairest portion of his fame: 
which, indeed, was the primary and profess 
object of his work. It is due to him to introduce 
the manner in which iie has broached this Specu- 
lation : For which purpose, I shall quote the fol- 
lowing portion of his Dialogue. 



" H." — i. e. HoRNE TooKE. 

'* The purpose of Language is to communicate 
" our thoughts " 

B. 

** You do not mention this, I hope, as some- 
" thing new, or wherein you differ from others ?" 

H. 

" You are too hasty with me. No. But I 
'' mention it as^ that Principle, which, being kept 
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'' sifigijf in contemplation, has milled all tlK>se 
" who have reasoned on this subject." 

After some farther talk on the subject, not 
necessary to be introduced here, Mr. Tooke pro- 
ceeds thus : 

H- 

" I imagine that it is, in some measure, with the 
" vehicle of our thoughts, as it is with the vehicles 
" of our bodies. Necessity produced both. The 
" first carriage for men was no doubt invented to 
" transport the bodies of those who from infirmity 
" or otherwise, could not move themselves r But 
"should any one, desirous of understanding the pur- 
" pose and meaning of all the parts of our modemr 
" elegant carriages, attempt to explain them upon 
" this one principle, alone, viz. — ^That they are 

" necessary for conveyance • ; he would find 

** himself wofully puzzled to account for the 
'* wheels, the seats, the springs, the blinds, the 
" glasses, the lining, &c. Not to mention the mere 
" ornamental parts of gilding, varnish, &c. 

" Abbreviations are the Wheels of Language, the 
" Wings of Mercury. And though we might be 
'' dragged along without them, it would be with 
" much difiicalty, veuy heavily and tediocisly, &c. 



B, 

'*£ think I begin ta coinprebeiid yoii. You 
meai» ta aay that the erroifs of Gramtiaa- 



<* 
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** rians have arisen from sapposing all Words 
" to be immediately either the Signs of Things or 
^Mhe Signs of Ideas: ivheraas in fact many 
** words are merely abh^eviations employed for 
** dispatch, -and are thei Signs of other WoVds. 
^* And that these are the artificial Wings of Mer- 
cury, by means of which the Argus eyes of Phi- 
losophy have been cheated. 






H. 



« It is my. meaning. 



>» 



The Generic Conception which is unfolded in 
the above passages ; with exception only of the 
SiMiLE OF I^ANGUAGE which they contain, and 
of which I propose hereafter to speak ; is as 
JMSt^ as the classic image in which it is em- 
bodied is beautiful. And I am not behind the 
most ardent admirers of Mr. Tooke's genius, in 
at least the will to accord to him praise, wherever I 
em made conscious that it is due. It is not without 
a continuation of that repugnance which I have 
fi^lt throughout my very extensive and general 
opposition to his views of the Parts of Speech, 
including their Connexions, that I am obliged to 
point out, here again, in a passing manner. One, 
or Two, of the Principal faults into which he fell, 
in tiie evolving of his General conception. 

He sets out with laying it down that, " Abbre- 
" YiATiONs are employed in language in three 
" ways :" 
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" 1. In Terms. 

" 2. In Sorts of Words. 

" 3. In Construction." 

And be adds — •" Mr. Locke's Essay is the best 
" guide to the ^rjft : and niimbeHess are the 
'^ authors who have given particular explanations 
" of the last. The Second only I take for my pro- 
** vince at present ; because I believe it has hitherto 
" escaped the proper notice of all." 

In the prosecution of his plan, he has very suc- 
cessfully ; although, in particular examples, often 
not fortunately ; shewn Grammarians that, Most 
of our So-called Nouns Substantive are, in fact. 
Only So-called Adjectives whose Original Sub- 
stantives have been lost. And he has shewn, 
with equal success, that Many of our So-called 
Conjunctions are Imperatives and Other Signs 
involving the Import of Several f Fords. He has 
done this, moreover, in a conspicuous manner in 
the case of those Words which he has (mistakenly) 
called *' Additional Participles." Each of 
these Classes of Words, therefore, are manifestly 
"Abbreviations in Construction;" that is, 
they must be construed as being Abhi^eviations^ 
or, else, the Portion of Language in which they 
are contained cannot be logically understood. So 
far, tlierefore, Mr. Tooke has meritoriously reared 
a reputation, whose lustre must always be secure 
from being dimmed by any deduction which can 
fairly be made from it. 
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; But it is at the same time to be* remarked 
here, that, in all this Mr. Tooke was engaged, 
PRINCIPALLY, NOT with the Main Structure 
of Language; but only with a Subordinate 
System, adapted to the Principal One, indeed, but 
not forming any Integral Portion of it. 
It is, along with this, to be acknowledged upon the 
other hand, that the course which he prescribed to 
himself could not fail to involve an incidental 
consideration of the Different Parts of Speech : 
In other words ; it was not possible to meddle, 
generally, with the System of Abbreviation, with- 
out meddling, as generally, with that Principal 
System to which it is subordinate: And, hence, 
the Views of the Main Structure of Language, 
which have been entertained by Mr. Tooke, have 
brought those conceived by me into a general 
opposition to them. 

To speak, now, of the manner in which Mr. 
Tooke conducted his general plan; or, tothe efiect 
with which he fulfilled it ; I observe, it is a very 
different thing, to show that any Sign in Language 
is an Abbreviation ; (as, for example, to show 
that a Single Word, such as Go, or Stay, 
ii^ivolves the Import of a Whole Speech;) and to 
show, Categorically J what is the Nature of 
the Parts and Connexions of that Speech. 
Now Mr. Tooke was utterly precluded, by his 
!1^ron£OUs Creed of the Category of Rela- 
tion, from ever attaining to any light with regard 
to the true Nature of the Parts of Speech: And 
this preclusion led him into the most piofound 
AnaL vol, ii, 2 p 
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mistakes, eren in his investigation of the System 
of Abbreviations. 

Of these mistakes, the most important, inas- 
much as it so far misconceives and veils the 
Principal Structure of Language ; and the only 
one which I shall stop to notice in thia place ; is 
his having assumed that All the ^' Indeclinable 
Parts of Speech " are Abbreviated Signs. This 
fallacy, indeed, is so great and comprehensive, 
that a greater than it can hardly be imagined. 
The Principal Error which it involves, however, 
is Mr. Tooke's assumption (in common with his 
belief concerning the Nature of All the Parts of 
Speech in question) that So-called Preposi- 
tions are Abbreviations. In other words ; he 
conceived, and insisted throughout that, So-called 
Prepositions (at least one Great Class of them) are 
Imperatives : And, accordingly, he has illus- 
trated His Theory of Prepositions by his cele- 
brated examples of 

" A House with " (which he construes Join) ** a 
Party Wall," 

— and — 

" A House Without " (which he construes 
Disjoin) " a Roof.'* 

As I trust that the nature and fate of this 
Theory have been made sufficiently evident in the 
foregoing parts of this work, it is not intended to 
revert to it, here, to any length of commentary : 
All that is designed, on the present occasion, being 
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duly to advert to the merit of Mr, Tooke, in his 
General Conception of the Nature and Im- 
portance of a System of Abbreviation r-r-But, 
at the same time/ as* duly to point to his Specific 
Erro'^s ; and to the general confusion and dark- 
ness in which he had, through entertaining these 
errors, involved the Principal Structure of 
Language. 

Although the Real Nature of So-called Prepo- 
sitions has been so fully illustrated, therefore, it 
may not be unnecessary to call the attention of 
readers, in this place, to the fact (however mani- 
fest) that the Words called Prepositions are not 

AT ALL OF THE NaTURE OF ABBREVIATIONS. On 

the contrary, it is certain that they increase the 
Length of the Chain of Language, while 
they render this Chain more definitely erpressive 
than it could be without them. Thus, If we 
would signify One Man as striking Another ; we 
should, in ordinary, signify this Action in the fol- 
lovdng Idiom, — Peter strikes Jaynes. — But if, on 
the other hand, we desire to express Peter as hav- 
ing performed the Action with a Member of his 
Body, in concert with the Wall, or the Table ; 
we would signify it by saying — Peters Head 
STRUCK against the Wall ; — Peter's Hand struck 
upon the Table. Hence it is manifest that the 
Minor Verb — " against," — or *' upon," — is in 
the greatest degree opposed to the Nature of 
/in Abbreviation ; for it is a Defining Verb, 
which nught often be left out when it is employed ; 
but which, whenever it is employed, renders the 
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I 

Speech in which it is contained more definite^ at 
the same time that it adds to its length. 

To this statement is to be added that, it is not 

ONLY IN THE GRAND FUNDAMENTAL CONSI- 
DERATION OF So-CALLED PREPOSITIONS that 

Mr, Tooke's doctrine has thus veiled the Structure 
of Language : Because, as a Preposition is an 
Element in an Adverb ; and is in fact the Real 
Connecting Link in which the Conjunctive Efficacy 
of Adverbs resides ; it follows that, by inculca- 
ting the erroneous doctrine that Prepositions are 
Abbreviated Signs for Imperatives, he has ut^ 
terly veiled the Real Nature of Adverbs also. 
And, as Each of those Words which Mr. Tooke 
has called ^* Additional Participles" is, in fact, 
a String of Several Distinct Verbs; it 
follows that, from not understanding the Prin- 
ciple OF Alternation of a Verb in a 
Sentence; and, indeed, from not having any 
conception of the Nature of a Verb at 
all; he has veiled the Real Nature of those 
Abbreviations, under the Name of "Parti- 

** CIPLES." 

But, Let not Mr. Tooke be charged with being 
either solely or principally blameable, in his Con- 
i^truction of these So-called Participles. He 
has called these Signs after the Idiom, or Sup- 
posed Analogy, which had been provided for him 
by the Latin Language. And here, for (I believe) 
the first time in this work, I am brought to advert 
to that Grammatical Figure of the last mentioned 
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lAngaage called a " Gerund.*' This Sign is 
analogous to Mr. Tooke's Additional Partici- 
ples — namely — his — 

• * 

" Potential Mood Active^ Adjective ; 



a 



Potential Mood Passive^ Adjective ; 



" The Official Mood Passive^ Adjective ; 

" The Future Tense Active j Adjective'' 

After what has been made manifest in the 
various foregoing analyses of this work, I trust it 
is put beyond the possibility of a cavil that, those 
Portions of Language which the Latin Gramr 
marians have called Gerunds and Supines 
are, (like the So-called Participles just enu- 
merated,) in reality Strings of Verbs ; which, 

as such, MUST BE PARSED UNDER THE LaW 

OF Alternation, in their respective Series; 
-^ some of them having an Objective Noun 
annexed to them, and Some not. And those 
Grammarians, having entertained no suspicion, 
of Preposition's being Verbs ; or, yet, of Verbis 
governing each other in Series, one after another; 
they had no shift, but to cut the knot which they 
could not untie ; and they have thereby, to all 
succeeding generations, veiled their utter igno- 
rance of the Scientific Structure of this Portion of 
Language, under aDARK and Unmeaning Name, 
— i.e. that of ** Carrying on," or whatever else 
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any person may chuse to say is the import of the 
Word — Gerund. . 

If long- venerated authority is good ground for 
us to endure an absurdity, which in the last degree 
humbles our pretensions to rationality ; then may 
a String of Verbs, operating alternate^ as so 
MANY Nouns and Verbs, be still tolerated in 
Language under One Name, and as forming 
One Part of Speech,7— either as Supine or 
Gerund. But, if Mere Unfounded Authority be 
not good ground for such endurance ; it is vain to 
struggle in favor of what it is impossible to defend. 
No especial discredit, indeed, can attach to gene- 
rations past, who have endured this, or any other 
such defect in Grammar, so long as the defect 
remained wholly undetected : Particular discredit 
can attach only if any person, succumbing to a 
prejudice which would justly subject him to the 
ridicule of a future generation, should attempt to 
defend such a fallacy^ after any accident had 
once led to an exposure of it. I leave the matter, 
therefore, to the judgment of my Contemporaries : 
And, if they find me wrong, I refuse not to 
stand condemned of having labored in error. At 
the same time, I suppose, the embarrassments in 
which 4;he Doctrine of Gerunds and Supines have 
involved Latin Scholars, must prove a Salutary 
hint, to all who are interested in the cause of 
Philosophical Grammar, to afford due weight to 
a solution which demonstrates the impossibility of 
Such Parts of Speech, as those So-called 
Gerunds and Supines. 
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In the Simile of the Nature of Language which 
was furnished by Mr. Tooke in that part of his 
Dialogue which was quoted at the beginning of 
the present Section, he has fallen [into a mis- 
conception, which could not fail to leave a very 
fallacious impression upon the judgment of those 
who have implicitly relied on his Theory. And 
so erroneous is the notion which it conveys, that I 
deem it of sufficient importance to require its 
being counteracted by a particular notice of it, in 
this place. 

We have seen, in the part of his Work referred 
to, that he considered Language as being of the 
Nature of a " Carriage," or Stage-Coach, which 
carries passengers along. And, accordingly there- 
fore, like other Carriages, he supposes Language 
may be either with or without Wheels : And, like 
other Carriages, also, he conceives it may be fur- 
nished, not only with Wheels ; but, likewise, with 
all the appurtenances and trappings of ^'. Seats, — 

Springs f — Blinds, — Glasses, — and Lining, &c. 

Not to mention the mere ornamental parts of 
*' Gilding, — Varnishj &c." 

How many readers, who have thought them- 
selves of no mean grade of intelligence, have 
yielded their full assent and admiration to the 
lively description thus laid out ? Besides the 
General conception which it embodies ; the enu- 
meration of the Specific Appurtenances appear, to a 
superficial tact of the matter, to amount to so 
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complete ^, juxtaposition with the Subject wl^ich it 
is assumed to resemble^ that, by those who could 
gain no deeper insight into the thing, the whole 
Metaphor must have been viewed as command- 
ing an unqualified applause. The items of the 
supposed correspondence appear to fit so conse- 
cutively, in the imagination, that, although proved 
to be never so false, one would think it almost a 
pity they were not true. Such is the plausible 
aspect of many a conceit which figures in our 
books of So-called Philosophy; wherein, hasty 
conception, hardy assumption, and el^ant or 
piquant language, exhibit to the fascinated reader 
a brilliant meteor, in the pursuit of which he 
must be no less deceived than delighted* As a 
single example, in point here : Have we not be- 
held the spectacle of a knot of Philosophers^ of 
the very first pretensions, counter^eologising one 
another upon the occasion of one of them having 
discovered that. Language resembles a dirbctino 
way-post: which it certainly no more resembles, 
than it does the Stage Coach of Mr. Tooke I 

The Stricture which I have thus been m^^d to 
hazard, against this proceeding of Mr. Toofce, 
must at least be justified if that view of theScibject 
which I have maintained throughout be admitted 
as valid. It has already sufiiciently appeared, in 
the foregoing analyses that. Language is not at 
ALL of the Nature of a Carriage ; but is, oh the 
contrary, analogous to a Road, upon which a Car- 
riage ; or^ at least, Thought, vnthout a Carriage ; 
may travel. These Two Things are extremely 
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different, in their respective analogies. And it 
follows, therefore, that, in the Simile which Mr. 
Tooke has furnished, he has misled his readers by 
a most fallacious Metaphor, at the v^ry moment 
when (at the outset of their journey) they must 
have supposed he had supplied them with a Con- 
ception equally familiar and safe. It cannot 
therefore be of small importance to note, and to 
counteract, the fallacy thus inculcated. 

In effecting this object^ moreover, I have an 
opportunity of adverting to some Strictures of a 
very competent and respectable Critic of my 
First Volume ; who has objected to the extent or 
unqualifiedness oi my denial, therein, that Language 
is an Instrument of Thought. The Criticism, to 
which I here allude^ is contained in an Article 
upon the First Part of this work, furnished under 
the Head of Philology, in the Cyclopaedia 
Edinensis : And the tenor of the whole article is 
such as claims my particular respect. I shall 
avail myself, therefore, of the present occasion to 
supply, or explain, whatever may have been 
wanting in the part of my work to which the 
Strictures of this Writer apply. 

In the Preliminary Chapter of the First Volume, 
I have, among other matter, asserted that Lan- 
guage is NOT, in any sense^ an Instrument of 
Thought. And, in reply to this, the Writer in 
question ; who, it appears, had advocated a con- 
trary opinion, in a Work some years before the 
public ; defends his position, with arguments to 
Anal. YOL. II. 2 q 
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which I shall have occasion to advert. Upon this 
point, therefore, we are at issue. 

In the outset of what I have to say upon the 
Subject, I have no hesitation in acknowledginjj, 
that, in asserting my first position without any 
qualification, I laid myself fairly open to the ob- 
jections of this Gentleman: For there are, cer- 
tainly, various senses in which Language may be 
contended to be an Instrument of Thought. But, 
having made this willing offering to truth ; I still 
affirm that-the account which I hazarded of the 
Nature of Language, in the place alluded to/ is 
hot substantially the less true; nor the distinctions 
therein pointed out the less important ; after the 
unqualified assertion has been duly deducted. 

In the First place, it is to be observed, 1 have 
explained my general assertion, by Specific ex- 
amples which leave my meaning in no degree of 
doubt, or obscurity : And my Critic has ex- 
pressly assented to the justice of the explanation. 
Thus I have said that, if Language is an Instra<« 
ment of Thought, " it must kelp us to think, that 
" is it must serve in some such office, with regard 

to thinking, as the Spade, the Plough,* or the 

Harrow, does in the cultivation of our Fields, 
^* or Gardens : which office, I have shewn» it 
" never does, nor can do." And, in answer to this» 
the Writer in question says — " A similar remark 
•* might be made on Mr. F.'s favorite substitute 
** for an Instrument and a Vehicle — namely — a 
" ROAD OR FOOT-PATH, . and the stepping stones 
" thereof. These, indeed, are not Instrumentft 
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" precisely in the same sense in which a Razor, a 
" Guitar, and a Pair of Snuffers, are held to Jbe 
•* Instruments ; but they undoubtedly both serve 
^^ to indicate and ascertain an interposed distance, 
** and at the same time guide us," &c. 

The real truth is that, although Language, cer- 
tainly, is not an Instrument in any thing like the 
same sense that a Razor, or a Garden Rake, is 
an Instrument; Yet, So very Generic or com- 
PRfiHENSiVB is the Word — Instrument, — that 
one can hardly mention Any One Thing in the 
Ohiverse, that may not, in some sense, be said to 
be an Instrument of Any Other Thing : And this 
reasoning applies undeniably to Language. Thus, 
The Breath we breathe may be said to be an 
Instrument of Thought ; because, if we did not 
breathe, we could not think. And, in like man- 
ncr, the Food we eat may be included in the Same 
Category; because, if we did not eat, we could 
not breathe. At the same time, I freely admit ; 
(for it would be unworthy to affect not to admit ;) 
that Language is an Instrument of Thought in 
a Sense mo?'e proximatey than either eatiiig or 
breathing; although, not in any sense that can in- 
validate that view which I intended to convey of it. 

Upon the Substantial truth of my first position 
I may insist : because if, in like manner, 1 had 
affirmed that this Earth is not in any sense an In- 
strument of travelling ; I might certainly have been 
taken up : and, yet. What Sort of Conception 
could it afford any one, who had no previous 
notion of the Nature of the Earth, if he were only 
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told that it 19 an Instrument op travel ? Now 
it was an impression of the mischief arising from 
the GENERALITY of the Phrase in question that 
urged me into the unqualified denial of the as- 
sumption it conveys : And, I think, this mischief 
has amounted to a magnitude sufficiently enormous, 
when it brought Philosophers, at length, to identify^ 
in their own conception, this Instrument with 
the Thing of which it is the Instrument, that is 
to identify a Language or Notation with a 
Science of which it is the Notation. 

The generality, however, which has ultimately 
led to this logical mischief, is not so pernicious 
in the immediate Department of the Gramma- 
rian, as the Specialty which Mr. Tooke h&s 
conceived and promulgated of the Subject. For, 
(it may be asked,) When any person wishes to 
gain a knowledge of the Nature of Language, in 
the Department of Grammar ; Where will he look 
to find it ? And the answer is. He will not resort 
to the Writings of Lavoisier, or of Condillac; 
any more than to those of Professor Stewart : On 
the contrary, he will seek for it in the JBtymologi- 
cal Speculations of Mr. Tooke ; because His* 
Speculations were, until a very recent period, 
incomparably the most luminous which the World 
had seen on the Subject. The reader of a later 
date, indeed, is possessed of the advantage of 
being enabled to consult such additional lights 
as Dr. Murray, in the same Department. But, in 
this latter authority, I think, he will find no con-^ 
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tradiction of that fallacious Metaphor which Mr. 
Tooke has promulgated of the Subject, in affirming 
Language to be of the Nature of a Carriage^ 
which may be accelerated, or retarded, accord- 
ingly as it has, or has not, what he conceives to 
be Wheels, Springs^ &c. 

Now nothing, in my opinion, could be more 
conducive to a right apprehension of the Structure 
of Language, in the mind of a general reader, than 
to qualify the usual Generality ; and, along with 
this, to explode the conceit of a fallacious Spe- 
cialty of the Subject ; by suggesting and insisting 
upon a true Special Conception of that Instru- 
mentality, (since Instrumentality is indeed to be 
granted,) which Language in reality possesses: 
And, hence, I have insisted upon that of a Road, 
and of the Stepping Stones thereof for Thoughts to 
travel upon. 

And here I desire to note the apposite coinci- 
dence, which appears between this my position 
and a certain assertion, or phrase, of Lord Bacon : 
by which, in what I conceive to be one of his 
happiest images, he calls Language the *^ Foot- 
steps of Reason.'' As I have not looked into 
Lord Bacon since the commencement of the 
present work ; I thank the Writer, to whose Criti- 
cisms I have alluded, for having pointed out this 
curious concurrence. 

I have nov^ to resume my observations upon the 
additional Remarks of the Writer last mentioned. 
Firsts therefore, I observe that, granting Lan- 
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guage to be, ifi a certain sense, an Instrument 
of Thought ; still, I cannot, in slrict logical techni^ 
cality, admit his plea that, it is also a Vehicle. 
Because I must insist that Thought can never 
be COMMUNICATED : And this Writer, in his 
avowed character of a Nominalist, will agree 
with me, that communication cannot, in strict- 
ness, be affirmed of it ; although, in a loose popular 
sense, the expression may be tolerated, as being 
both harmless and convenient. 

Secondly. A consideration of much greater im-' 
portatice consists in this Writer's having claimed 
Language as being an Instrument of Thought, 
upon the ground (maintained by him in common 
with all other Nominalists) that a person cannot 
carry on Any General reasoning without the use 
^ Signs. This Gentleman, I doubt not, will be 
very much surprised, when, notwithstanding all 
the respect which I acknowledge to be due to the 
Talents, as well as the Numbers, of those who 
constitute the Sect of the Nominalists ; (to the 
views of which Sect 1 have, in time past^ to a 
certitin extent, subscribed ;) I here venture to 
express my dissent from the Universality of 
thdr doctrine. It folio wjs that, I cannot admit 
this consideration as being an argument against 
my original position : although this Writer must, 
as a Nominalist, have thought it the most promi- 
nent argument he has advanced. But, as I intend 
to make this topic the Subject of an appropriate 
article in the sequel ; I shali here postpone any 
. farther consideration of it. 
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There is one small matter, however, to which I 
shall advert, here ; because, with regard to it, this 
Writer has misapprehended my meaning-; which 
is this : I have asserted Language to be a Road 
for Thought. And, by this, I mean a Road for 
a Man who reads, and who^ therefore^ thinks 
AFTER Another Person. But I do not suppose 
that Language is a Road for the Thoughts of the 
Inventor of that Language; because a Road 
CANNOT be a Road before it is made. 

In the case of an Inventor of Words, on 
the contrary, I suppose the Words, which he 
throws out, to be analogous to a Shadow of his 
Thoughts, i. e. analogous to a Mark, or Sign, 
which is displayed attendant upon EACif Thought. 
And, upon the Same Principle, when Any Man, 
instead of KEABivo^ or hearing, thinks within 
HIMSELF ; and employs Words with his Thought, 
as men always do, in ordinary ; I suppose these 
Words to be analogous not to stepping stones 
in a Road ; but to Shadows thrown out by, or 
with, his Thoughts, as they occur. 

I trust these observations will supply any thing 
which may have been wanting in my first state- 
ment of the Subject. And, in concluding them, I 
consider it due, to the writer in question, to ex- 
pfess my great satisfaction at his fairness, as well 
as his com|)etency, in the delineation which he has 
given of my Views in general. From the thorough 
tact which he has evinced, in apprehending the 
details of the Principles laid down, I should 
be wanting in justice were I not to afford him the 
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acknowledgment that were there, hereafter, occa- 
sion to explain any matter in this work ; and it were 
put beyond my own hand to discharge this office ; 
I know of no Individual who, I think, could exe- 
cute the lask with so much probability of entering 
into my particular conceptions of the Subject. In 
rendering this avowal, however, I would not be 

' understood as at all undervaluing some other 
assents, ivhich I have received from Individuals 
professly in the Subject ; and who, perhaps, may 
be no less competent therein than the Gentleman 
first mentioned; although they have not de- 
veloped their concurrence with that particularity, 
which could enable me to compare their opinions. 
With regard only to the Nature of Language in 

^ the sense already adverted to, and which does not 
at all affect the details of the Subject,* the Writer 
in question ^nd myself are not almost altogether 
agreed. In nearly every other Point, the concur- 
rence is precisely that which ought to follow, 
when any matter of strict ratiocination is sub- 
mitted to a second eye. And, I apprehend, the 
agreement may be taken for a pi*esumptiye test of 
the soundness of the calculation. I own that, 
had it been unaccompanied by any other or 
similar suffrage, it would have been all that I 
should have required, in order to satisfy my own 
mind upon the subject : Although I by no means 
desire that others should deem this test of the 
same weight that I do. 

There is 0;?e ground, however, on which the test 
in question must be held to be of considerable 
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weight. Two persons may, certainly, happen to 
agree in a matter of ratiocination not void of 
error : But, When did two Authors ever agree 
through the Whole Tenor of a Volume on Gram- 
mar? Difference in Opinion has, in all time 
past, been at once the test and the opprobrium 
of Grammar: And, hence, any very unusual ex- 
tent of genuine agreement, on this Subject^ may 
at least be taken for a presumption that the Prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded differ essentially 
from those that are usually exhibited. The chief 
value, however, which I attach to the matter in 
question, is owing to the conviction it has afforded 
rae that my statements are understood; and 
this to the utmost degree of precision. It would 
avail but little that Principles are true in them- 
selves, if the manner in which they are laid down 
should fail to bring readers into the same train of 
thinking with their author. 



Anal. VOL. ii. 2 r 
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SECTION SECOND. 



OF BREVES. BY GKAMMARIANS CALLED ADVEItBS. 

Thk Piiucipal Contrivances, by which the 
Road of Language has been shortened, are of 
Two Kinds : — Firsts by Elision: — And, Secondly^ 
by WaRDs, or Phrases, which represent an 
Assemblage of Words, or, Sometimes^ a Whole 
Speech or Sentence ; which Signs are called 
Adverbs. 

Of Elision I do not propose to speak parti- 
cularly in this place. Its Nature and Operatioii 
have been incidentally touched upon in treating 
of Other Grammatical Considerations r And it 
may be sufficient to observe, here, in general 
terms, that, taken in all its real extent and recur- 
rence, it forms a very large proportion of the 
Whole Chain of Language. To attempt its illus- 
tration by a few particular instances, would focoQ an 
inadequate proceeding : And to do the suae by a 
lengthened display of examples wo«ild be executiag 
a task/or which there appears to be no necessity ; 
since, by those^who will afford the matter due 
reflection on the hints which have been supplied, 
the genius of Elision may very well be under- 
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stood without it. It may not, however, be in^ 
expedient to observe that, the Proportion of 
Elision in Languaj^e is much greater, than would 
be readily imagined by those, even, who have been 
given to Grammatical Speculation ; unless they 
attend, especially, to the implied repetition of 
Words which is requisite in Construction, in the 
course of Speech. As a single example of this^ 
an understood Repetition of the Initial Pro- 
noun is a requisite in Sentences, wherein those 
who are best. acquainted with Grammar nave never 
in the least degree suspected such a construction. 
This single hint may serve the purpose of setting 
any reader in the course of estimating the Nature, 
and the Quantity, of Elision, in Language. 

By Some Philosophers, Language has been 
called an express Image of Thought : But this, or 
any thing like this, it certainly is not. By Others, 
again, it has been compared to a set of Springs, 
which serve to set our Thoughts in action. The 
conception of the Subject which has always struck 
myself is that, it may be compared to the Net of 
the Fisherman; which he throws out, together 
with its Floats, as he rows his boat away and 
increases his distance from the First End. To 
the eye of a Mere Spectator, the Floats, as they 
show on the surface at different distances, appear 
to be unconnected and unmeaning: . But, to 
that of the Fisherman, they manifest themselves as 
the Signs of a Contrived and Continued Chain, 
whose connexion and utility he thoroughly under^ 
standi. In like manner, Language presents, to 
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the eye of a Person who does not understand its 
Real Principles and Structure, a Succession of 
Signs for whose Nature and Connexions he can- 
not at all account ; and his best conceptions with 
regard to which amount to no better than confu- 
sion and darkness : of which results, even deli- 
berate Treatises on Grammar afford continual 
examples. While, to the Man who is rationally 
possessed of its Philosophy, it exhibits a Conca- 
tenation of Signals, whose Apparent Complex- 
EDNESS, but Real Simplicity, makes up an Art, 
and a Science, which commands his unqualified 
. admiration ; and the magnitude or importance of 
which is no less than that of the Sole Channel 

FOR THE propagation OF KNOWLEDGE. 



2. 



I proceed, now, to the consideration of the 
Second Kind of Abbreviation enumerated in the 
beginning of this article. 

Adverbs have been called, by Mr. Tooke, 
** the common sink and repository of all hetero- 
^* geneous and unknown corruptions." And this 
description may, perhaps, be a just one in so 
far as regards those Words in time past. But it 
does not seem impossible to do away with this 
reproach, at least in a great degree, by reducing 
all, or most, of these Signs to Classes which ad- 
mit of some tolerable definition. I shall. proser 
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cate this view of the Subject to a certain extent ; 
witbout, however, entertaining any intention of 
exhausting it, or, indeed, of going to any great 
length into its consideration : Which I am alike 
prevented from doing, by the nature and scope of 
the Subject itself and by the limit of application 
which, in the present circumstances, I am able to 
afford to it. « 

The Principal, or by far the Most Numerous, 
Class of Adverbs has been recognised in some 
measure by common consent. It has received 
the etymological sanction of Mr^Tooke; or, rather, . 
it was first etymologically explained by him : 
And, what is of much higher authority, it has 
been confirmed by the researches of Dr. Murray. 
** Every Adverb" (says this Writer, Vol. 2. page 
169.) ^' is an abbreviation of the phrase, or for the 
** phrase, by which the sense of it might be ex- 
" pressed periphrastically." 

Again^ in page 7, of the Same Volume, (and in 
other places,) he has explained the Particular Na- 
ture of these Signs, in the following manner : 
^* All Adverbs may be translated in a short para- 
phrase, of which the first words are From, to^ 
at, with, or in, prepositions of related signi6ca- 
*' tion. For example,. he ever lives, — he lives at 
** all times ; they rise together, — they rise in a 
body or company; he fights gallantly, — in a 
gallant way — with bravery ; he thinks carelessly 
•* — xvith negligence ; — he rises early — soon in the 
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In a word ; It haA been luminously explained 
by this excellent Btymologist tbat» a large pro^ 
portton of the Words called Adverbs, in the 
Teutonic Dialects, consisted of Signs each of which 
involves or represents Two Different Parts 
OF Speech taken together ; which the Clas- 
sic Grammarians of the Transpositive Languages 
have most deplorably confounded into One Sams 
Part, under the well known denomination of the 
Gases of a Noun ; but which, in fact, is made 
up of a Noun in Some So-called Case and a 
So*CALLED Preposition or Minor Verb 
WHICH IS the Grammatical Cause of its being 
in that State. This Artificial Sign and Most 
Useful Abbreviation, therefore, I adopt, on the 
broad etymological authority now stated, not 
only because I find no reason to object to it, but 
because it appears to be a Device in a high degree 
rational, and admirably adapted to form a conve- 
nient Portion of Substituted Mechanism^ of very 
frequent employment in the Structure of Language. 
It appears^ in this case, only necessary to remind 
a reader that, in adopting the Class of Adverbs 
now in question, according to the Definition 
already given, the Objective Noun is very often,' 
or rather very generally, although not universally, a 
Composite Word ; being made up of a So-called 
Substantive^ a So-called Adjective^ and a So-called 
Article. 

It win be seen, as we advance, that there are 
Adverbs of Several Other Classes, that is to say 
whose Mechanical Structure is very different 
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ftom that of the Class already defined : As, for ^- 
ample. Words which involve, or represent, Not 
One Minor Verb and its Objective Noun, but 
Two, or More, Minor Verbs together with their 
respective Objective Nouns ; Each of which Ad- 
verbs forms a Very Complex Chain of Speech, 
comprising Several Alternating Verbs and NounSy 
m Series. It is in order to mark and distinguish all 
such Classes as these, from that one already de- 
fined, that I supply this description and caution ; 
to the end that, their very Different Mechanism 
may not in any case be confounded. At the 
dame time, I may suggest, in passing, that it is 
owing to this Alternating Principle that, we 
are enabled to string together Several Dif- 
ferent Adverbs, as is the common practice of 
Language, such, for example, as when it is said 
— 7%a Water is very delightfully warm, or 
cold ; which means — The Water is inning a true 
manner (or degree) inning a delightful manner (or 
degree) warm^ or cold. 

Into the Class of Adverbs first described, I 
conceive, must be introduced ; and this *aB a^ 
Leading Tribe of them, on account of then* great 
utility and very frequent recurrence in discourse ; 
the Words heretofore called Possessive Pro- 
nouns — namely — My^ — 7%, — His^ — JEfer, — 
Our^ — Your^ — Their : And, along with these, their 
viBspective Mod i fications — Mine, — Thine, — IBs, — 
Hers, — Ours, — Yours, — Theirs. As concerning 
aBy difierence, moreover, which GrammaiiaiiB 
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have supposed to exist between these last-men* 
tioned Forms and tlieir Primaries. I humbly 
conceive, the embarrassment they have occasioned 
has arisen altogether from these Idioms being 
illogical ; while they have at the same time been, 
perhaps unalterably, stamped upon the Language. 
Thus, My arm^ and Mi^e arm, are precisely iden- 
tical expressions in import. And although, upon 
the other hand, we cannot, in the present Idiom of 
our Language say — This is My, instead of this is 
Mine ; yet, it is certain that — This is My Book — 
means — This is of me Book: While it is equally 
certain that, to say, on pointing to a Book, — This 
wMiNE — means — ^This is of me: And both alike 
mean — this is Book of me, i. e. Book offspring' 
ing me. In a word ; Every Such So-called 
Possessive Pronoun is an Adverb involving the 
the import of a Minor Verb and a Pronoun in 
the Objective State. It will be manifest that, the 
So-called Pronoun in the Possessive State 
— Whose — is an Adverb belonging to this class. 

Into the Same Class of Adverbs as that last in 
question, it is evident, is to be introduced that 
very Numerous Division of Abbreviated Signs 
which results from the speculation and reasoning 
advanced in the Chapter of Verbs : In which, it 
was laid down and insisted that. Every So-called 
Verb, as it stands marshalled in the So-called Pa- 
radigms of our Grammars, is of necessity not a 
Verb, but an Adverb, in consequence of its not 
being followed by a Noun in the Accusative State, 
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express or understood. The very copious nbtice 
which I deemed it requisite to take, incidentally, 
of this Species of Adverbs, in the place already re- 
ferred to, renders it altogether unnecessary that I 
should enter into any description of its Mechanism 
on the present occasion. 

Into this. Class, also, is manifestly to be intro- 
duced what are called the Passive Forwi* of Verbs, 
or those Expressions which comprise the So- 
called Passive Voice ; such, for example, as 
the Word — mistaken, — or deceived, — ^in the ex- 
pression — He is mistaken — He is deceived. It 
was shewn, in its proper place that, a PassivcT 
Form is impossible in Rational Grammar. With 
r^ard to both the present and the last mentioned 
Tribe of Adverbs, it can be only required that I 
should refer the reader's recollection to the place 
alluded to ; and, then, proceed with such farther 
<}iscussion of the Subject as was there, of ^course, 
left unprovided for- 

One of the first or most striking considerations, 
which occurs, of this nature, is the confirmation 
•which the evidence of the Class of what I may, 
•perhaps, for the sake of distinction, call Verbal 
Adverbs (i. e. the Tribe of Adverbs last adverted 
to) affords, upon its own distinct and collateral 
ground, of that Principle of Grammar already so 
largely had in proof; — namely — that All So- 
called Prepositions are Minor Verbs. And, 
-although the aid of such additional evidence is 
'beyond all question superfluous ; and though, in- 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 s 
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deed, the matter has already been incidentally 
adverted to in ti*eating of Minor Verbs ; it could 
not certainly, with propriety, be suffered to pass 
unnoticed in this place. The fact, to which I here 
allude, is the known Principle that, All So-called 
Prepositions, when they happen to terminate a 
Sentence, become Adverbs by Position. Thus, 
in the examples, — He went before ; — 2%ey came 
after; — She stood by; — We looked on; — Every 
One of the terminating Words, which in its proper 
associated position would be a So-called Pre- 
position, is here an Adverb. 

There are, indeed, Some of these Words which, 
owing to accidental circumstances, are seldom, 
and Some never, employed thus Adverbially. We 
do not, (for example,) say — He went with ; — They 
went from ; — &c. But it is quite undeniable that 
With and From are so perfectly of a Class and 
Analogy vrith In and By ; that there can exist 
No Grammatical reason why the Two former 
should not be Adverbs, if annexed at the end of 
a Sentence. And, at the same time; we know 
that, the true reason of their not being so em- 
ployed is their ordinary inutility in expressing, in 
this way, the Common Relations between things. 
Thus we never say — ^from, — without saying/rewi 
Something : And we never say— ^wiM, — without 
saying with Something : But these are Mere 
Idiomatical distinctions, or adoptions ; without any 
sanction of Grammar. 

Now the moment we interpret any Such So- 
called Preposition, at the end of a Sentence, a3 
a Sign importing a Preposition or Minor Verb 
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with its Objective Noun taken together, we dis- 
cern its Identity op Species with that Large 
Division of Adverbs which Grammarians have 
called Verbs, when placed in a similar situation. 
As, for example, — 

— He is fighting ; — means — He is inning a fight- 
ing STATE. 

and 
— He is by ; — means — He is inning a touching 

or NEARING PLACE. 

Let us here, upon the other hand, observe, in a 
single example, the confusion and absurdity which 
must occur, in innumerable cases, if we attempt 
to interpret an Adverb of this Class (and vastly 
more so if we take one of Any Other Class) as an 
Imperative. If, for example, we say, — He is by; 
And if the Word — '* by " — be here assumed to be 
the Imperative — Be ; — then, the import of the Sen- 
tence is, — He IS be — that is — He exists exist : 
Or, if the elision here be filled up, — He exists, L 
desire Him that he shall exist/ 

Such a use of Imperatives, as this, would be a 
reproach to all rational expression. And besides 
this, moreover, I have already observed, in the 
Chapter of Minor Verbs, where the subject was 
incidentally noticed, that, if any terminating Word 
of a Sentence can, by any usage, or force, be in- 
terpreted as an Imperative, into any meaning ; this 
Word, in fact, is Not an Adverb, nor is a ' 
ALL OF THE Mechanism ofan Adverb ; but it is, 
on the contrary, an Imperative Conjoiner. 
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Let us next attend to the other consequence 
of Mr. Todke's doctrine, — namely — that Some of 
these Prepositional Adverbs are Nouns. Now it 
is true, indeed, that a Noun may be employed 
Adverbially : But I here suggest, and shall insist 
upon the distinction, that a Nounal Adverb is 
of a widely different Structure, and must be 
ranged under a very different Class, from Adverbs 
formed of Prepositions; And that. No Noun can 
ever serve as a Prepositional Adverb. Thus, 
if we say — He stoodF athkr ; the noun — Father 
-^becomes here an Adverb. But, in this case, 
the Adverb, instead of being the Sign of One 
Preposition and its Objective Ncuri, is the Sign 
of an Alternate Series consisting of Two Prepo- 
sitions and their Two Objective Nouns taken 
together: For — He stood Father, — means — He 
j/oorf INNING the Office ov (i.e. offspringing) a 
Father. 

Agreeably with the Principle now laid down, if 
we say — He went through ; And if the Prepo- 
sitional Adverb — *' through" — be taken, as Mr. 
Tooke has asserted, but erroneously asserted, to 
mean the Noun — Door; the Grammatical con- 
sequence of this must be that, instead of saying 
that the person passed alortg^ or over, a passage, or 
door, we should say — '' He went in (i. e. inning) 
the Office of a Door^ or Passage. 

Such unassailable logical barriers as these; (and 
they would be found to exist to any extent to 
which we might chuse to examine them ;) would^ 
of themselves alone, without any of the foregoing 
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proofs of the Subject, be doubtless sufficient to 
deter us from the deplorable confusion of attempt- 
ing* to interpret So-called Prepositions as being 
either Imperatives or Nouns, 

Of course, also, this last reasoning applies to 
So-called Adjectives, as well as to Substan- 
tives : For, if a So-called Adjective be em* 
ployed, or taken, Adverbially ; it is so as being 
the representative of its Substantive. Thus^ if 
we say — He played a Black; — this meahs — H« 
played ii^Nii^G Ihe character of a Black Man^ 

It is now to be adverted to that, besides such 
Adverbs as are Signs of Assemblages of Words 
Each of which amounts to a Phrase, less or inore 
complex; there are Other So-called Adverbs^ 
each of which is the representative .of a Whol^ 
Speech. Of this Species are the Words-rrYES 
— and No : — The former of which imports I assent: 
and the latter, I dissent. 

To this Class, also, I apprehend, lielongs Aiah 
IijTERJECTiONS ; Every One of which is virtually 
a Speech which affirms some feeling of the Speaker: 
Although I do not consider the matter to b^ 
of sufficient importance, in my present view of the 
Subject, to require my enlarging with regard to it. 

As, also, it is not my intention to do n)ore 
than offer these observations upon a Depart- 
ment of Language which I believe is susceptible 
of very material improvement; ^ut, for whiqh 
haprovement, time and occasion are yet wanted ; 
I shall not prosecute the consideration of this, 
or of any other Class of So-called Adverbs. 
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3, 

It remains here therefore, only to submit a few 
general observations upon the Nature and Utility 
of Abbreviated Signs. 

And, First, I have to advert, shortly, to a 
Species of Abbreviation which was not enume- 
rated at the .beginning of this article, — I mean 
that which is effected by Terms. The mention of 
this Species is omitted in the place referred to, 
because, although it is not out of the Pale of 
Grammar, taken in the most enlarged sense ; it is 
certainly beyond the Pale of Grammar in the 
ordinary sense. I deem it nevertheless proper, at 
this stage of the enquiry, to notice it, as being in 
point of fact the Greatest of All the Abbreviations 
in Language. 

In the First place, therefore, it is to be observed, 
Every Name of a Genus, or Species^ is no less 
than an Abbreviated Definition of that 
Genus, or Species. And by such means (together 
with the aid of Memory) we are enabled to bripg 
All the Attributes of Any Defined Class 
OP Objects into the Portable Compass of a 
SiNOLE Word. 

Secondly. In like manner, the Name of Any 
Book, or Treatise ; the Name, for example, of 
the Iliads — the JEneid, — or Paradise Lost ; is, to 
those who understand it, an Abbreviation for the 
Whole Book or Subject Matter which it 
designates. Nor is this last case at all different 
from that pf the Name of a Genus, or Species : 
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becaase, for example, if we do not know, or con- 
cewcj Some Definition of a Man ; the Name 
" Man " must be, to us, No Sigh Whatever. 

Thus, Abbreviations of the Greatest Degree 
abound in Language. While, also, there is a 
pretty copious extent of Abbreviation in the 
Various Small Degrees of it with which Language 
is provided, — namely — in the Department of So- 
called Adverbs. The Only Kind of Abbreviated 
Signs, therefore, which appear not to exist in 
Speech, are Such as could occupy a Middle Place 
in point of Degree of Magnitude ; that is, such as 
would take a Place between the Abbreviated Sign 
of a Genus, or Species, and the Abbreviated Sign 
of a Book ; in which last is manifestly compre- 
hended the Signs of Many Genera and Species, 
taking these Terms to import Kinds and Sorts of 
Things. 

In the present state of things, we are not to 
suppose this Mode of Abbreviation to be requi- 
site: But^ looking at the Subject prospectively, 
we may fairly anticipate the time when something 
of the sort may be required. If the literature and 
affairs of the European family should multiply 
during the next Three Hundred years, as they 
have during the last Three Hundred ; it may in 
such case be asked, In what way will men be 
able to get through the most indispensable details 
of daily occurrences ; not to advert, here, to the 
recording of more serious matters; and far less 
including the mass of writings, of more or less 
value and demand, which would annually issue 
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from the press? Already have our principal 
public journals attained the magnitude of a daily 
Volume. And, in that Volume, the perusal of a 
great proportion of the matter is unavoidably con- 
signed over to the province of the Microscope: 
Dim eyes, and ordinary glasses, are equally left 
behind ; and the possessor, in great part, banished 
from the intelligence of the day. What, then, 
is to become of readers, when the perusal of an 
Ordinary Catalogue shall become a task of- 
serious consideration ; and that of the thousandth 
part of the Books which they contain impossible ; 
without here appealing to the actual fact that, the 
period in question has already arrived ? 

If this view of the matter should be deemed 
overdrawn ; still, it will not be denied that, such is 
the manifest tendency^ and indubi table /ftf tire result y 
of a continued multiplication of human concerns, 
produced by the advancement of all the conse- 
quences of growing civilization. In the contempla- 
tion of such a i^tate of society, therefore, it appears 
natural to anticipate that Some Contrivance will 
be found requisite, and will be fallen upon, to 
abbreviate Communications by Language. It 
seems to b6 a question, therefore, for those who 
Inay be inclined to speculate upon the Subject, 
What expedient is likely to be proposed, or 
adopted, in order to facilitate the promulgation of 
Ideas, when the existing Mechanism for this pur* 
pose shall become inadequate to supply the de«- 
mand ? 

It is not my intention to meddle at all, hdra^ 
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with whatever may be supposed to serve as an 
answer to this question : It is sufficiqpt, for my 
purpose, merely to suggest it. One fact, alone, 
I may observe with r^ard to it: which is 
that, the Rapidity of Thought is incomparably 
greater than that of Any External Mechanism 
which we can invent to express it. And, hence, 
the utility and desire of Abbreviation must be an 
unceasing consideration in proportion as man- 
kind advance in their intercourse with each other 
and with the Universe around them. In certain 
departments of letters, we find, the Subject has 
already given rise to an Art of Short-hand Writing. 
Are we, therefore, to suppose that this Art will 
be carried into the ordinary departments of Lite- 
rature ; Or, What Other Expedient will be invented 
for the purpose ? 



In fine. It has appeared that, I consider all such 
Abbreviations, as those treated of in the present ar- 
ticle, as demanding the Denomination of Breves ; 
as I conceive the name of Adverbs to be a very 
illogical Title for these expressions, and any thing 
other than significant of the Signs in question. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



i)F THE ULTIMATE PHILOSOPHY OF SIGNS, IN SO 
' FAR AS CONCERNS THE NATURE OF ORDINARY 
LANGUAGE. 



SECTION FIRST. 

OF THE VIEWS OF MODERN PHILOSOPHERS WITH REGARD 
TO THE NATURE OF TERMS, BOTH GENERAL AND PAR- 
TICULAR ; STATED HERE AS PREPARATORY TO THE PRO- 
POSAL OF DIFFERENT PRINCIPLES. 

If the speculation which will be unfolded in 
the course of this chapter should prove ultimately 
tenable in any considerable extent ; it wiH sub* 
stantiate the fact that, the Philosophy of l^gns ; 
or, rather, the Opinions which have been enter* 
tained by the latest and most approved Writers 
on the Subject ; exhibit a state of Logical Know^ 
ledge very far behind what might naturally be 
looked for in the present age. In such case, 
therefore, it could demand no apology for going 
into an investigation which, though it may be 8U|>- 
posed to lie beyond the narrowest limits of 
Universal Grammar, must still, in a higher or 
more enlarged sense, be considered as constituting 
a part of. that Science. 
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Any person, who is likely to take an interest 
in the following discussion, needs not be informed 
pf the GENERAL State of the question concerning 
the Objects of our Thoughts when we employ Ge- 
neral Reasonino, or make use of General 
Terms. There is hardly a question in Philoso- 
phy that has occupied more of the attention^ or 
called forth more of the hostility, of the opposed 
parties with regard to it, than this one: and 
scarcely one which has remained more refractory 
in some of its features. Among other writers, who 
have at different periods displayed their powers 
of reasoning in this field, is to be reckoned, and 
this at a very recent date, the name of Professor 
Stewart : Whose speculations with respect to it 
I shall single out here for consideration ; not 
with any intention to make them the subject of 
particular animadversion ; but only inasmuch as 
they of course embody all the light, or opinions, on 
the Subject which have been entertained by that pre- 
valent and now almost universal Sect, with whom 
he has sided, and with whom, to a certain extent, 
I have myself also concurred. — It hardly needs 
be said that, I allude herein to the Sect and 
Doctrine of the Nominalists. With this view, 
therefore, I shall, in the firat place, transcribe the 
sum of what has been advanced by Mr. Stewart, 
as forming the merits of the Subject 

Having, in his previous statement, compared 
the Word ** Sort" to a Number of Gloves, or 
Hats, or Stockings, which a Shopman has put 
apart in a Drawer, Box, or Envelope ;•— 'He t^n 
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says, — '^ By this means the attention of his Shop- 
^' boy, instead of being bewildered among an infini- 
" tude of particulars^ is confined to parcels or assort- 
*' ments of particulars ; of each of which parcels a 
** distinct idea may be obtained from an examina- 
** tion of any one of the individuals contained in it. 
" These individuals, therefore, are, in his appre- 
<' hension, nothing more than so many units in a 
*' multitude, any one of which units is perfectly 
" equivalent to any other ; while, at the same time, 
the parcels themselves, notwithstanding the 
multitude of units of which they are made up, 
*^ distract his attention, and burden his memory 
•* as little as if they were individual articles. The 
'^ truth is, that they become to his mind individual 
" objects of though tf liKe a boa^ of counters, or a 
*' rouleau of guineas, or any of the other material 
** aggregates with which his senses are con- 
'' versant ; or, to take an example still more ap- 
" posite to our present purpose, like the phrases 
'' one thousand, or one million, when considered 
" merely as simple units entering into the com- 
** position of a numerical sum." 

See " Elements of the Philosophy of the 
" Human Mind," Sec. Ed. Vol. 1. Chap. 2. 

And, presently after the statement now quoted, 
he concludes by putting the following (Question. 

'^ Upon the whole, it appears to me that the 
** celebrated dispute concerning abstract general 
" ideas, which so long divided the schools, is now 
*^ reduced among correct thinkers, to this simple 
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question of fact, could the human mind, without 
the use of Signs of one kind or another ^ have car- 
ried on general reasonings, or formed general 
** conclusions ? Before arguing with any person 
** on the Subjectt I should wish for a categorical 
** explanation on this preliminary point. Indeed, 
" every other controversy connected with it turns 
** on little more than the meaning of words/* 

The Problem, intended for present investiga-- 
tion, is one concerning which I was induced to 
offer som^ remarks in a loose Tract which was 
submitted to the Press about ten years since, On 
the Objects of General Terms and the Axiomatical 
Laws of Vision. And, therein, I took my stand on 
the side of the Nominalists in so far as regards 
the great question. Whether the Object — i. e. the 
Ultimate Object — of Any General Reasoning, or 
General Conclusion, is a Continuous General 
Idea, in the sense of the Conceptualists ; Or, 
Only a Number or Assemblage of .Classed 
Individuals, as is maintained by the Sect first 
mentioned, and is recognised by the great bulk of 
Modern Philosophers. But my attention, at that 
time, being absorbed principally by the Second 
Subject in the Tract alluded to — namely — the 
Laws of Primary Vision ; — I did not then go into 
the subject of General Reasoning, farther than to 
adduce certain evidences which had occurred to me, 
to prove rigorously^ by means of an argument ad 
absurdum^ that the Objects of such reasoning are 
Only Classes of Individuals, and not Con- 
tinuous General Conceptions: Which amount of 
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proofs either direct or otherwise, the Nominalists, in 
all their controversies on this question, had never 
been able to hit upon, and,consequently» were never 
able to ^eVe^ice their adversaries, however absurd the 
views and unsolid the foundation of the latter in 
reality were. And, in adducing those Evidences, 
I gave into that other Tenet of the Nominalists 
— namely**— that we cannot reason concerning 
Classes of Individuals without the medium of a 
Common Name, or Sign. But the Paper in 
question was hardly out of my hands, when I was 
impressed with a sense of the fallacy of this last 
mentioned tenet. And, although 1 hold, uniformly, 
in the judgment that, we can reason concerning 
nothing beyond Classes of Individual Objects ; I 
nevertheless difier from the opinion of the Nomi- 
nalists, so very materially and extensively, with 
r^ard to the Intellectual Processes by which 
General Reasoning is carried on; and, with re- 
spect to the Objects — I mean the Immediate 
Objects— of our thoughts during these Processes ; 
— that I hardly know of a greater difference be- 
tween any two schemes which regard our In- 
tellectual Constitution. Accordingly, therefore, I 
shall, in the present chapter, submit those views 
of the Subject to which, after a long period of 
deliberation, I have been brought, as being the 
ultimate reach of my conception with regard to it. 
The substance of what vrill be thus proposed 
has been for some years reserved, with intent to 
serve as part of the Sequel of a work already 
alluded to. fiut, as that work will never be pro* 
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secuted ; I humbly conceive it to be most con* 
ducive to the advancement of the Subject to in-^ 
troduce the thing here, as being a matter quite 
appropriate in a Philosophical Treatise of Lan^ 
guage. 



/ In order to start upon common ground ; it 
appears expedient^ in the first place, to define and 
settle — What is meant by a Sign in Ijanguage ; 
and What by General Reasoning ; — in the esti* 
mation of Philosophers, and especially in that of 
the Nominalists. With regard to the last men- 
tioned of these two things^ the views of the Sect 
just mentioned are, fortunately » coincident with 
my own: Which leaves no difficulty upon this 
head. But, with respect to the former, the case 
is very different; and this difference will form the 
Subject of an important discussion: in the course 
of which, I apprehend, a great degree of laxness 
and confusion in thinking will appear to have 
obtained ; and which will require a recast of any 
preceding investigation of the Data, if we would 
dispel those mists in which the Subject has been 
enveloped. 

1. An act of So-called General Reasoning, 
then, is admitted, on both sides, as being an act in 
which we consider Any Plurality of Individuals as 
resembling each other in Any One, or Moi*e Attri* 
butes ; and with regard to which Attributes we 
apply Any Conclusion in what is called (though 
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very illogkally called) " common/' Thus an act in 
which we apply the Same Conclusion, alike, to 
Two Individual Objects, is as truly, though not 
as extensively y an act of General Reasoning, as if it 
were applied to an Infinite Number of Similar 
Individuals. 

2. To proceed, now, to the Second Consideration 
mentioned — namely — the consideration of What 
is meant by Grammarians, or Philosophers, when 
they talk of Signs, in Language. It appears 
not a little surprising that, so far as I know, there 
is no writer who has entered formally into the 
question : Although we are not, therefore, left at a 
loss to gather the meaning of writers in general^ 
from the import of their context, in their various 
speculations on the Subject. Mr. Tooke, for 
example, (who is no mean authority on this ques- 
tion,) talks of Words as being [the ** Represen- 
tatives" OF, Ideas: While, at the same time, 
he talks, also, of Ideas as being' the Repre- 
sentatives OP Objects. And subsequent wri- 
ters, pretty generally, have taken up the same 
view of the Subject. 

Nor is this all, or any thing like all, the Office 
which has been ascribed to Words, in the general 
opinion of writers. For it is assumed ; especially 
in the case of General Terms, and according to 
the almost universal Sect of the Nominalists; 
that a Word is Not a Representative in the 

SAME sense as AN AMBASSADOR IS the REPRE- 
SENTATIVE of a King; or an Assembly, the 
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Representative of a Nation: In either of which 
cases, we can think of the Thing represented, 
at the same time that we think of the Repre- 
sentative. Quite contrary' to this ; a General 
Word is considered, by the Sect last mentioned^ 
. as being a Representative that renders it im- 
possible for us, during the time of our reasonings 
TO take into our conception an Idea of the 
Thing represented. In a word; a General 
Term, according to the doctrine in question, is 
NOT A Representative at all: because it is 
no less than a Substitute for the Object to which 
the Gendral Reasoning may be ultimately referred ; 
It cannot be considered in the Office of an Am^ 
hassador^ who personates a Kjng: but must be 
recognised in that of a Militia-man^ who is hired 
to serve in the stead of another person, without 
references and who, therefore, is a Complete 
Agent in the matter. When the Battle is over, 
indeed, the Substitute may be discharged, and the 
Constituent put in his stead : but all that happens 

PURING TH:e PRAYf HAPPENS TO THE SuBSTI- 

a'UT:^: ; and the Constituent^ who is not present^ has 
nothing at all to do with it. 

Such, I conceive, must be admitted to be a fair 
statemi^nt of the Doctrine of the Nominalists of 
the Nineteenth Century, — a Doctrine whiqh has 
so far prevailed over its Antagonist Theories, — 
those of Realism and of CoNCEPTUALiaif, that 
the last mentioned of the two, which is the only 
one that has not been completely driven out from 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 u 
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the Pde of Philosophy, retains no more than a 
few hardy dissenters from the universal voice. 

Nor is the Doctrine in question confined to the 
supposed nature of General Names. On the 
contrary, although the matter is not maintained in 
such prominent terms in the case* of Particular 
Names, yet, it may be fully gathered, from the 
general tenor of what is usually advanced upon 
the Subject, that Particular Terms, no less than 
Generalsy are supposed to be Substitutes for 
the ObjeiCts Vhidh they are used to denote. And, 
though it is admitted by the Nominalists that, we 
can reason upon Single Individuals without the 
Medium of a Name or Representative: And 
hence, it might naturally be inferred that, when 
we do employ a Name in reasoning concerning a 
Single Individual — we may employ it, ^/ mostj 
as being that Sort of Representative which does 
not keep the Thing represented out of our conception. 
But it is certain that a difierent view of the Sub- 
ject generally prevails; although it exists in a 
confused or unsettled manner. And, especially, 
in the case of the School of Tooke, — which is no 
inconsiderable School of Language, ^— it will 
appear that, if Words be not taken as excluding 
a conception of the Objects which they denote; 
they are at least affirmed to exclude that of the 
Ideas of those Objects, if these Ideas be 

TAKEN IN THAT SENSE IN WHICH, (iT llAY BE 
DEMONSTRATED,) THEY OUGHT TO BE APPRE- 
HENDED. Mr. Tooke, indeed, sometimes talks 
of Ideas ; — and of Words as being Signs of these 
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Ideas : But, in unequivocally suggesting to us to 
attend to the different Sorts of Words ; and 
to LEAVE THE Causes of Language. — (namely 
— Ideas) — to shift for themselves ; it is dlear, he 
considered Words and the Objects which they 
denote to be the Sole Considerations in this 
Field of research. But in this case it is proper to 
let Mr. Tooke speak for himself. 

In the Diversions of Purley, Volume Mrst, 
j)age 23, Mr. Tooke's fellow Dialogist, under the 
designation of the letter B, replies to him as 
follows. :. ' 

" You forget, that it is some time since Words 
** have been no longer allowed to be the Signs of 
'^ Things. Modern Grammarians acknowledge 
them to be (as indeed Aristotle called them) the 
Signs of Ideas : at the same time denying the 
^' other assertion of Aristotle, that Ideas are the 
" likenesses of Things. And this has made a great 
** alteration in the manner of accounting for the 
'^differences of words." 

To which, Mr. Tooke, under the letter H, re- 
joins — '' This has not much mended the matter. 
No doubt this alteration approached so far 
nearer the truth ; but the nature of Language has 
"not been much better understood by it. For 
" Grammarians have since pursued just the same 
^^ method with mind — as had before been done 
" with things." — And presently, again, he si^ys, — • 
So that, the very same game has been played 
over again with Ideas, which was before played 
^' with Things;' &c. &c. 
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Now, as it is immediately after this last asser? 
tron that Mr. Tooke has eulogised the judicious 
conduct of those Grammarians who have ^^ con- 
<' tented themselves with remarking the differences 
^* of Words, and have left the Causes of Language 
** to shift for themselves ;" No reader can remain 
in any doubt of his having, by these Causes, 
meant our Ideas of Things. And however won- 
derful it may appear, in this case, that Mr. Tooke 
should have talked of Words as being Signs of our 
Ideas ; and haye asserted that, a consideration of 
the Original of our Ideas is the proper starting 
post of the Grammarian ; it liviil be impossible 
for any person to pretend that he has not excluded 
Ideas, considered AS being Resemblances of 
Objects, from his Theory of Language. 

The Doctrine of Mr. Tooke, with regard , to 
/Ac Causes of Language^ goes even farther than 
this : And we are especially called upon to notice 
the content to which it in reality amounts. For, in 
the First place, (we have seen,) he admits the 
Substitution of *' Ideas," for '^Things," as an ac- 
ceptable improvement. And, Secondly ^ he sides 
with the Modem School of Prieumatology founded 
by Dr. Reid; in opposition to the Views of Phi- 
losophers from Aristotle dovUrn to Locke, inclusive, 
who all believed that our Ideas of Extended Ob- 
jects were Extended Resemblances of those 
Objects. Thus it is manifest, beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, that Mr. Tooke has, upon his 
own shewing, excluded not only External 
Things themselves;— i«/, ako^ Ideas coN- 
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SIDEU^ED AS JReSEMBLANCES OF THESE TmNGs; 

from having kay part in the Foandation of Lan^- 
guage: And, inplace of Either of these Two Sorts 
OF Causes; it is conclusive, he has chosen A 
Consideration of Merely the Different 
Sorts of Words for his Foundation, as I have 
attributed to him in the early part of this work. 

How, or In What manner, we can contem- 
plate the different Sorts of Words, without con*> 
tempi ating the different Sorts of Ideas which they 
call up in the Mind, is what I myself can by no 
means conceive. But it is sujQicient for me to 
appeal to the quotations herein given, to prove 
that this in reality is the Scheme suggested by 
Mr. Tooke. As however it is certain that the 
scheme of Mr. Tooke, when taken in a due con- 
sistency, amounts to the Assumption that Words 
are Signs of our Ideas of Things ; it becomes of 
very momentous importance, for the sake not 
only of the Science of LanguaOe ; but also for 
that of Another Subject, of far more momentous 
account; that we should examine into the pre- 
tensions of that Pneumatological Doctrine, into 
an agreement with which Mr. Tooke has fallen, in 
his belief tliat our Ideas of External Objects are 
NOT Resemblances of those Objects. 

Having devoted a considerable portion of my 
life, (and this perhaps with an intensity rarely 
afforded by any other individual,) to the study of 
that part of our Mental Constitution to which the 
Problem in question immediately belongs; and 
having during a series of years been fixed in a 
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conviction that the Views in question are, at one 
and the same time, most demonstrably false and 
most deplorably mischievous in their tendency ; 
(although certainly not intended to be so by the 
School which, unfortunately for the advancement 
of our.knowledge, has founded and promulgated 
them ;) I cannot do less than give welcome to 
the occasion which calls . upon me, here, to state 
what has appeared to me to be the real truth of the 
Subject : to which, therefore, I shall now proceed^ 
as being indispensably preparatory to the pro- 
secution of the previous topic. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

OF SO-CALLED EXTERNAL PERCEPTION ; AND OF THE NA- 
TURE OF SO-CALLED EXTERNAL OBJECTS, CONSIDERED 
HERE AS FORMING A PART OF THE FOUNDATION OF 
LANGUAGE. 

SUBSECTION I. 

Of So-called External Perception. 

Those who are in any degree conversant in 
the History of the Speculations which have been 
entertained, through successive ages, with regard 
to the Phenomena of Mind, are aware that there 
have subsisted very great difficulties with respect 
to the views which have been broached by Philo- 
sophers, concerning the Nature of those Thoughts^ 
or Ideas, which we refer to External Things^ as 
forming their Objects, or Causes. It is unnecessary, 
for any purpose at present in view, to enter into a 
particular account of the progress of those Schemes; 
farther than will form a statement comprehended 
within a very small compass and which may be 
confined, especially, to the consideration of our 
Ideas of Such Objects as fall under the afiections 
of Extension and Motion. From entering into 
the Subject to this extent, I entertain a hope 
that we shall be led to form a certain conclusion 
that, there has existed great darkness among 
Grammarians with regard to the Nature of the 
Objects of Language. And, I humbly con- 
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ceive this will form only One, (and this by no 
means the most important one,) of several con- 
clusions, of a very comprehensive and important 
nature, to which the present investigation must 
lead us. At the same time, I trust, the discus- 
sion will furnish a proof that, no person can ever 
be competent to treat Philosophically of Lan- 
guage, who has not previously made the Pheno- 
mena of Thought a Subject of his long and habitual 
study. And, collaterally with this, the result will 
also afford a remarkable example of a fact, which 
has been adverted to by different Philosophei;s-~ 
jiamely — ^that, there is often a Close Connexion 
between Two Departments of Science, which had 
been regarded as having hardly any relativeness 
at all to each other. 

I., proceed, at once, to the proposed investiga^ 
tioa. 



A Thought OR Idea of a So-called Ex- 
ternal Object, such, for example, as that of a 
MaUj — a TVee,— ror a House; — Or, such as a 
Collision between Two Men, or Two Billiard 
Balls; — has, in the opinion oi all Philosophers, 
from Aristotle and his Predecessors down, in- 
clusively, to that Host of Pneumatologists which 
immediately preceded the enterprise of Dr. Reid, 
been considered as being a Phantasm {of some sort) 
of that Object in the thinking or perceiving Mynd ; 
and, as resembling the Object in the points of 
Superficial Extension and Figure. This 
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ngreeqienti moreover, among Speculative men of 
every age and nation, has been duly adverted to, 
by the Founder of that Modern School which 
entertains a different view of the matter^ as being 
a very remarkable occurrence in the case of a 
Subject 80 abstni«e. 

But, notwithstanding thus mach of agreement 
between Philosophers in general, there has uni* 
formly subsisted the greatest dissension, or idark^ 
ness, with regard to the Substance or AlAfEBiAt 
(so to speak) of which those Phantasms, called 
Ideas, were supposed to consist. It was however,' at 
least in some of the Schemes in question, believed 
that, these things are a Sort of Films : And 
they were, especially in the Scheme of Berkeley, 
supposed to flit into, and out of, the Mind, iSKHne^^ 
thing in the manner in which Birds flit in and <Hit 
of theirnests, or Fish dif»portin water. It would be 
useless, here, to point out the absurdity, any more 
than to name the variety, of the conceits which have 
been thus entertained by difierent speculators on the 
Nature of Ideas. It is enough to say that, Modem 
Metaphysicians; and especially Locke, although 
he has been unjustly charged with the contrary; 
and the School of Rei d, although it has arrogated 
the matter to itself; have the merit of pointing to 
the sound, — and fortunately now unanimom, — con- 
clusion that, iDEASvare Nor things made of Any 
Material distinct from the Substance ofc* 
THE Mind that perceives ; but are Merely Hfo- 
BiFiCATioNs, Affections, or States, of the per- 
ceiving Mind itself, at the moment it perceives. 
Anal. VOL. ii. 2 x 
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\ This conclusion is a matter now so completely 
sailed, that no writer will ever bra vie the ridicule 
of. proposing any. scheme iDcompatible with it. 

Piieunmtologists> having kt lei^lh touched 
ground upon this solid conclusion ; the rationality 
of which is such, as only^ to leave it matter of 
astonishment that any other Scheme could ever 
have been seriously entertained, or broached, by 
men pretending to philosophical speculation ; it 
follows, as an identical proposition that, to say we 
haw a Sensation (which is only a stronger sort 
pf/dea) of BUiCf or of Yellow ^ in the Mind, is the 
si^ne as to say that the Mind is, to a obtain 
extent^ in a State of JB/we, or of Yelhw: And this^ 

manifestly, is to> be taken in the same literal sen/se 

• > * 

as that in which we should affirm that, a Hot 
Iron, in so far as the heat extends^ is in a State of 
HEAT. The only difference, in this comparison, is 
that. Heat is a State which, we know> penetrates 
.whatever it affects ; while Color is, so far as we 
^know, only a superficial affection. And it is of 
•vital r moment to note^ here, that it is only in 
M far as Color is a Superficies that we are 
enabled to make it the Subject of a most impor- 
taiit scientific investigation. 
i In like manner; To say we have a Sensation 
.OF Varied Color, such as of Blue, and of 
Yellow, and of Green, tog^^jb^r in our Mind ; is 
the; same as to say that the Mind is^ so far^ in 
a State of Mixed Color, as it always is when- 
ever we perceive a Man, a Tre^ or a House, not 
made up of One SameShade of Color. 
Thus fap, all is most satisfactory and mostfortu- 
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nuire in the Science of Mental Phenomena^ 
And tbe results which arise, from -legitimately 
following out this ground, are no less mighty, nor 
less comprehensive, in the Philosophy of Mind; 
than the celebrated Law of Gravitation is in the 
Philosophy of So-called Matteil The Lead- 
ing One of these results I shall merely name, in 
this place, on account of its vast moment: It is 
no less than the Conclusion that, there is NO 
SUBSTANCE AND NO ENiERGY in theWHOhE 
Universe, ecrcepf the SVBSTAJiiCE and the ENER- 
GIES of MIND : And it is only another enuncia* 
tion of this fact to affirm that, The Whole Universe 
is made up of the INFINITE MIND, with the ex- 
ception only of All Finite Minds; and of Space 
and Time as forming the Necessary Theatre of 
All Mind. ' ^ 

This conclusion ; to the evolution of which, I 
cannot deny to myself the avowal that, 1 cling 
with a satisfaction ineffably beyond what can arise 
front roflecting upon any other labor : of my life; 
is one that can hardly yet be said to have met the 
light, so great has been the inefficacy with which it 
has yet been received, it being'supp6sed,at best,tOQ 
early for the present state of General Knowledge. 
But, of its recognition in due time, I cannot enters 
tain the smallest doubt : And it only demands^ in 
this place, that I should state tbe Principal Cause 
which has rendered the public mind unfitted to 
attend to any advance in this direction,-r-a' Cause 
which, at the same time that it has: deplorably 
darkened the Doctrines of 'Mind, .has equally 



. J 
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darkened the opinioiid of Philosophers with re- 
gard to tlie Nature of our Ideas of Objects ; 
and has thereby confused men's notions with re* 
spect to the Nature of Language. The matter in 
qoestioB may be gathered from the following suc- 
cinct statement. 

It follows, from the opinions of all Philosophers 

with exception of the School of Reid, that, when 

we entertain in our Mind the Visual Sensation, 

or Id£a, of a Man^ (for example,) we have then 

therein a Picture made up of Sensations of tbr 

"Colors which compose the Dress and Features 

of this Man : And, along with this, as a matter 

of self-eyident necessity, these Sensations of 

Colors roust have Outlines corresponding to the 

outlines of the Dress and Features q/* Me External 

Man, insomuch that the Whole Group of Sen- 

8ATI0NS of Colors must be iimited by a General 

Outline, which we call the Shape of the Man< 

This is a matter so manifest, and so necessary^ 

that No Philosopher, except those of the School oC 

Reid, ever doubted the fact ; although,, (as before 

remarked,) Philosophers hare differed much with 

regard to the Matrhial of which the Phantasm 

in question is composed : In other words ; No 

Philosopher, before Reid^ ever doubted that, as the 

Scnsations of Colors, now in question, are ifi 

TBfe MiVD, the Outlines or Shapes of these 

Sensations of Colors must be in the Mind also. 

But, to the intended discomfitui^e of this Iwt 
(inclusion ; or, at least, to the cteaticn of a mofsrt 
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unfortunate opposition to its truth ; the School of 
Reid has, during the greater part of a century, 
promulgated a doctrine of its founder/ — that» 
Colors, i.e. our Sensations of Blub, Yellow, 
&c* — (those beautiful eayfanded Visions which delight 
our Sense- when we look out upon the gay livery of 
nature) — are tilings not in reality spread odt; 
although all mankind. Philosophers as well as 
the Vulgar, (Berkeleians and Reideians accepted J 
universally build on the conviction that they are 
spread out. And, hence, if this astounding as- 
sumption were true, we should be altogether at 
sea again with regard to the great momentous 
conclusion of the Spirituality of All Substance. 

I shall proceed, therefore, in the first place, (as 
a matter which I think cannot fail to carry a 
very weighty impression,) to furnish a passing 
History of that Doctrine ; without vouchers, 
indeed, (which I have supplied in another place^) 
but the fairness of which statement, I venture to 
believe, will never be disputed. 

Dr. Reid having, in the early part of his philo- 
sophical career, been a disciple of the Scheme of 
Berkeley ; of course adopted the very rare and 
ustonishing creed that, our Sensations of Colors sre 
Things NOT spread out. But, in so doing. Dr. 
Reid adopted it as a matter involved in a far 
mffre comprehensive assumption of Berkeley — namely 
-~tbat External Men, and Trees^ and Houses ; and, 
m ihortt all the External '' Furniture of 
Eauth and HBAVEN;"are things notspread out« 
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In other words; Berkeley conceived All Suppos- 
ed Real Extension of Objects, — as well as 
All Supposed Reality of Space, — to be a 
Mere Figment, or Illusion of the Phantasy. 
That there should be Minds constructed like that 
of Berkeley; and these, too. Minds of no mean 
cast in General IitteHectual attainments; is a very 
wonderful consideration.: Biit, although the number 
of such Minds is certainly very small ; it is certain 
that thei^e are some such. 'All therefore ' that re- 
mains to be done, in this case, i^ to give notice, 
as I now do, that I direct my wbole reasonings, 
with regard to the Nature of Language, to'^such 
persons only as admit the existence of Things really 
EXTENDED ; and who are convinced, for example, 
that an Ox is larger than a Fly, that an Inch is 
kss than a Mile, and an Egg more small than the 
Bird which contains it. Those who cannot 
so much as conceive the notion of Real Magni- 
tude, (and such appears to be the case of Bishop 
Berkeley ; because, to conceive the thing is- in one 
way to admit its reality,) may, I humbly conceive, 
be fairly judged as being sufferers under some 
unaccountable disorder of the Intellect, how great 
soever they may be in other intellectual endowments : 
And I conceive this upon the ground of the great 
paucity of Minds, in the Whole Human Si>ecies, 
that are formed upon this Structure : For, although 
there are Many Philosophers who, with Leibnitz 
at their head, deny the Reality of Space Void of 
Body ; it is an extremely rare occurrence to find alv 
Intellect so formed, as to deny the Real JBSxtensiOii 
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of Body. But, all that I insist upon is that, 
I shall be judged by all persons who believe 
in the Extension of things in the ordinary apprehen- 
simi of mankind — that apprehension of the Subject 
which was avowed by Des Cartes/ by Locke, by 
Leibnitz and by Newton, in concurrence with the 
great host of other Philosophers, in every age. 



«. 



The particular case of Dr. Reid comes now to 
be considered : and it was this :— From being a 
Berkeleian, he cAa//^e<2 to a itonviction of the 
existence of extended things, in the same sense as 
was apprehended by Locke and by Newton, as 
well as by the great bulk of mankind'^ «But, with 
an inconsistency the most glaring, Br. Reid refused 
to assign Real Extension to our Sensation op 
Colors; (the Real Extension < or Spreading 
Out of which was never doubted by Locks ;) 
although, in rebellion against the Other 
Part' of the Creed of -Berkeley, he had .changed 
to the conviction that External Objjbcts /ire 
Really extended. In this case, therefore, while 
Berkeley was AT LEAST consistent with him* 
SELF, it is manifest Dr. Reid was mostipalpablIt 
inconsistent. ' • , 

• 

The question which in the first ' place natui^Iy 
arises here, is. What was the GAuse which led 
to so extraordinary a change in the Philosophical 
Views of Dr. Reid ? And the. answer is equally 
remarkable and important. Alarmed at a scep- 
tical consequence, deduced by Hume, from the 
^' Ideas" of Berkeley ; but which consequence, it 
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is certain, has no reality whatever, because it is 
now admitted on aii i^ides that the '* Ideas " of 
Berkeley, which served as its foundation, were 
altogether unfounded and visionary ; Dr. Reid 
(who could not then be yery old) fled over to the 
Ordinary Extended World of mankind in general— 
i. e. to a World raade up of Solid Dead Ex- 
tended Matter : And this (he frankly avows) 
he did NOT upon any evidence whatever, of 
its existence ; but only because the belief in 
it is an early Instinct of our Nature, which is there- 
fore paramount in authority to any evidence of reason^ 
and *^ defies all the artillery of the Logician.'* In 
order* therefore, to give Color to this Scheme, he, 
by one of the most wonderful procedures that was 
ever witnessed in philosophy, adopted no leos an 
expedient than ah assumption to SEPARATE, 
FAB APART, our SENSATIONS OF COLOR 
from the FIGURES OR OUTLINES b^ which 
they seem to us to be surrounded : And, while he 
admitted that these Colors are Thoughts or 
States of the Mind, — (affections which, how- 
ever, he by the same assumption deprived of 
Real £xTEN8ioN,)--rhe boldly affirmed that the 
Outlines or Figures, which mankind believe to be the 
Outlines of these Colors^nre the Identical Fioubes 
OF External Objects,--^', e. Figures tjpisting at 
yaeious distances without the Mind, such as 
those of Real Men, Real Trees, and Real Houses. 

If now it be asked ; In what way was this dts* 
covery made out, or substantiated ? The answer 
of the Beideian is absolute. — The fact is, unac- 
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COUNTABLE, — INSCRUTABLE. — It is asserted by 
Professor Stewart, in the several editions of his 
Elements; and this with a confident security 
which manifestly never anticipated that evidence 
would be found to confute the position; *'that, 
" although, by the constitution of our nature, 
" certain sensations are rendered the constant an- 
" tecedents of our perceptions, yet it is just as 
" difficult to explain how our perceptions are 
" obtained by their means^ as it would be upon 
** the supposition, that the mind were all at once 
'-inspired with them, without any concomitant 
" sensations whatever." — " That all the steps of 
'^ the process are equally incomprehensible ; and 
*' that, for any thing we can prove to the contrary, 
'^ the connexion between the sensation and the 
" perception, as well as that between the impres- 
" sion and the sensation, may be both arbitrary." * 
See Professor Stewart's " Elements of the Phi- 
" losophy of the Human Mind," 4th Ed. Vol. 1. 
page 92. 

' And yet> we have Mr. Stewart coiitiDuiiig to insist, against 
iiiy claim to priority in the Subject, and virtually against the 
verdict of Public Criticism, that he knew for Forty Years — 
(I think he says before he ever heard of my name) — that, 
WITHOUT A Variety in our Sensations of Color it must be 
impossible to perceive Figure or Outline ! 

Could it be expected that I should acquiesce in having the 
fruit of labor, which has occupied half a lifetime, blighted by 
such a proceeding as this ? And blighted it certainly must be, if 
readers in general were to be left under an impression that, an 

Anal. VOL. ii. 2 y 
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When such a Pneumatology as this has occu- 
pied the arena of public attention for the greater 
part of a century ; and, when ho other prospect 
has, in all that time, started up/ which could te- 
lieve the revolt, or the despair, which siich a 
Scheme could not fail to induce ; it may be 
asked ; Can there be any wonder that Metaphy- 
sical Speculations, at least in this department, 
has been in a great d^ree scouted from the pro- 
vince of literature? 

It is to be acknowliedged, at the same time, 
that, to the laxness and want of circumspection 
of preceding Metaphysicians is, in great part, 
to be attributed that ever such a Philosophy, 

w J 

as that of the School of Reid, could have been 

• 

projected at all ; or, could have in any degree 
amused^ for it never has satisfied the public expecta- 
tion. To instance only two of the most acute 
of those lax writers ; Bishop Berkeley, who 
never thought right with regard to the Nature 
of our " Ideas " of Objects ; and Locke, who 
never thought wrong ; are, each alike, so faulty, 
both in Phraseology aiid in Speculation ; that any 
writer of the present day, who should be equally 

Author of Professor Stewart's celebrity knew the fact for about 
Haifa Century, and,yet, saw no important consequence 
arising out of this fact. What reader is there, who, in such 
case, would not fairly suppose that I was putting forth, as my 
own, that which I must have known was the property of Mr. 
Stewart ; and that, an Ungraduated Writer, on a Subject so 
little understood, was employed upon some nugatory matter, 
worthy of nothing but of a mind wanting any occupation? 
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culpable in a Treatise on any Art, or Science, 
lyould not find himself indulged with a moment's 
consideration. In addition to this, moreover, it 
is to be added, as a very wonderful fad in the 
History of Pneumatologyy that^ owing to some fatuity 
or oversight 9 tQ wl^ch perhaps the Nature of the 
Siibjiect itself unaccountably subjects mankind in 
general^ the Philosophers of ]V(\nd have never 

BEEIf ABltiE TO SEIZE UPON A^Y MEANS OF DE- 
MONSTRATING THE FACT that, the Figures we 
perceive as being attendant on our Sensations 
OF Colors ar^e really in the ]V{ino, i. e. are 

THE TRUE AND REAL OUTLINES OF THESE SEN- 
SATIONS. 

With regard to any such proof, as that now 
alluded to, it rather appears that none such was 
evfr supposed to be wanted. On the contrary, both 
Berkeley and Locke are as far from offering any 
hint on the Subject, as if the matter in question 
W^re a self-evident trut^i which was in no danger 

of eyer being called in question. And it is cer- 

• 

taii^ that All Philpspphers, both Ancients and 
Moderns, down to Dr* Reid, took the matter 
for granted, $^pd nevef* dreamt of separating our 
Sensations of Colors from the Visual Outlines we 
perceive when they are present. 

Now it piust be acknowledged that, the Mere 
Seeming of the Connexion, between Sensations 
of Colors and Visual Outline, might posjsibly 

.9P NO PROOF OF THE REALITY of the ConUCX- 

iQn ; although all preceding Philosophers, as 
yieXL as all Ordinary Men, have confided, without 
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doubting, in the matter. It is certain, on the con- 
trary, FOR ALL THAT CAN BE DISCOVERED BY 

THE Organ of Sight, that we might labor 
under a deception with regard to this sup- 
posed Fact ; And, hence, whenever it suited the 
views of any Philosopher to deny the matter; 
and to affirm such a Scheme as that of Dr. Reid 
in its stead ; his opponents must acknowledge 
themselves called upon^ to furnish proofs of the 
assumption ; and, if they cannot do this, his re- 
volt from their Creed must spread dissatisfaction, 
and dismay, around him; although the Scheme 
which he may propose, as a substitute, should be 
never so disgusting, or intolerable. 



■ * 



Such was the state of philosophical opinion, 
with regard to the celebrated but heretofore dis- 
astrous Subject of what is called External 
Perception, when the cast of my own mind 
prompted me to engage in the study of Intellectual 
Phenomena: In doing which, it must be con« 
fessed, I possessed only one advantage, to make 
up for the want of almost every other, namely — 
that, I had attained a maturity of understanding, 
and had given into the habit of contemplating 
the Nature of my own Thoughts, before 1 was 
initiated into a knowledge of the Various Schemes 
or Theories which have been broached by Philo- 
sophers with regard to this part of oiir Constitu- 
tion. In addition to this, it happened that, the 
first Writer with whom it was my chance to 
meddle, upon this Subject, was Locke. And, 
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although the phraseology of the English Philoso- 
pher is far more faulty than I had then knowledge 
enough to judge of; his manifest apprehension of 
the Subject was precisely in unison with my own ; 
insomuch that, I never, for a moment, supposed 
him to consider Ideas in any of those fallacious 
lights which have been attributed to him. When 
Locke calls our Ideas the Motions, the Ac- 
TioNs, or the Operations, of the Mind ; he intends 
to sweep away all the Various Schemes of Scho- 
lastic " Ideas" as fairly, as has ever been done by 
any of those who have come after him. Upon this, 
therefore, there is a most fortunate agreement be- 
tween contending parties, in a point which, when 
duly put in proof, forms no less than the certain 
Foundation of a Most sublime Natural Theology. 
As for Ideas in the sense of Berkeley ; as well 
ad for Ideas in the sense of Aristotle ; as I was 
not initiated into a knowledgie of any such 
Schemes until my owii judgment had long been 
used to the Subject, nothing short of the express 
proof of the matter could, ever have enabled ^ me 
to believe that, any such conceptions were ever 
seriously entertained by such men : Although I 
must suppose, from the fate of others, that an early 
ii^itiation into such Schemes might have led me to 
embrace them. The lesson we may derive from a 
knowledge of the ' effects of early initiation, and 
inculcation, is beyond all price if we duly attend 
to it. 

It remains now only that, I should furnish a 
statement of the results to which I have been led, 
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after mi^ny years of intense a{)pHcation to this 
part of oyr IVjP^ntal ConstitutjioH^ -^ results \vbicb 
tii:e submitted appropriately, here, inasmuch as 
they be^ immediately upon the Question already 
proposed in the Science of I4ANGUAGE with re- 
gard to the Nature of our Ip£A$, of Objects. 



Our Acts of the Pe^iception of Objects 
Jtbrottgh the medium of our Organs of Sight; 
(which are most fallaciously understood as b^ing 
act;s of External Perceptioii ;) are (comprehended 
under Four General Laws: Whiqh General 
jPacts possess this repiarkable property tbat^ they 
are NOT ONLY Physical Laws> bqt £)re, at tb^ 
s«tmetime, ^oth Physical La^s anqNecessar\ 
^Principles, — a truth which exhibits a Cqajuhc- 
tiof^ of Two |f ^tures that has. ney^r bee9 supposed, 
by Philosophers, tQ b^ possible ; and which, therer 
^or^ ^^ve^ (hf^t^ wen of Spi^nc^ hav^ been pfonpd* 
)jas with too short a )}Qe, op have prqnounced 
{W^qi^tHr^ly^ when thpy bf^ve a^^gle4 that tber^ 

ar^ NO BEAi4|iY EXISTING P^YSICAf^ PaTA th^ 

«f^fl J^ i^ be S^^^tfi, qf MATHSBiEATiCAii JlsASQ^- 
iv^Q. Tb^ Piiqciple^, no^ in quei^tioii, are ^ 
foUwfi,vi».; 

First Law. 

Ifo Unvaried Sensation of Color can ever be 
accompanied by a perception of any visible figure, 
any line, or any point, . 
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SEcftNJE) Law. 

When any Twb Different wwi()frtwerf Sensations 
of Colors iare felt at tife satne tirtie ; th6y iAust 
meety and their meeting is that Local Relaticfh of 
Contiguity and Contra^ "i^hiich wie kno^ by the 
name of « VISIBLE iiiNE. 

'TkiSb Law. 

• 

When any Two Different unsoftened Sensations 
of Colors are felt at the sarae time, and are -so 
disposed that one of them surrounds or embraces 
the other ; their common line of meeting must return 
into itself, and so enclose a space ; by doing which, 
ft must form what is called a superficiaIi figure/ 
sudi as a circkf a square^ a triangle, or any more 
irr^ular shape. 

Fourth Law. 

Wh^ airy Two Diferent Sentotions of Colors 
ist^e felt at the same time, but are so softened at their 
nearest edges «s to make them bknd into eaoh other, 
atid thus leave no sensible contrast where they 
ineet ; in this case, the Sensations in question can 
tiever be accompanied by a perception of auiy 
figurCy or any line, not even if their remote parts 
ishbuld be of tlie most opposite colors, or black 
and white., 

It is manifest that, no Commentary upon these 
Laws can find room in tha present work. But 
those who chuse may find the Subject laid out and 
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illustrated, with all its connected considerations, 
in the " First Lines of the Human Mind." 

From the first aspect of these Four Propositions, 
it will appear very surprising that. Principles so 
self -evident 9 and so simple, as well as necessary; 
(Principles, too, so completely at the Foundation 
of our Mental Constitution, and pregnant with the 
most important consequences of any that can be 
expressed ;) should never have struck the observa- 
tion of Philosophers. But certain it is, from the 
whole History of the Subject, that there exists, in 
the Phenomena themselves, some subtle cause of 
oversight, not easy to account for. As an evi- 
dence of this ; I freely confess, although I was 
very early struck by the Generic Principle of 
the Subject, it was only by progressive steps that 
I was enabled to evolve the Whole Four Laws, 
as above stated : Though, in looking at them as 
they now stand, I can by no means satisfy myself 
how it was possible I could have been more blind 
to their Several Modes in the fii*st hour,. than 
I am at this moment. The fact, however, enables 
me to feel the less surprised that the Nature of the 
Phenomena should so long have escaped the 
observation of all Writers in this direction. While, 
also, it ought to put us in mind that, we must yield 
ATTENTION, before we can be competent to such 
Matters. But I shall make a break at this point 
of the Subject, in order to give due effect to the 
Statement of another and very diflbrent topic, 
which grows immediately out of it. 
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SUBSECTION II. 

Of ihe Theorem which terminates in the Conclusion 
thaty the Substance of the External Universe is 
Spiritual. 

I HAVE now to touch upon the most momentoas/ 
by far, of all the consequences which result 
from the truth of the Laws of Primary Yisioo : 
Which consequence 1 cannot deny to myself the 
satisfaction of stating here, although it is certainly 
a consideration very foreign to the Nature of 
Language. The thing, to which I allude, is the 
Proof that the External Physical Instru- 
mental Cause of ^ur Sensations of Colors (and, 
of course, of All OUR Se^jsations from with- 
out,) is a Substance (and the Energies of a Sub- 
stance) that is NOT MATTER, but MIND. 

The Steps of this Proof are extremely few : 
And they are irresistible when competently ap- 
prehended. — Our Sensations of Colors being ad- 
mitted, on all hands, to be nothing but States 
lofifje Percipient Mind : And these Sensations 
being rigorously demcmstrated^ by the Laws of 
Vision, to be Superficially Extended and 
Figured : It becomes no less than an Identicai^ 
Proposition to affirm that a Mind has Sensa*- 
TioN OF Color and to affirm that this Mind 
is Extended. 

This Desideratum being once recognised ; it be- 
comes a legitimate philosophical inference, accord «- 
Anal. vol. ii« 3 z 
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ingtotheNEWTONiANRuLE fort^e assignment 
OF Causes ; (although this is not the place to illus- 
trate a matter of such moment, and of a nature so 
foreign to the Subject of the present work ;) that, 
ALL EXTENDED SUBSTANCE IS MIND. 

In the brief and passing record of this Subject, 
which I thus stamp upon the face of my present 
labor, I must not omit the act of accompany- 
ing it with the affirmation of my perfect con- 
viction that, a more legitimate and true conclusion 
exists not in the Whole Scope of Philosophy, nor 
one which depends for its truth upon steps more 
rigidly demonstrative, than that now in question. 
And, having pledged the most deliberate cast of 
my understanding to this avowal, I hardly need 
add that, I repose upon the Subject as forming 
the basis of a Most Sublime Natural Theology. 

That mankind, in the present age, will seize 
with avidity upon this Foundation of Natural 
Religion, is a consequence upon which I by no 
means calculate. The present state of Philoso- 
phical Opinion is wholly inapt for such a result : 
Such Opinion having been altogether unhinged 
by the unfortunately fallacious premises fi-om 
which Bishop Berkeley attempted to draw a 
Similar Conclusion ; besides the Public Mind s 
having been previously rendered sufficiently in- 
disposed, to listen to the thing, by the long- 
cherished and natural belief in the existence of 
Dead Matter. 

The enterprise and failure of Berkeley, indeed, 
has had a similar unhappy effect on Philosophic 
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cal Opinion, to that which follows in political 
matters when an unsuccessful attempt has been 
made to shake off a weight of unlawful power : 
The consequence, in each case alike, is that, the 
dominion complained of is only more deeply 
riveted, in the latter case upon the necks, and in 
the former upon the Understandings, of the 
Nation which has rebelled against it. 

The Strict Philosophical Truth of the Subject, 
nevertheless, is that, — Change dtily the Premises 
of Berkeley — that is Discard or Give to the 
Winds his Visionary " Ideas " composed of Some 
Material which made them of a Different Sub- 
stance from that of the Mind in which they were 
assumed to flit ; — And, instead of that Chimerical 
Scheme, Substitute Sensations of Colors con- 
sidered as being nothing but States of the Per- 
cipient Mind itself; — And, then, I would 
confidently adopt that very language, against 
the usually Accredited Assumption of a Dead 
Material External World, which Professor 
Stewart has quoted as being a reproach to the 
Philosophical Genius of Berkeley — namely — that, 

* the existence of Matter is impossible^ and that 
' the very supposition of it is absurd.'-^* The ex- 

* istence of Bodies out of Some Mind perceiving 
^ them is not only impossible, and a contradiction 

* in terms ; — but were it possible, and even real, it 

* were impossible we should ever know it.' The 
words here last quoted with single commas, are 
given by Mr. Stewart from* Berkeley : And, 
although Berkeley was accidentally thus placed in 
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a situation in which he was, unwittingly, proving 
a truth by means of fake witnesses ; I will hazard, 
to those who shall come after us, any claim 1 
may have to sound rationality, upon the affirmation 
that a more legitimate or philosophical assertion » 
in all its expressions, than is comprised in the pas- 
sage in question, is not to be found in our l>ooks 
on Speculative Knowledge. I have not the least 
objection to adopt them as my own. I acknow* 
ledge, indeed, that, so long as no other Pre- 
mises were resorted to than those of Berkeley, it 
was a sound proceeding of Professor Stewart to 
inculcate the doctrine that it was equally unphi- 
losophical to reason either for or against the 
question. But, the Data being changed; it is 
for those, who are competent, to examine and 
judge whether, or not, the case has l)ecome one 
of a very different complexion. 

Along with this, it is consolatory to observe 
that, the belief in Matter has not been enter- 
tained without many and very illustrious excep- 
tions. The bare mention of the Theological Creed 
of the Ancient Hindoos ought to serve here as a 
talisman, to break up the tardiness, and put in 
action the energies, of the European Philosopher, 
and make him shake off the reproach of a belief 
in Matter, in an age so otherwise enlightened as 
the present. 

One thing alone is wanted, in order to make men 
draw and cling, at once, to the Conclusion here 
set forth : It is merely that the thing were . in any 
way convertible to men s immediate and palpable 
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interests. In proof of this ; M has been observed » 
with every aspect of probability that, were not 
the Great Truths of Astronomy — (Truths How 
Small in comparisonwith That notvm questtQnl-^) 
confirmed by the practical remits and utility of 
these, in the application of them to Some Such 
Art as that of Navigation ; they would be as much 
a Dead Letter in the Code of our Knowledge^ 
as the most neglected, or visionary, Scheme of 
Pneumatology. May this consideration excite 
due reflection, in those who may have influence 
to give determination to popular opinion ! 

Amongst the moderns ; Not Bishop Bbb&jb- 
LEY alone; but he and Other Illustrious Church- 
men, (besides Philosophers of different Periods,) 
have cast in the same direction ; and have failed 
of carrying conviction to the few, from the want 
only of demonstrated data, whereon to ground 
tbeir Conclusion. What, then, ought now to hin- 
der Churchmen from examining, with an earnest- 
ness commensurate with the Subject, Whether ttie 
requisite Data are not supplied ? And, if the 

RESULT BE PROVED IN THE AFFIRMATIVE; What 

reason can any one assign, why the Ark of a 
Spiritual Universe should not be reared upon 
the shoulders of those whose appropriate Office it 
is to bear it : Whose efi*ect, wheresoever it moved^ 
must be to explode that Creed which ha9 te»ded» 
m our sight, to spread crime and miaery ov^ the 
face of the earth. The recognition of this Ark^ 
indeed, could not direct the Mariner, in hia way 
through the trackless ocean; or enable him to brings 
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from the farthest verge of the globe, the gems, the 
spices, and the odors, virhich administer to the lux* 
ury of man. But it could arrest the progress of the 
most dreadful incentive that exists to human 
wrong : And even this vast utility would be a 
consideration only secondary — how ineffably second- 
ary — to that of bringing Man to a recognition of 
his Creator. 

To the Churchman, one should think, the 
matter presents the most welcome aspect that 
could be desired. How simply and beautifully is 
the assertion of Scripture — (namely — that, GOD 

CREATED THE HeAVENS AND THE EaRTH — ^ 

cleared of that most revolting difficulty, of both 
Ancient and Modem Philosophers, the Creation 
of Matter out op Nothing, — a difficulty which 
Lord Bacon himself, a Christian of the largest 
Calibre of Intellect and one of the greatest of Phi- 
losophers, has pretty plainly alluded to. — If the 
Host of Heaven, (including the Earth,) be no- 
thing but a Plexus or Congeries of Energies of 
the Creator ; How rigorously true, then, is it that, 
God created these Things out of Nothing : For 
the Exertion of an Energy, (like that of a 
Thought,) exists not except so long as the 
Proprietor of it exerts it. It is, to be sure, 
z figurative expression in Scripture, when it says 
— ^* By the word of the Lord were the Heavens 
*^ made, and all the Host of them by the breath of 
" his mouth :" — But it is a Jigure most beautifully 
analogous^ when viewed in agreement with the So- 
lution upon which I here insist. 
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The Nature of the Subject must not here be 
misunderstood, so as to involve a supposition that ' 
any class of Philosophers have been remiss, or that 
the Scheme proposed by Bishop Berkeley was 
neglected and yet tenable. The contrary of this 
is certain. Had the Data of Berkeley been solid ; 
it would have been natural that the Ministers of 
every Religion would have embraced his conclu- 
sion with an adequate interest, unless it were 
such a Religion as would deter a man from 
inculcating the truths of the Newtonian System. 
There does not, indeed, appear to be a single 
consideration which ought to prevent Christians 
from embracing and wielding the conclusion in 
question. 

As I may not have any later channel, than the 
present work, for committing my creed of this 
Subject to record ; I trust the Mere Grammarian 
will not murmur that I have appropriated a few 
pages of it, to a purpose which has occupied so 
much of my reflection. And I would only pre- 
sume to trespass farther in the statement of the 
following fact : — During a Century and a half, the 
Natural Philosopher has not only been advancing 
towards the Conclusion with gradual steps by the 
road of experiment upon body ; but he has, some 
years previously to my having got to the Same 
Point by the very different road of Pneumatology^ 
actually arrived at it, and proclaimed to the world, 
with a voice uncontradicted in his own Depart- 
ment, that Body is neither Solid nor Inert ; 
which, in other words, means that Body is not 
Matter ! " Body or Matter" (says the Natural 
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Philosopher) ** is to us a Mere Phenomenon f 
And, in. saying this, he speaks the truth. 

What, then, stands between Philosophers and 
a most fortunate re-miion on this Subject ? Is it 
any reason more worthy of the ajttention of men, 
in the present age, than the innocent prejudice of 

the ploughman, when he has struck his foot 

« 

against a stone, that he has struck it against a 

DEAD MASS? 

In identifying myself with the foregoing 
avowals, with the intent that, if the One shall 
live, the Other shall live along with it; I only 
desire that the Nature and Scope of the work 
in which I now record them may be fairly ad- 
judged. And if it be found that my views of 
Grammar betray a general disposition to enter- 
tain loose and visionary speculations; I cannot 
complain if suspicion of the like should fall upon 
my Pneumatological Conclusions : But if a differ- 
ent tendency, in any considerable degree, mark 
the former ; I hope it may excite curiosity to 
examine into the latter. Professor Stewart, in 
one part of his writings, has pointed to Berke- 
ley's having engaged in his Tract On the Virtues 
of Tar Wattr^ as furnishing an argument against 
tlie profundity of his Philosophical Judgment. 
And it is not to be denied that, such an ob- 
jection, when well founded, (as it is in so much of 
the Tract in question as momentously advocates 
the Subject of its Title,) is a matter to which 
considerable weight must be ascribed when it is 
brought in as an evidence to General Philosophical 
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character^ in a case wbereiB the jury are not com* 
petfent to decide upon the evidence to fact ; which 
is often lamentably the case, with general readers, 
in very abstruse matters of Philosophy. For this 
reason, I would bare my Grammatical Views 
scrutinised, with a proportionate severity, by those 
who would couple them with my other Conclu- 
sions. And, with this intention, I now put the 
reader in possession of the fact that, it was the 
desire of promulgating the Principal One of these 
Conclusions tliat proved the chief incentive to my 
going into the labor of analysing the Structure of 
Language. As thi& labor advanced, indeed, I had 
other and growing motives to persevere in it. And 
let it not be imagined that I dissemble the certain 
effect of self-consideration, in some one or other of 
its infinite modifications, in the origin of the under*- 
taking : for this I take to be the true root of every 
course of human action. But the importance which 
I attach to the Other Subject may in some degree be 
measured, by the fact of my havii^ encountered 
aucban undertaking, as my Speculations on Gram- 
mar, principally with the hope of drawing general 
attention to the Problem of the External World, by 
drawing it first to my Views of the Nature of 
liangtrs^e. 

In a word : My fixed belief is that the first dawn 
of a Sound Philosophy in this department ; and of 
a Foundation for a Natural Theology worthy of 
exciting Europe ; will be when the atmosphere of 
a well-attended lecture-room shall vibrate vrith 
AnaL vol. ii. 3 k 
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a Pneuraatological Exposition ; the Principal fea- 
ture of which will be the statement of a Theorem 
whose chain — (a chain most wonderfully short — ) 
shall connect our Sensations of Colors u^eVA 
the Conclusion of the Spirituality of the 
External Universe.* 

If it is Iriie, as it assuredly is, that a Lecture 
upon the Science of Astronomy, or Anatomy, 18 
a HYMN TO THE CREATOR ; then is it, in an 
knm'easurably greater extent, true also that, an 
enunciation of the Theorem in question, together 
with its connected considerations, would be a 
Hymn in Hi$ adoration : because^ the Laws 
and the Subjects of Anatomy, and Astronomy, 
although the slightest conception of these fill the 
reflecting mind with a transport of admiration, are 
Only Parts in the unspeakable Whole of the 
Energies of the Omnipotent 

As I will not mix up the Theme of this Sub- 
ject, with the consideration of Language ; I shall 
throw the application of the Laws of Vision, to 
the Nature of our Ideas of Objects, into a 
short distinct article. 

' I desire it may be distinctly understood, I intend no allu- 
sion to myself in this avowal. I have never laid myself out 
for that department of labor, however brilliant, and laudable, 
as well as in some measure lucrative, it is, or ought to be. 
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SUBSECTION 11. 

Resumption of the consideration of our Ideas of 

External Objects. 

As the demonstrated result of the Laws of 
Primary Vision, it has been rigorously proved 
that, instead of our Idea of a Man, a Tree, or 
a House, or that of a Collision of Two Bodies, 
being not a resemblance, in the points o/* Super- 
ficial Extension and Figure, of the Object to 
which we refer it; (as is assumed, alike, in the 
Pneumatological Scheme of Dr. Reid and 
in the Grammatical Scheme of Mr. Tooke ;) 
Every Such Idea, that is Every Group of Sen- 
sations OF Such an Object, — is most certainly 
a resemblance of it in these particulars. And, in 
like manner. Every Mere Idea of Such an Object 
—^namely — Every Remembered and Every Imagined 
Phantasm of such an Object, — ^is only a fainter 
jwrf more IMPERFECT affectiou of the Mind, of a 
Similar Nature to that of a Sensation of it. 

From this course of proof, then, it is deter- 
mined that, when we are looking at any So-called 
External Object, such as a Man, for example ; we 
perceive him in a way analogous to that in which we 
are believed to perceive any Visible Object through 
a Semi-transparent Screen or Curtain ; in which 
case, we perceive only a Sort of Shadow of the Object y 
and not the Object itself And any Conception which 
we can form of the Nature of the Real Exter- 
nal Cause of Such a Perception, — that is any 
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Conception which we can form that there is ac- 
tually, at some distance from us. Some Sub- 
stance, and the Energies of that Substance, 
owing to which we have the Gronp of Sensations 
of Colors in question, — ^is a Conception which we 
can Only gather by a Collection op Rea- 
son : because we never perceive the Exter- 
haij Cause or Thing itself ; the perception of 
Any Thing beyond the Modifications oe 
States of our own Mind being demonstrated 

TO BE impossible. 

This result, we are here to remember, is pre- 
cisely consonant to the conception of the Subject 
which ha3 been entertained by all Philosophers, 
down to Locke and Hume inclusive. The only 
difference between all thei^e has been that, Locke 
was the first to recognise our Sensations or Ideas 
as being States or ** Operations " of the Mind : 
which the Ancient Philosophers, and some Eminent 
Modems also, had not done. And the only dif- 
ference between the Views of Locke and those 
entertained by me upon this Subject is that, he 
never fell upon, and indeed never appears to have 
sought for,' any means of proving the truth of his 
position : Which, most probably, was because he 
never dreamt that the time would arrive when 
any Philosopher would stand up and affirm that, 
we PERCEIVE External Objects themselves. 

What is gained, therefore, by arriving at Dk* 
MONSTRATED Data whereupou to build the Con* 
elusion of the Extension of qur Minds, is Not 
ANY Npw Crieeb in Pneumatology : On the 
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contrary, it is merely the attaining of a Djemon^ 
6TRATED Ceetainty, by wbich we are enabled far 
ever to close the dpor against such distracting and 
mischievous enterprises as that of Dr. Reid ; to 
which evili^, mankind would otherwise have ai^ 
ways been liable, after this species of vagary had 
once had a precedent. 

And here I am under the necessity, as a matter of 
vital consequence, to advert to a very exceptionable 
statement of Professor Stewart, with regard to the 
Doctrine of Locke upon this Subject* In the course 
of his '^ Philosophical Essays" Mr. Stewart says — 
that, '' Dr. Reid's reply is not against the sceptical 
** suggestions of the Py rrhonists, but against Berke^ 
** ley's inferences from Locke's principles; or rather 
*^ against the principles from which those inferences 
" wer» deduced.*' Now, the "Principles" here 
alluded to, are the " Ideas" of Berkeley and the 
** Ideas" of Locke. And, in the passage in ques* 
tion, Mr. Stewart intends to identify these Two 
Schemes of " Ideas/' as being One Same Scheme. 

Upon this confounding of Two Schemes, most 
essentially different in themselves ; it is not my 
purpose to affirm that Mr. Stewart intended 
any wrong. But I confidently believe that a 
deeper instance of Philosophical injustice, or one 
more pregnant with mischief in its probable effect 
upon readers^ comes not within my recollec- 
tion than is herein involved. At the same time, 
I cannot but deplore the extent of the putdia 
apathy, concerning this subject, when it is certain 
that not even an intelligent reader in a hundred 
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i8 sufficiently interested in it to know^ of his own 
seeking, what are the real doctrines of Locke 
and of Berkeley with regard to it. Certain it is 
that, if Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart had successively 
affirmed that the Ideas of Locke were any thing 
that can be named, they could not have succeeded 
more effectually in scaring the Public from the 
Subject, than they have done by spredidmg ^ vague 
notion of the Mischievous Consequence of " Ideas'* 
IN General; and therein including those of the 
English Philosopher. 

The *^ Ideas," either of Berkeley or of the 
Ancient Philosophers, are no more a part or 
PARCEL, orye/ tf;2 OPERATioNor State, ofiheMiNV 
which they occasionally occupy, than a Swarm 
of Rabbits are a Part^ or a State^ of the Warren in 
which they burrow. The " Ideas" op Locke, on 
the contrary, are " Operations" of the Mind 
itself: And he affirms that thinking is rather 
the "Motion" than the Essence of the Mind. 
With what justice, then, could it be said that, the 
^* Ideas " of Locke lead to the same inferences as 
the " Ideas " of Berkeley ? 

Mr. Hume's deduction, from Berkeley's Prin- 
ciples, was a palpable hit: Although Hume drew 
it more in the spirit of a Jester, than of a Philo- 
sopher ; and never for a moment believed in its 
truth ; which, indeed, stands self-confuted in his 
own text. In a word ; Hume's celebrated de- 
duction was NEVER worth A THOUGHT : And the 
only purpose it could ever serve was that of a Cry 
of ^*the Wolf,'' to frighten the reading Million 
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into a reception of Dr, Reid's Scheme of Per- 
ception : The consequence of which has been 
that, the Public Mind has 4)een wearied down to 
a dismal repose^ until Atheism (the Real Wolf) id 
actually howling at the door. 

Fully bent, as I acknowledge myself to be, upon 
unveiling to the general eye the great truth now 
under consideration ; I would not for a moment 
have it supposed, I aim at this by the aid of 
declamation : and far less by imputing improper 
motives to the School of Reid. I have not a 
doubt that Hume's Deduction from Berkeley's 
Principles did alarm Dr. Reid and others of his 
day.' But I nevertheless affirm that, a more 
contemptible quibble than Hume's deduction, 
(although it was a fair bit agaiilst the Visionary 
*' Ideas" of Berkeley) did never call up a smile 
in the face of a Philosopher. It ought to be 
enough to say, here, that, to apply Hume's De- 
duction to the " Ideas " of Locke is impos- 
sible. 

It is a most melancholy thing, if the public 
mind can suffer itself to be equally cold and dark 

^ It is not to be supposed, however, that ^/orm alone covld 
pfoduce the Theory of Reid. The fact is that, under his 
alarm. Dr. Reid happened to attend to Cheselden's case-of the 
Youth whom he had couched : and, profoundly misapprehend'- 
ing Cheselden's meanings he thereupon still continued 
WITH Berkeley to reject the Extension of our 
Sensations; while he rebelled against Berkeley in 
adopting the Extension of External Objects. Bat 
the full statement of this has been giTen in another place* 
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upon the real merits of this question, in an era 
when Nature is tortured to give up her secrets in 
the department of every Worm^ of every Weed, 
and every Shell, even by those who have no 
other view in such pursuits than to gratify what 
tiiey esteem, and may justly esteem, to be a 
liberal curio»ty. 

Of the mischief that must be produced by the 
circulation of Professor Stewart's assertion, which 
confounds tiie Greed of Locke with that of 
Berkeley ; I shall here offer only a single example; 
from which a judgment may be formed of the 
effect upon the reading public, of all the remarks,, 
of a similar tendency, which pervade the writings 
oi Mr* Stewart. 

In a Note, in the Second Volume of his EknientSj 
Second Edition^ Qvo. Chap. 1 . Sect. 3. page 10. 
Mr. Stewart observes as follows — " That Clarke. 
^ would took upon the Berkeleian Theory with 
" more &an common feelings of su^icion and 
" alarm, may be easily conceived, when it is le- 
^ collected Aat, by denying the independent ex* 
<^ istence of both Spaee and of Time, it put an end 
** at once to his celebrated argument— a priori^ — 
^ for the existence of God." 

Now, according to the confounding of the 
•* Ideas*' of Locke, with thie Idealism of Berkeley, 
Dr. Clarke ought to hate felt as much alarm at 
the '^ Ideaa" of Locke (which are those Ideas that 
I have put ia proof) as he justly did at the 
Idealism of Beckdey : And every incompet^a^i 
reader of Mr. Stewart's wntmgs would find in 
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tht8, and in other such commentaries, a sure traiii 
of pit-falls ; in which his imagination must be 
plunged, and himself for ever blinded to the 
truth of Locke's Creed : or, rather, he must be led 
for ever to avert his eyes from any salutary ex- 
amination of the subject. Whereas, the indisputable 
truth is that^ Clarke must have embraced the Laws 
of Primary Vision, as a most welcome confirmation 
of his Argument a priori for the existence of 
God ; since Space and Tim£ are^ alike, the Ne- 
cessary Theatre of Clarke's Argument and 
that of the Argument from the Laws of Vision. 

What, then, ought to prevent Churchmen, of a 
Philosophical cast, from now seizing upon the De- 
monstrated Ground which has thus been secured ? 
And while, upon the one hand, I can discern no 
reason to withhold this consummation ; it may be 
very important, upon the other, to point out the 
beautiful congruity of the Result of the Laws of 
Vision with Clarke's Argument ^/^nori. I think, I 
could not close these observations with the notice 
of any fact more impressive, or more stimulating. 

To offer here, in the first place, a Test, drawn 
from the Views of Clarke, of the truth of Locke's 
Principles ; and of the injustice which, I affirm, 
has been done the Latter, in having these con- 
founded with those of Berkeley ; I quote the 
following passage from Dr. Clarke, '^ On the 
AttributeSy' — who, as a Pneumatologist, was of 
the School of Locke, and one who wrote antecedent 
to the Philosophising of Reid. " Colours, Sounds, 
'* Tastes, and the like, are by no means effects 
Anal. VOL. ii. 3 b 
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<' arising from Mere Figure and Motion; there 
^* being nothing in Bodies themselves, the Objects 
^* of the Senses, that has any manner of similitude 
" to- any of these qualities ; but they are plainly 
'' Thoughts or Modifications of the Mind itself, 
** which is an Intelligent Being; and are not 

properly Caused, but only Occasioned^ by the 

Impressions of Figure and Motion." 

Upon this passage, now, I desire to put the 
question : What Writer of the School of Reid has 
fever written Mof^e Purely the Truth, of the Nature 
of our Ideas, than Clarke has herein done upon 
THE Principles of Locke ; or, written, more 
directly against the " Ideas" of Berkeley ? 

Have I, then, taken exception to the statement 
of ' Professor Stewart without very serious and 
lamentable cause ? Or, Will the Public Mind 
suffer itself to be paralysed by such a misconception, 
upon such a subject ? 

Let ns, next, listen to what Dr. Clarke says 
ferther in the same place, with regard to the 
Attributes of Mind. — " Nor will it help the Atheist 
** if we should grant that the Mind is nothing but 
" Matter. For, even supposing it to be Matter, yet 
*' he must needs confess it to be such MsXtev, as is 
" indued not only with Figure and Motion, 
^^ but also with the Quality of Intelligence and 
*^ Perception : And, consequently, as to the 
** present question, it will still come to the same 
''thing ; that Colours, Sounds, and the like, which 

are not qualities of Unintelligent Bodies, but 

Perceptions of Mind, can no more be caused 
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^^ by, or arise from, Mere Unintelligent Figure and 
** Motion, than Colour can be a Triangle, or 
" Sound a Square." 

Clarke ** On the Attributes," 
Seventh Ed. page 53 and 54; 

This View of the Subject agrees, so exactly, Vith 
the Conclusion resulting from the Laws of Vision, 
namely that. Since the Human Mind is Ex- 
tended All extended Substance must bb 
Mind ; that, I cannot too strongly commend the 
coincidence to the consideration of readers. While 
it is also duly to be had in notice that, most cer- 
tainly, I never calculated upon this Conclusion of 
Dr. Clarke, during the course of my own inves- 
tigation of the Phenomena of Colors; and, al- 
though I was, of course, aware of the concurrent 
nature of Clarke's Argument, I have only been 
called, here, to attend to the coincidence, by the 
assertion of Mr. Stewart that Locke's Principles 
afford a foundation for those of Berkeley^ 

Lamentable, indeed, will be the fate of the 
Subject, if it should fail to be resuscitated, from 
the death-like stillness in which it has been sunk, 
owing to a rooted tissue of misconceptions and 
to the want of general interest, either to understand 
its merits or to recognise even the most desirable 
ground for advancement, supposing any such to 
be actually had in evidence. 

During the times, and the scenes, which we have 
witnessed. Churchmen, of the highest cast, have 
deemed it expedient to descend into the arena 
of public controversy, with Atheistical Writers of 



\ 
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the least dignified description. The former, there- 
fore, win not think that any disrespect is intended 
them, when, as a common duty, in common 
cause, they are urged to examine, whether or not 
they possess a Bulwark which can protect the 
greatest of all Truths, against the raging of that 
Surge which otherwise, as occasion serves, will 
continue to inundate and destroy their fairest 
institutions. 



In fine, with regard to Grammar. It follows, 
from the Principles had in proof, that the Whole 
Subject involved in the Problem of Language 
consists in Three Kinds of Things — namdy — 
External Objects ; — Ideas ; — and Words, — 
which last may be called Representatives of 
Ideas : in which Enumeration, it will be observed. 
Breves or Signs of Signs are not included ; — 
these last being not Signs of Ideas, but only Signs 
of Words. 
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SECTION THIRD. 



OF THE NATURE OF NAMES OR TERMS, BOTH PARTICULAR 
AND GENERAL : AND OF THE PROCESS OF REASONING, IN 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF EACH KIND— NECESSITY OF SPACE 
FOR ALL SUBSTANCE ALL SUBSTANCE MIND. 



We have seen, in the course of what was stated 
in the First Section of this Chapter, that, according 
to the almost universal doctrine of the Nominalists, 
Words are held to be Signs of Ideas not in the 
same sense that is ascribed to the Word — Sign — 
in the Vocabulary of the Natural Philosopher ; 
— that is to say they are not considered as being 
Antecedents, which lead us to expect Come- 
quenis ; or Consequents, which lead us to infer 
Antecedents ; — but, on the contrary, it is confident- 
ly upheld that, Words are (at least during any 
operation of reasoning) no less than Substitutes 
for the Objects to which they may be afterwards 
referred, or, rather, for which they may be after- 
wards exchanged. 

By what means this View of the Subject came 
to be so prevalent, as it now is, appears to me to be 
a very surprising fact. At any rate, and notwith- 
standing all the weight of authority by which it is 
supported, I cannot refrain from hazarding a state- 
ment which will present a very extensive deviation 
from it. 
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First, therefore, I lay it down, as a position 
which must stand, or fall, according to the rea- 
sonings by which I propose to support it, that 
Names, in Language, whether Particular or Ge- 
neraly are Signs only in the Same Sense that is 
ascribed to this Term in the Vocabulary of the 
Natural Philosopher, that is, in the Same Sense 
only as Smoke is said to be a Sign of Fire, and 
Impulse a Sign of Motion. In other words ; I 
affirm that, Names serve as Merb Antecedents, 
which call up in the Mind of a Reader, or a 
Hearer, the Ideas which have been, to his know- 
ledge, annexed to these Marks; While, upon the 
other hand, they serve as Consequents, which 
lead a Reader, or a Hearer, to infer that the Ideas 
which they denote have previously been in the 
Mind of a Speaker y or Writer. 

Secondly. In consequence of calling up the 
conception of Ideas, (in virtue of their being the 
Remembered Marks of these Ideas,) Names be- 
come, in a certain sense, and to a certain extent, 
what may very allowably be called Representa- 
tives of these Ideas. For certain it is that, by 
KEEPING Sight of these Marks, along with the 
Ideas of which they are the Marks, we vastly ac- 
celerate the process of thinking ; which, without 
their aid, would be extremely slow and tedious : 
Although I shall demonstrate, in the case of Very 
Many Classes, what is already admitted by the 
Nominalists themselves with regard to Single Inr 
dividuals, — namely — that, we can reason upon 
these, in innumerable cases, and to a very large 
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extent, without the use of Any Name or Repre- 
sentative of them whatever. 

Thirdly. Besides this, also, I must equally 
affirm that, it is never true, in any case, however 
General the Object, or however abstruse or re- 
moved it may be from our immediate apprehension, 
it is never true that a Name serves, (agreeably 
vnth the doctrine of the Nominalists,) as a Sub- 
stitute for Any Object, for which it may be 
afterwards exchanged. For the utmost that Any 
Name, or Sign, in Such case can do, is to serve, 
for the time being, as an Imperfect Sort of 
Representative of Some Indefinite Object; 
which, although we cannot at the moment con- 
ceive it definitely y does nevertheless exist in our 
Conception as a Vague Notion of Something, 
to which the Name all along refers: And, hence, 
the Name can in strictness be no more than a 
Remembrancer of this Something : // cannot be 
a Substitute for it, (as the Nominalists main- 
tain it is,) because it can never keep the Indefi- 
nite Notion OF THIS SoMETHiNG/rom occuftfing 
our imagination along with the Sign in question. In 
a word ; I affirm that, whenever the Sign X, or Zi, 
is employed in an algebraical process ; we annex 
to this Symbol a Vague Notion of Something to 
which it refers, in a way analogous to the Notion 
which mankind form of the Nature of Substance, 
which all men entertain as being the basis of 
Accidents^ but which no man could ever define : 
And, upon this ground, I assert that, the Symbol 
X, or Z, is NOT exclusively the Object of our 
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reasoning in any such algebraical process. But the 
Case, now in question, is an extreme case : And 
we have a Whole Field of Other Cases, which come 
between, and must be considered accordingly. 



First, therefore, it is particularly proper we 
should examine the case which has been chosen 
by Professor Stewart. And, herein, I apprehend 
the real truth of the matter to be that, when a shop* 
man has written the Name of Gloves on the out- 
side of a Parcel of Such Wares ; or, has attached 
a G/ove to the Parcel, in order to serve for the 
fiame purpose ; this Sign is Not a Sign for the 
Shopman to reason upon, with respect to the 
Articles in question : On the contrary, it is only a 

&gn to DIRECT HIM WHERE HE MAY FIND these 

Goods, whenever he happens to want them, in the 
course of trade. In so far, therefore, as it serves 
in this office, the Sign certainly may, and usually 
does, discharge the Shopman's mind of all thought 
of these Particulars ; and, thereby, it enables him 
to attend exclusively to his other business. But 
the moment a customer demands a Pair of Gloves ; 
and the Shopman places his hand upon the Par- 
cel, in order to exhibit the contents ; and while 
he is yet untying the string ; he, in all probability, 
CEASES to think of either the Name of Gloves, or of 
Any One Glove, as the being a Sign of the Whole 
Number enclosed in the Parcel ; and he thinks of 
the Whole Assemblage of Gloves, which, of 
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course^ I here sappose him to have seen^ or handled^ 
or at least imagined^ before. 

With a view to thisWhole Assemblage, moreover, 
he will employ a variety oi So-called General Reason- 
ings ; and come to as many General Conclusions. 
Thus he will reason that, — Every Glove in the 
Parcel is a Thing made to Jit and protect a hand ; — 
that, Every One of them was made in Limerick^ or 
in Woodstock; — that, All of them are the produce 
of One Manufactory ; — and— that. Every Pair 
must bring him in Haifa Crown. To pretend in 
this case that, the Shopman, for a moment, loses 
sight of his own weal so far as to reason upon 
Any One Glove^ any more than upon the Na?ne of 
Glove^ when he is earnestly concerned for the fate 
of Every Individual Pair, and Glove, in the 
Parcel ; is what I do not think any competent 
person will ever attempt, after the matter is duly 
placed in his attention to its real merits. And, at 
any rate, when we cofne to examine the other and 
similar cases, which will be stated for farther illus- 
tration of the Subject, it must set the matter in a 
point of view which I do not apprehend is likely 
to be controverted . 

In order, however, to leave no room here for any 
doubt arising from ambiguity of expression ; I 
affirm that, when a Shopman is reasoning upon a 
Dozen of Pairs of Gloves, he does not ^^ identify 
them ally' as One Glove, in his imagination : On 
the contrary, he contemplates them as being So 
Many Distinct and Different Concrete 
Masses of Similar Attributes; Each and 
Anal. VOL. ii. 3 c 
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Every Mass of which forms One Individual Ob- 
ject OF HIS REAsoNiNQ. And be applies All the 
Various General Conclusions, which he forms con* 
cerning them, to Every Different Individual 
Mass, alike, of the Whole Dozen of Pairs : In 
doing which, moreover, I say, he may, and often 
DOES, completely lose Sight of their Name ; 
and may reason upon their Nature alone, — 
that is upon the Different Masses of Similar 
Attributes — according to his conception of 
them. 

Such do I confidently apprehend to be the 
real process of what is called General Reason- 
ing, in the Case of Every Assemblages of. 
Classed Objects actually perceived; and 
this, too, whether perceived all at once ; or only in 
succession. 

Professor Stewart, in the view which he has 
taken of the Subject, has. coiifoqnded two very 
different cases ;— namely — a Class of Objects ac^ 
tually perceivedy remembered^ or imagined ; -—-^Lsid 
a Definition, signified by a Name, which Defini- 
tion happens to be that of a Genus, or Species, 
whose Nature comes not within the grasp of our Con- 
ceptiqn at the moment of our reasoning upon it. These 
two cases are at least so far different with re- 
spect to the Intellectual processes to which they 
give rise in the mind, that, it must be admitted,, 
as has been already provided in the Third Position 
laid down, That we are apt to consider the 
Sign or Representative as being the Object of our 
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reasoning. But it must nevertheless be insisted 
upon that, even in this case, the grand tenet of 
the Nominalist is not strictly true : For if we 
examine the state of our own mind at such time, 
we shall find that we always refer either a Defini- 
tion or its Name to Something beyond it : 
although ^we cannot describe, nor conceive, this 
Something. 

Mr. Stewart, in summing up this portion of his 
speculations, says — ^^ I cannot perceive a single 
^^step of the understanding, which implies any 
'^ thing more than the Notion of Number and the* 
^^ use of a common name." Now, I think, I might 
be safe to put the question to any Tradesman ia 
London, Whether, when a Shopman is displaying 
a Paper of Gloves, he thinks of Nothing but of 
Number and of the Name of Gloves? 

In this case it is to be objected that, Mr. 
Stewart has expressed himself in a ipanner al- 
together deficient in explkitness. fiut, in the first 
place, if it was his meaning to say that, he 
perceived no step of the understanding, except the 
Notion of Number, and this Notion applied to 
Several Different Individual Objects of 
OUR Perception, (which is the real ti'uth of nature 
in such processes) then, I alffirm, it is a manifest 
contradiction op itself when he asserts that 
in such case we can only think of a CommOn Name, 
since \^e think at the same time of All the In- 
DiviDUALS under it. 

And if, upon the other hand, Mr. Stewart could 
mean that, in such case, we can only entertain the 
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Notion of Number in Abstract, (without attach- 
ing this Notion to the Individuals of a Class,) and, 
to this, can meixly add the Sign of a Common 
Name ; then, I affirm, he argues in the face of one 
of the most certain facts in nature : For, I conG- 
dently insist that, the Name never discharges a 
Shopman's mind of Any of the Individuals which 
he is contemplating when he is selling a Number 
of Gloves. In vending his Articles, for example, 
the Shopman contemplates the Nature op a 
Glove in a Thing with long fingers, — and 
the Nature of Another Glove in Another 
Thing with shorter fingers, — and the Nature 
OF A Third Glove in a Third Thing with still 
SHORTER FINGERS ; — and so on, throughout the 
Whole Number of Gloves: And, although the 
things thus classed are unequals in the length of 
fingers ; yet they are still contemplated as being, 
in certain of their attributes. So many equal and 
DISTINCT Individuals, to which, the Shopman 
applies One Same Set of Equal Conclusions — 
namely — their Place of Manufacture ; — their 
Quality ; — their Price ; — &c, 

I do not myself think that, the real nature of the 
Subject can be rendered more manifest, by any 
addition of examples in illustration of it. But, 
as my own view of it appears so extensively to 
<:ontradict those which uniformly now prevail ; I 
shall furnish those which follow : though this 
with a view to render the f^ct familiar to readers; 
rather than with any belief that the truth can be 
rendered more certain. 
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Having, in the example already afforded, exhi- 
bited the fact in the case of a Number of Indivi- 
dual Objects perceived all at O^e Same Time ; 
I shall, previously to offering other examples of 
this kind, afford an instance of the Same General 
Fact in a Case of perceiving Any Number of Such 
Objects AT Successive Times, 

If then, for example, we had cast an hundred 
Musquet Bullets, successively in a Mould ; and 
had applied One of the Bullets in question 
to the Mouth of a Musquet, and found that it 
fitted ; we should, in this case, form One General 
Conclusion — namely — that All the Bullets 
*must fit the Same Musquet : And this we should 
do, NOT because we make the Name {of a Ball) 
serve^as the Object of our General Conclusion ; 
and, quite as little because we take Any One of 
the Balls, or even the Mould itself, as a Re- 
presentative of the Hundred Balls in question ; 
but merely because we apply the Same Notion of 
Attributes, including Size, to Every One of 
the Balls distinctly and individually, and, 
(from a recollection of the experiment,) that it 
attaches to Every One of themjndependently of 
Every Other, insomuch that, nothing could be 
more untrue than to affirm that we take Any One 
of the Ball« to represent Any of the Others, any 
more than we take the Name of Ball to represent 
the Whole Hundred Balls* And, in like man- 
ner, when we have gathered all the Hundred Balls 
ipto a Heap ; or» spread them out on a Surface ; 
I suppose no person will deny that, we should 
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STILL contemplate them as a Number of Dis-^ 
TiNCT Individual Balls or Objects^ to 
Every One op which, alike, we might apply 
the various general conclusions in question ? 

Collaterally with this View of the Subject, I 
observe, we might, certainly, make any one of the 
Balls ; or, even, the Mould in which it was cast ; 
serve as a Representative of the Whole Number, in 
so FAR as to be certain that, whatever should be 
truly affirmed of the Representative must apply 
equally to the Things represented. But the error 
of the Nominalist consists in this : namely — He 
affirms that, either the Common Name of the Class ; 
or, else, Some One Individual of the Class ; forms 
the Object of our reasoning upon the Class, — 
even when the Class itself is present ; and 
that, this Object, of necessity, keeps the Class 
OUT OF OUR Sight : Whereas, I confidently 
insist that. Any Such Representative, in the case 
OF Any Number of Objects actually per- 
ceived, OR remembered, or conceived, does 
NOT keep the represented Objects out of our 
sight, or memory : Or, to speak far more correctly. 
Any Nam^, or Individual, of a perceived Class is 
NOT, in strictness, a REPRESENTATIVE AT ALL 
of that Class. And this constitutes one of the 
principal differences, in opinion, between the 
Nominalists and myself, upon this subject. 



To proceed, now, to the Other examples, which 
were proposed for the illustration of the Subject. If 



% tumult were excited among a mob of pardons ; 
and^ if a Magistrate were to harangue them, in order 
tfi allay it ; he might, in this case, address them as 
Men, or as Country-Men : but the next mo- 
ment he would, in all probability, forget both 
THESE Names, and would contemplate Only 
Human Nature, as it stands before him indivi- 
dualised INTO A NtJMBER OF DiSTINCT CON- 
CRETE Masses, and forming so many different 
THOUGH Similar Individual Objects. And 
to these Distinct Concrete Masses of Human 
Attributes he would address his Reasonings^ and 
his Conclusions^ immediately, — that is to Each 
AND Every One of Them, alike. Thus, he 
would utter d^ Promise^ or a Threat; an Ejcpedient^ 
or a Reflection ; directed alike to Every One of 
the Men within his hearing. And, at the same 
time, he would not think at all of Any Generic, 
or Specific Name; but would discern and watch 
fte Countenance of Every Different In- 
dividual of the Group, in order to furnish himself 
with a general conclusion with regard to the bent 
of the mob. If the majority of the Number 
OF Countenances, which he surveys, should 
prove pacific ; be will conclude he has carried his 
point: But, if the contrary; he will then draw 
his conclusion that, the law must be put in force. 

I have related the foregoing and following ex- 
amples with a view to illustrate a Principle, which 
I shall now lay down, and which Qiakes in a 
peculiar degree against the Doctrine of the No- 
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minalism ; — ^namely — that, whensver we are 
DEEPLY INTERESTED in Any NumbcT of Perceived 
Similar Objects, we are extremely apt to lose 
RECOLLECTION of their Specific Name^ and to con- 
template them in their Conceived Nature or 
Attributes, without thinking of their Common Ap^ 
pellatUmy although a recollection of this their Com- 
mon Name may sometimes incidentally occur to 
us during the process. In point of fact, I belieye, 
there is nothing more frequent, in the most ordinary 
cases of reasoning upon a Number of Perceived 
Similar Objects^ than, at many moments, to 
FORGET their Specific Name, and think of the 
Objects themselves alone. I proceed, therefore, to 
examples of this case, taken from the most ordi- 
nary situations. 

If a Carman were driving his Team; (and, of 
course, he had been, for a length of time, more in- 
terested in the Instincts or Nature of his 
Qorses, than in their Common Name ;) and if, in 
this case, he had occasion to crack his whip, with 
a view to excite the exertion of his Horses ; then, 
it is manifest, this crack of his whip would be the 
Sign of a General Conclusion in him ; and 
the question now is. What would be the Ob- 
ject of this Greneral Conclusion ? To this ques- 
tion, the Nominalist must reply ; it is the Com- 
mon Name of Horse : or, otherwise, it must be 
Some One Horse of the Team. But this answer 
would be most certainly, and most glaringly, in 
opposition to the real fact : Because it is impos- 
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sible to dotibt that^ if the Team consists of Four 
Horses, the Driver will certainly conclude that 
Every One op the Four will be intimidated, and 
will attend to the Common Signal given : And, 
in all probability, he may crack his whip — (that is 
employ his General Sign — ) a Dozen of times 
without once thinking of the Name of Horse ; his 
whole imagination being occupied by the Nature 
OF A Horse, as it stands here divided into 
Four Separate Concrete Masses. 

In like manner ; if an Image Boy were jostled 
in the street ; and his whole cargo of merchandise 
thrown down and destroyed ; he would, in this 
case, not think of the Name of Image ; nor 
yet would he take a Headless Venus, or a Muti-^ 
lated Mars, as a Representative of all the Other 
Goddesses 'and Heroes of his Stock: But he 
would reason that, Every One of his Images^ 
ALIKE, is Broken ; and that, the sum he shall get 
for Every One of them,ALiKE, h Nothing. They 
are, to him, all Equal Objects in the Attribute of 
hem% destructible ; and, also^ in that of being acr 
lually destroyed. 

Thirdly. If a Fruiterer perceive that, a Basket 
of his Peaches is in a state which will not -keep 
from destruction during another day ; he will not 
dwell upon the Name of Peach; nor will he 
take Any One Peach, for the Object of his Gene-i 
ral Conclusions : But he will take Every Indivi-^ 
Anal. vol. ii* 3 d 
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DUAL Peach in the Basket to form his Object. 
And the certain proof thathe will do this is, that, 
if he, discern Any One, or More, of the Peaches to 
be in a sound state, he will set them apart from the 
Class in question. Thus, if the case were doubtful, 
or of a mixed nature, he would set about a^ new 
PROCESS OF CLASSIFICATION : And, having set 
apart so many Sound Peaches, he would conclude 
that Every One of these Individuals is an 
article for One Same Market^ or Customer; and that 
Every One of them will bring him in an Equal Sum 
- — namely — Sia^-Pence. At the same time, also, he 
would conclude that,. his Profit upon Every 
One of them, alike, will be the Same, namely 
Three-Pence. Will any person pretend to affirm, 
when a Fruiterer, has picked . out some dozens of 
Sound Peaches from a Basket,.thathe does not fix 
his memory^ and imagination, upon Every Peach 
which he has selected ; and, thereupon, form his 
conclusion of their So-called Common Value? In 
pointing to such a Garbled Basket of Peaches ; and 
pricing them at Six Shillings the Dozen ; Will any 
one pretend that, he does not rivet his thoughts to 
HAVING PICKED OUT EvERY One of them ? And, 
if he remember that, a few of them are specked ; 
Will it be .pretended that, he does not think of 
them as being liable to be. rejected ? 
. What, then, becomes of the Doctrine that the 
ftuiterer, the Image Boy, orthe Omtor. is obliged 
to taKe a Common Name, or Any One. Individual 
of a Class, for his Object, in Every case of General 
Reasoning ? 
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But it is upon* the ground of So-called 
Abstract Number,— aground therefore to which 
I now proceed, — that the Doctrine of Nominalism 
must meet with its most signal objection ; — not that 
the result can be at all more conclusive upon this 
ground ; but only that it is more neat and beauti- 
ful, in its being divested of the usual adjunct con- 
siderations, than that of any usual case of a Con'*- 
CRETE Object. This ground, moreover, is remark- 
able as being that which has been chosen, .by Mr. 
Stewart, as the purest foundation whereon to build 
theSpeculation of Nominalism : For, he says,^ — "or 
*^ to take an example^ still more apposite to our pre- 
'^ sent purpose, like the phrases one thousand, or 
** one million, when considered merely as simple 
" units entering into the composition of a numeri- 
** calsum." 

Here, therefore, in the First place, I humbly con- 
ceive, Mr*^ Stewart must be at some loss for an 
answer, if we should ask him ; In the case of as- 
suming each of the two Sums — ** One Thousand'' — 
and " One MiUion''-— to be a ** Simple Unit" in 
a numerical sum ; By what means are we to f>i^^ 
tinguish between this One Thousand and One 
Million, in our understanding ? 

I can have little fear in answering to this ques- 
tion that. Any Such Distinction is impos- 
sible. And I suppose that, according to Mr. 
Stewart's assumption, the Several Sums— One,— 
and One Hundred, — and One Thousand,— and 
One Million, — must All of them be Equal 
Sums in our conception. Dr. Reid has, I think, 
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jocosely observed that, the **punctum stans** of 
the Ancients was putting a Spoke into the Wheel 
of Time with a vengeance. And I conceive that» 
this identification, by Mr. Stewart, of Thousands, 
and of Millions, into Simple Units Each^ 
would fix the Science of Arithmetic in a manner 
no less notable. How another person's Intellect 
is constructed, is not for me to say : But,^ when- 
ever Tthink of One Million, or One Thousand, I 
have in my conception a Great Multitum of 
Distinct Simple Units ; and not merely One 
Simple Unit : And, if I had not this, I am certain^ 
I could not tell One Million from the Number 
One. If any person will tell me that, the Differ- 
ence between the Two Names can set me 
right, WITHOUT ANY Difference in my Con- 
ception ; I could only smile at this mystery* I 
leave it, therefore, to others, to judge for them- 
selves. 

• 

If Mr. Stewart would ask, in return, How we can 
distinguish a Multitude of Distinct So-called Ab- 
stract Units, in our conception ; seeing, he Would 
perhaps affirm that, there is No Mabk to render 
Any One of these Different from Another? 1 an- 
swer : There is a Mark for this use ; although it is 
not generally recognised : And this Mark is a 
Sen»e op Repetition of Units. Whenever I dis- 
tinguish between the So-called Abstract Number 
One and Any Larger Number, 1 conceive Unitif to 
be repeated as many times, less one, a& the Number 
in question contains it : And this is the Mark 
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to distingBish One, from One Thousand, in the 
case under consideration. By this Mark I can 
as certainly discriminate between Ten and a 
Hundred, as if there were a guinea, or an acre 
of land, attached to Every Unit of these Numbeni. 
The Story of Nature, in this case, is told in the 
language of simplicity worthy of philosophic 
truth in the account which is given of the Subject 
by Locke : And, although he confines his account, 
I think, to Ordinary Concretes ; I may affirm 
that, a Sense of Repetition in the Mind is a 
Barrier of Adamant against the confounding of 
Units, in So-called Abstract, 

To furnish, now, an answer to the question 
which has been finally put by Professor Stewart ; 
I may safely affirm, upon a full conviction result- 
ing from such examples as have been stated, that 

we CERTAINLY CAN REASON, WITHOUT ANY SiGN, 

upon Any Number of Estimated Similar 
Objects which we at any time either percewcj or 
remember^ or imagine^ provided only that our Con* 
ception of the Individuals of this Number be Clear 
and Distinct vnth regard to their Estimated Naturef 
in their Separate Concrete Masses. 

And, in like manner, it has been shown that, 
we can reason upon what are called Abstract 
Numbers themselves: As a final test of which, 
it may be observed here, that, when we think 
of the Abstract Number Four ; and reason with 
regard to Its Equality to Twice Two; it 
must be impossible to execute this process of the 
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Understanding if we confounded the Four Units 
of the First Number, or the Two Units of the 
Second, into One " Simple Unit" in our concep- 
tion. Nor can it affect the Generic truth of this 
arp^ment^ although Larger Numbers in Abstract 
cannot be reasoned upon without Words, or Sym- 
bols, to denote them. 

With regard to Abstract Number, however, it is 
fNToper to insist that, it is a thing impossible ; 
and the supposition of it is altogether absurd : 
For Number is Nothing but a Relative Attri* 
BUTE ; and Every Attribute must have a Subject. 
Accordingly, therefore. While we have no other, 
or More Pure^ method of conceiving Mere Num- 
ber, than by a Mental Repetition of Units; this f^ery 
Act of Repetition is a concreting act ; and it con- 
verts Every One of the Units into Concrete Num- 
ber. . Now it is for the Nominalist to observe 
that, the Acts of Repeating the Units, of Any 
Supposed Abstract Number, are most mani- 
festly FATAL to Mr. Stewart's assumption that, 
we " identify'* Every Unit in a Thousand, or a 
Million, into One Simple Unit. And, although we 
certainly do not actually perform the operation 
of repeating the Units, in any lai^e numerical sum, 
it is nevertheless certain that we must suppose 
the repetition as being performed, or, else, there is 
no possible way of conceiving a Thousand to differ 
from Tew, or One. It is by this Potential Repe- 
tition, ALONE, that the Science of Arithmetic? can 
be acquired : And, without it, that Science could 
only be acquired in so far as we could employ a 
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Number of conceived Single Units, Each One of 
them attached tp some Visible, or Tangible Object, 
such as a Shell, a Peqi, or a Grain of Com. 

As additional examples, here, with regard to 
Objects in Concrete; it may be suggested that, 
when we are deeply interested in contemplating a 
Number of Veri/ Simple Similar Objects, such, for 
example, as a Number of Cannon Balls of One 
Same Mould, — a Number of Pin Holes in a Card, 
— Similar Spots in a Pattern, — Similar Panes in a 
Chess Board, or Window, — or Any Such Class 
of Things; — we frequently lose recollection, not 
only of their Specific Name, but also that they hate 
A Name at all: And yet, all the while. Who 
will pretend, to affirm that we do hot apply to 
them a Variety of Conclusions, in what is called 

*' COMMON ?" . 

The case of Any Such Class of Individuals id 
nothing different from that of a Single Individual, 
when contemplated in similar circumstances.. And 
here, on account of its real importance in deter-^ 
mining what is the True Structure of our Intellec- 
tual Constitution, in this department of it, I would 
repeat the suggestion which has been offered that, 
in cases of deep interest, we are extremely 

PRONE TO CONTEMPLATE ObJECTS IN. THEIR ES? 

TiMATED Nature, and not by their. Names ; 
although I do not intend to affirm that we do so 
exclusively, at all times; because . the >c6ntrary ip 
often the fact. ; To take.an example, ;f?«/, from an 
Individual Object: How oftendo we find ourselves 
either actually contemplating, or thinking upon^ a 
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justly beloved Person^ iti their Compages of known 
Attributes ; in doing which, we become so com- 
pletely absorbtdy that we never once think of either 
the Proper y or the Specific Name of the Object : 
And, if any accident call up a Name ; it, not 
unfrequently, interrupts the mood in which we had 
been entranced . When we are thus engrossed by 
the contemplation of Innumerable Exercises of a 

. Cluster of Virtues, wliich command our admiration 
and throw the lustre of rare accidental accom- 
panying endowments into shade; What Philo- 
sopher will affirm to us that, we can think of the 
SUBJECT of these Attributes neve^, e^rcept through 
the Medium of a Name ? 

A^ it is with Single Objects ; so it is with a 
Plurality, provided only that, the interest we 
take in them be equally deep. When the Vo- 
luptuary, whose mind is in his drink, is occu- 
pied with the indulgence of his taste; Will any 
one affirm that he thinks continually of the Object 
through either the Generic Name of Wine, or 
^e Speafic Name of Any Particular Wine ? On 

the contrary ; Can there be iany doubt of the fact 
that, lie calculates upon Some Indefinite Number 
of Times he shall delight his palate, in gulping 
his liquor : with regard to the Whole Number 
of which he will, by anticipation, draw this 
General Conclusion — ^nainely — that Each and 
EvBRlr Gulp will afford him Distinct and Separate 
delight? The Repetitions of the pleasurable im-^ 
pression, and Some Conclusions with regard to 

' them collectively, both Future and Past, will 
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ilniMi cdiitiiiUaUy occupy this man's mind, 
dtilAng tins whole 6f hin debauch : whil6 the pro- 
bability fe ^ftt^ htt ttlitf Hot think of Aht Name 
df tto OftHs^, ttilc tloies, dttribg the sitting. 



In fine. I ttppnebfettd that the Doctrine of 
Nominalism has been isihewn^ in the coti^ of a 
sufficient analysis of CMeS^ io be ttio^t certainly 
without any foundation in the Nature of our Men- 
tal OdnstltHfiofli Nor do I think it can be dis^iuted 
thsit the Loe^le w SieKci, in this Department, will 
be in A very defebiiire itate^ uiitU the Real Prin* 

dples of the Subject sbbll be generally recegnited. 



Tbd foUoWii^ general observiltions ai^ sup- 
plied here^ in the hope that thejr may tetid mattH 
riaUy ijo the amendment of the views whieh haVe 
hefetofore prevailed. 

1. ElTHERiADEflNITIOH^Or a GfiWERALNAMil 

which is the ^i^^tf DefihttioA.; Whefther it be 
taken in the sense of the GoNCEPTuAiist^ oi^ id 
thai of the Nominalist ; dike cmfdunds All the 
Individ nals^ of Any Glass^ into One Single Indi^ 
vklual. In this case, ther^<»ie, it is manifestly 
absurd for the Nominalist to reason against the 
certain absurdity of the Conceptualist : For, In 
what is it more irratioilat to affirm that we can 
c<mceive a Continuous General Idea, than to 
Anal. VGL« »• S £ 
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affirm, with Mr. Stewart, that Any Number of 
Glassed Articles, contemplated by a Shopman^ 
may all be identified in his mind, as being One 
Simple Unit? In each case, alike, the Mind 
can contemplate Only One Simple Unit. 
And I confidently apprehend that, this is a most 
glaring contradiction of the Nominalist's own posi- 
tion that Every General Idea is made up of the 
Ideas of a Number of Particulars. 

2. Either, AD£FiNiTioN,oraG£NERALNAHE, 
is NOT EITHER a SUBSTITUTE, or m strictncss alLE^ 
PRESENTATiVE, of Any Class of Objects. , On the 
contrary, it is Merely a Common Measure of All 
the Individuals in its Class, in precisely the same 
sense as a Vessel called a Gallon, or a Quart, 
is the Common Measure of Every Individual Quan- 
tity of Fluid, or Grain, which it has meted off! 
Consequently, therefore, either a Definition, or 
a General Name standing for it. No more keeps the 
Individuals of Any Class out of our apprehension, 
during any act of reasoning which we are carry- 
ing on with regard to this Class, than the Yard-* 
Rule of a Draper keeps the Individual Yards of 
a Piece of Shirt-Cloth out of our view, when 
he is running the former along the selvedge of th^ 
latter, in order to ascertain how many Yards are 
in the Piece. 

: 3. Every Individual, in Any Class of Objects, is 
to be regarded as a Quantity : and this quantity 
as being meted off by that Logical Measure 
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called a Definition. And although, in innumer^ 
able classes, the Individual Quantities may ap- 
pear to us to have No Natural Separation ; as, for 
example. Any Quantity of Space, such as a 
Foot, or a Mile, has No Natural Separation from 
the Other Parts of Space ; — ^whereas the Quan- 
tity called a Man, — an Idea, — or a Doctrine, 
— ^is obviously separated from Every Other Indi- 
vidual of its Class ; — it is nevertheless true that a 
Mile, or a Foot, of Space is, in a logical sense, a 
Distinct and Separate Individual of itself. And 
Every Thing which we may class, whether real 
or only fictitious, must be considered in the same 
manner^ 

4. A Definition may be considered as being 
the Proper Name of a Class : And a General 
Name as being the Pronoun of a Definition : 
For Every Philosophical Proper Name must be a 
Name Descriptive of the Object which it stands 
for, as 1 have shewn in the Section of Pronouns : 
And it is self-evident that, a Common Name 
stands, Pronominally^ for a Definition. 

5« Definitions, like Ordinary Measures, 
are Some of them appropriate to One Sort of 
Quantity ; and Some to Several Different Sorts. 
Thus, As a Milk Pailj a Tea Catty, or a Snuff 
Box, will call up no other conception in the 
Mind, than that of Milk, or Tea, or Snuff; so the 
Definition, or the Name, of Man will. call up 
no conception but that of a Human Being. While, 
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on the other hs^d ) m » Hogshead, or P^k Mcamre, 
may call up the id^ of a Quantity^ eitb» of Beer, 
or of i^ndy; of Pean^ or of Qeaps^j $p the 
Definition, orthe Name, ^Amml IQ^ ei^eite the 
eonceptioB of either a Man, a Home, o? a Dog. 

N«w there is no Milk Majld, w> Fwineir, and no 
Fhiloftopher, who will ever ^iflGirm that, a Milk 
Fail, or a Peck Measure, vhra it is ^w^yeA^ 
can ever keep out of our contemplation the Ivf- 
DIVIDUAL QyANTiTi:^ of the Milk, or the Grain, 
mhich is meted out by this contrivance. When 
the Proprietcei^ of a Fmit Borrow is ngkeaauring 0% 
lo a Customer, a I>oisen Piots of her ^^ Fine Ripe 
Currants ;" Will it for a moment be affirmed that, 
either of the Contracting Parties discbarges their 
ImaginatiQA ojf th« Nuiubev of Indi^^lw4 Pinta of 
Fruit meted off ; v\^Ji^es her (miff^m, emh^^ 
upon ^ Pkvte* Pot which ser^e^, in this; case, 
as a DbfinitiIon ^i the Clasfii % }jst hiA ei^^ 
el the I^^s coun(t wong, but Ovn, of the!^(um.- 
ber; And yte should soon see w^beth^r tiiey ^ 
tli^ir imagination upojn the MEAstinE,or upon, the 
Number of iNDiTiD^Ai^Si Hi^AsvaEXK 

& Ik «([Ri!Cfr v«$fi ; all tl^t a I>eimtioxk can do 

ia to PXBFORlf THE 0>FFK3£. OM A.N EmVTY Pot, QT 

an Ui^ocou^tED Me^ure^ : which i& M^rb&y ':1a 
^AJAs u?^ T]EiiB OoNCEPXiQJii of ludiitidyu^ that 

EITHER HAXE BEEN, Or ONLY MAY BE| actya% 

METED OFF by it A Defintoiom; therei^re, is 

NOT ONLY NOT A SUBSTITI^TE : but it IS NOT A 

Representative; although we may, for the sake 
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of conv^ence, be allowed to call it such. It is a 
Sign, in the Same Sense as Smoke is a Sign of 
FirCy and Motion is a Sign of Impulse ; that is, ft 
is an Antecedent, which leads us to expect a 
Consequent ; and a Consequent, which leads 
us to infer an Antecedent. 

7. Ev^y Definition, like Every Other CommoA 
Measure, implies a Number of Distinct Indi^i- ' 
duals as being separately contemplated in its very 
supposition, as truly as Every Name of a Tri- 
angle implies the contemplation of Three Different 
Angles. And, along with this, it is to he noted 
ths^, Some Conceived Difference of Spao», 
or of Time, is necessary to the Conception ef 
Each of the Distinct Individuals of Evei^ Class 
of Ofagects ; For it has been shewn that, oar 
attaching Every Unit of a Number to a Mental 
Act of Repetition is the Least Concrete, and 
Most Abstract, Sort of Number that is eon* 
ceivable. 

8. A Class of Individuals (it is manifest) needs 
not he, and in most cases actually is not, made up 
of Individuals that are either Altogether Equak, or 
that we estimate as being such : On the contrary?, 
Classes of Objects, in most cases, are supposed to 
be equals in Some OnCy or More Only, of their At* 
tributes. When, therefore, we reason upon Siich 
Classes of Objects, as these, we reason in ab- 
stract. But such Partial consideration of 
Objects doesnoti in the least, give f6l^ldation to 
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the Creed of the Conceptualist — uaniely — ^that 
Any Attribute^ such, for example, as that of Trian- 
gularity^ runs continuously through Any Plurality 
of Objects. We can certainly consider a Triangle, 
so far forth only as it is Triangular : But if we 
contemplate Any Two^ or A^y Two Million, of 
Unlike Triangles, in this One respect of Triangula- 
rity ; we must contemplate Two, or Two Millions, of 
f)istinct and Separate Masses or Individuals of Tri- 
angularity : which Two, or Two Millions, of Ob- 
jects will be mathematically equals to each other; but 
they must, as certainly, be Every One of them Dif- 
ferent, in its Own Proper Individuality, by being 
viewed as residing in Some Imagined Concrete Triangle 
standing in Space, by itself The case of Triangles 
is nothing different from that o{ Gloves, or Stockings : 
in which latter, we view the Nature of a Ghve in 
la Number of Different Concrete Masses of Objects, 
differing considerably from One Another in Size, 
in Shape, and in Texture. 

As for the supposition that. Mathematical Sub- 
jects do not require, nor admit, of being Considered 
in Concrete ; it is absurd beyond expression. In 
what way, for example, could we conceive the 
Two Triangles of Euclid's Fourth Proposition, if 
we did not consider them as being in Two Different 
Parts of Space, before we proceed to the supposed 
act of putting them together ? But if Mathematical 
Subjects are, (as Dr. Reid affirms them all to be,) 
Abstract Subjects, or Objects ; they certainly 
can neither require, nor admit of, any conceivable 
Scite in Space : Because, All Abstract Subjects 
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are acknowledged to be out of the Pale of Time» 
and of Space. 



To SUM UP, Mew, 



1. 



NAMES are not the Objects of our Rea- 
soningyin any case whatever; — a General Name 
being no more the Object of our Thought when 
we are reasoning upon a Class of Objects, than a 
Ladle, which a Hungry Ploughman employs to 
lade so many Distinct Portions of his Pottage 
out of a Crock, is the Object of his Thought 
during that operation. 



2. 



An Act of General Reasoning is a thing 
impossible; every So-called Act of General 
Reasoning being Only an Act of Collective 
Reasoning. 

The Phrase — " General Reasoning " — is an 
Expression adapted only to the unfounded Scheme 
of Conceptualism ; or to that of Nominalism, 
^hich, I here insist, fs also without foundation, 
and which, in fact ^ annihilates the Distinct Indi- 
viduals of Every ClasSy as completely as is done 
by the Scheme of Conceptualism itself. 
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3. 



The Human Mind is so constructed, as to 
be capable of reasoning upon a Plurality op 
Objects of Similar Attributes, measured by what 
may; for the sake of convenience^ be called a 
Common Measure, but which, in strictness, is 
Only a Repeating Measure : And Every 
Definition, and Every Name of a Class, is 
Such a Measure. 

Nor must it be objected, here, that a Repeating 
Measure is, in fact, a Common Measure. JPor, 
although it is not my intention to deny that it is 
so, in itself; it is necessary to observe that> 
the Sense in <which the Nominalist Virtually 
apprehends the term Common is extremely differ- 
ent from that of a Measure which metes In- 
dividuals by Repetition. The Nominalist will 
affirm, indeed, that, by the UxjA Common, he 
means a Name, or Thing, which may be applied 
alike to Any, or to Every^ Individual of si 
Plurality of Objects : And this is so i^t true* 
But, What is the Creed involved in bis Doctrine 
of General Term^ ? This Creed is th^ Assumption 
that^ the General Term involybs All f he 
Individuals of the Class invisibly in Its Own 
Oblivious Womb, during any Operation of Gene- 
ral Reasoning ! A So-called " Common ** Name 
of the Nominalist, therefore, is, by his Rule, not a 
Common^ but is actually a Convolving Name ; 
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which swallows up all Plurality of Individuals, 
without distinction. 



4. 



In the case of a Great Variety of Glasses, of 
Very Simple Existing Objects, — ^namely — such 
Objects as appear to us to be equals, — we can 
REASON IN Concrete, th<it is without ab- 
stracting AT ALL. The Mind itself, in this 
case, can Measure the Individuals, without any 
External Measure whatever ; Our own Idea's of 
these Objects being the Only Measure of them, 
because, in fact, we never perceive the External 
Objects themselves^ and can reason only upon 
our Ideas of them : which Ideas, moreover, are 
Resemblances of these Objects in*the points of 
Superficial Extension and Figure, when the 
Impressions which they make upon our External 
Organs of Sense are extended and figured. 



With regard to the Views which have here beeii 
submitted, of the Objects of So-called General 
Reasoning; they are so very different from those 
which have been adopted by the highest and most 
numerous authorities on the Subject, that, I might 
well fear the hazard of having staked my judg* 
ment to the consequence of asserting them, were it 
not that the evidences of the facts appear to myself 
Anal. vol. ii. 3 p 
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to be altogether irresistible. I leave thetn novr, 
however, to be examined and adjudged bf those 
who are interested in the Subjject. With regard, 
especially, to the Writer alluded to in a preceding 
article ; I hope he is not beyond that age when 
the Human Mind is yet ductile to the impressions 
of new truth : because, there is certainly so much 
of Corpariety in our Mental Constitution, that, 
after a certain time, it refuses to give back any 
bend, under which it has long been contracted. 
I trust, also, that he is sufficiently ingenuous to ad- 
wit truth, if his judgment impress hini with its 
r^al existence in the positions laid down. It is 
not the error we happen to embrace fett first ; but 
the truth which we reject at last ; that dan stamp re* 
proach upon our understanding : it being the duty 
of a Pbiloisopher to hold himself open to judge 
fairly, upon ievery new evidence. 

: It remains only to observe that, some brief mark 
of distinction is necessary, in order to distinguish 
these Views from those of Nominalism, as well as 
from those of Realism and of Conceptualism. 
fSuch persons, therefore, as shall thiAk with me^ on 
the Subject, will perh^^ bate to avow the matter 
under the name of Pluralism ; unless any title 
more expressive shall be proposed. And, although 
the Name» Of Pluralism, is already appropriated, in 
another sense ( it can run no risk bf being mis* 
apprehended in treating of GollectiYb B,e,a^ 

tONING. 
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In fine. Not haraig be^i able (in famishing the 
pfttsent statement) to refresh my memory by 
looking over any extent of what has been ad- 
vanced by the different writers on the Subject ; 
nor, even, so much as to consult my own reserved 
materials with regard to it ; I shall only add, tq 
what has been suggested, by extracting a certain 
eonsi^eratioB, out of that intended Sequel, before 
adverted to, which has been wrecked upon the 
shoals of untoward accident, and which cannot be 
subjected to light in the crude state in which I 
have been forced to leave it. 

The Consideration to which I now allude, and 
concerning whieh I can here do no more than merely 
make mention, is the fact that, the Rules for Clas- 
sification in the Aristotelian Logic are, according 
at least to my apprehension, Self-e^iridently Ab-? 
surd : And, if so, the fallacy they involve is of more 
deep and extensive consequences, to our Conception 
9f the Nature of Things ea^isting^ than I can here 
fisu*ther advert to. 

The Aristotelian Rule for Classification, I think, 
is that, a Definition (and, consequently, a Spe<* 
ciEs) must contain every thing that is essential to 
the Subject ; and nothing more. But, according 
to the Aristotelian Scheme, which also is the Am^, 
STBACT Scheme of the Nominalist ^ neithet* Time nor 
Plac£ is essential to a Defined Subject : and, 
hence, the very possibility of Individuals, 
as being comprehended under a Definition, is 
PRECLUDED. It would be vain to attempt either 
to deny, or to evade, this consequence : although 
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I cannot at present . entertain the Subject farther. 
It must suffice, therefore, to hint here that, the 
reasonings of Locke, and of Mr. Stewart ; as well 
as of Every Nominalist, so far as I can recollect ; 
fall alike under One Same Objection as that to 
^ristotle, in his Rules for Generalisation. 

Having stated this ; I hardly need add that, I 
consider Time and Space as the Necessary '!^*hea- 
TRE OF All Classification, both Concrete 
and Abstract, — the most certain absurdity being 
involved in every attempt to reason upon Col- 
lections OF Individuals, unless we assign, to 
Every One of them a Different Place, or a Different 
Time. It was before shewn that, the Conception, 
- even, of Mere Arithmetical Number ; which is as 
Abstract an Object as any that can be conceived ; 
is IMPOSSIBLE without the annexation of a Dis- 
tinct Space, or Time, io Every Unit in the 
Number. 

Time .and Space (One, . or Both,) form 
The Necessary Theatre or Substratum of 
Every Thing that the Philosopher, or the 
Human Mind, can conceive : For Omnipre- 
SENCE, Omniscience, and Omnipotence, cannot 
be conceived withojut these; and Those Three At- 
tributes wiz^^ contain the Models. or Exemplars of 
All Possible Conceptions. The Supposition 
pf Omnipotence and Omniscience, that is NO 
WHERE, would form Oiie Side of an Equation ; 
the^Other Side of which must be made up of All 
the Absurdities that could be. expressed 
IN language. 
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The Overdrawn Speculations with regard to 
Time, and to Space, of Some Eminent Men, both 
Ancients and Moderns, — Speculations^ which, I 
incline to believe, have owed their, foundation to 
some unhappy straining, or cast, of the Intellect, — 
have proved.one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to 
Sound Philosophy, and to unanimity in the Con- 
clusions of Philosophers. But the Berkeleian 
Doctrine, 'alone, with regard : to .these Two 
Essences, could be of any fatal consequence, ^ if it 
could ever be propagated : which, fortunately, 
there is no reason to fear it ever can;. so. utterly 
does it revolt the understanding of mankind in 
general. The Great Bulk of the Species, both 
unlearned and learned, will ever take their stand 
with Clarke, with Locke, and Newton, in a con- 
viction of the Reality of that Imm^ense and In- 
terminable Capacity, whose Existence is 
Necessary in itself, and Necessary, also, to 
the Existence of Every Other Essence, and 
Every Energy. 

1, close these reflections, with the avowal of my 
perfect agreement in the Conclusion of Clarke, that, 
Absolute Space is intimately involved in the 
Essence of the Omnipotent. And the principal 
defect^which, as I now remember, I considered as 
appearing in the Ai^ument of Clarke,, was his 
having hampered his reasoning by, admitting, the 
usual assertion that, Space cannot be called a Sub* 
stance: Whereas, I conceive, jt answers,^ most 
philosophically, to the Nature of a Substance ; 
because it is the Necessary Theatre or Sub- 
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STRATUM of All Accidents. At the same time, 
my readers are here requested to take along with 
tbem my conyiction, according to the Principles 
advanced from the Phenomena of Colors, that 
there is No Other Substance in existence, 
bat THAT Kind of Substance of which Space is a 
Modification; All the Appearances of the Uni- 
▼erse being Merely Accidents (i. e. the result of 
Energies) of that Kind of Substance. 

To such readers as are not used to much reflec*- 
tion,npon these abstruse matters, the effect of such 
a ooiiclosion may easily be imagined. But, to 
tiiose who may have employed some cast in this 
direction, my leaving them the following query 
. may, perhaps, be of service. If Energy, and the 
Substance which energises, (b not exist in the 
Inteb-stellas Regions, where No Matter is 
ever, by any Schoely except by Hypothesis, assumed to 
exist; then^ By What Power are the So-called 
Heavenly **Bodie8" chained together^ into One Same 
Team or System ? Or, Will the Philosopher of 
Matter inform us. What Power is Greater, or 
More JVonderfulj than that which, without 
Matter, chains together innumerable Thousands 
of Suns, and Systems ? 

L^ any Natural Philosopher ask himself the 
question. Whether the Power which chains the 
Planet Saturn, to the Sun, can be supposed to 
reside in the Sun ; or, in the Sun and the Planet, 
respectively : Or, Whether this Kind of Power 
must not rather reside in the Sun, and in the 
Planet, and in the Space between ; this 
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Po*ver operating in Every One of these Thiibe 
Localities, in different degrees, according to 
Permanent Laws assigned to them by the 
Energiser? 

. To say that Bodies attract in proportion to 
the quantity of Matter which they contain^ is to 
utter mere sound : because the only evidence we 
have, of the Supposed quantity op Matter, is 
the Degree of Attraction. But Attraction is 
merely a Name given to a Fact ; and this to the 
Fact of a change : and, for this Change, we must 
infer Some Power existing. It is rigorously 
manifest, therefore, that. Every Time the Natural 
Philosopher employs the word — " Matter" — (in 
treating of attraction,) he ought to employ the 
word Power in its stead : We may challenge the 
possibility of a demur to this assertion. What, 
then, is the conclusion which follows this truth ? 
It is this: namely — All the Heavenly Bodies 
are Compages of Energies of the ENERGISING 
SUBSTANCE: And the Inter-stellar Spaces 
are filled with Energy, Similar in Kind ; which, 
as it were a Chain, holds together All those Im- 
mense Masses of Concentrated Energies which 
we call Stars, and Planets. 

If we were to embrace the hypothesis of New- 
ton, — ^that Gravitation is probably caused by a 
Fltdd ; — (an hypothesis which, however, we must 
not admit here, because we must not for a 
moment admit any iiypot«esis, — ) still, it is 
cwtain, we iTtfi^t resolve Mi« So-called Fluid into 
a Power or Energy : because, if Such Fluid ex- 
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istedy and were bad in evidence, this evidence could be 
No other than that of a Fact ; and a Fact is the result 
o/* Power or Energy of SOME ENERGISER. 
It is most certain that this last conclusion is 
purely void of all hypotheses : it is paramount, 
and irresistible. 

What, then, ought to prevent us from being 
roused, from the deadly torpor of imposed ac- 
cidental circumstances, to look the known Phe- 
nomena of Body, and of Mind, directly in the 
face; and to draw, therefrom, the Great Legiti- 
mate Conclusion, which they conspire, and cry 
aloud, to force upon . every un vitiated under- 
standing, that shall apply itself with moderate at- 
tention to the subject? 

We KNOW what is Energy, and what is an 
Energiser ; — I say we know this in the last 

DEGREE OF PHILOSOPHICAL InTIMACY, bccaUSe 

we know it in Ourselves. And if we be asked, for 
our TEST of this knowledge? The answer is, the 
Constant Uniformity of the Internal ^/iJ 
External Results, which follow our Various 
Modes of Energising. To the disturber, or insulter, 
of our Reason, who wrould affirm to us that this is 
no certain test; One Answer alone is due— namely 
• — A serene silence/ Such singular persons must 
be borne with : but it is our own fault if we are 
shallow enough to listen to them. What, then, 

' As oftcD as we see a Purrhonist throw himself under the 
wheels of a loaded waggon, we 'may believe him in earnest, 
though a madman* ^ 
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is the Legitimate Conclusion which follows, ac- 
cording to the Newtonian rule for the assigning of 
Causes! — ^It is this : As Energy in Us is the Energy 
of Mind ; so, therefore, Energy in All Sub- 
stance is the Energy of Mind. — But We are not 
ONLY Energising Substances ; for we are 
PROVED TO BE ALSO EXTENDED Substanqes : By 
so MUCH THE MORE, then. All tHb Extended 
Substance in the External Universe, which 
subjects oar Minds to Extended Impressions 
from without, is Mind. 

Along with this unmixed philosophical state- 
ment of the Subject is to be taken, as a matter of 
very essential moment, the following assertion of 
fact : — ' Had Mankind commenced their inter- 
course with the Bodies around them with the pre^ 
sent knowledge of Natural PhilosopherSy—th^t is 
h^dthey known Bodies only by such Properties as 
Extension, Attraction, and REPtJLsioN ; and 
jlOOwn, also, that 4// Real Contact hetxveen Bodies, 
or the Parts of Bodies, is a cheat and a false- 
hood; — I affirm, then, — rand have no fear of 
being contradicted by any competent judge, — 
that l^e ffuman Species could never have formed 
mck a conception as that of Matter, as a thing 
EixisTiNG, And, if any such ConcepticHi could 
)iav^ been proposed, as being that of an existing 
Reality ; it must have revolted the Reason of the 
Whole Species, as a thing equally impious and 
QhilDeriQal. 

In a word; The Prejudice of the existence of 
Anal. VOL. ii, 3 g 
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Matter is only a pitiable Badge of Ignorance 
worn by the reading Million, no less than by 
those below them ; and is a belief which, when 
philosophically apprehended, is most deroga- 
tory TO THE Power and Nature of the Om- 
nipotent, because, by the very condition, it 
involves the assumption that He had need of 
such an Agent, or Medium, for the possibility of 
his Energising. 

Let the Churchman and the Philosopher look 
to the real merits of this Subject. The times are 
pregnant. It is vain to think of shrinking from 
the inevitable progress of Opinion. Many of the 
most eminent Divines, with Dr. Clarke, have 
manifested, by their labors, their perfect con- 
viction that Religion must be built upon Philo- 
sophy, m order to make it be received by those Minds 
which will for ever give direction to the Moral 
Energies of Mankind. And, if Religion be not 
built upon Philosophy ; it is most manifest that, 
Atheism, by overt, and by covert, will devour 
every hope of Religion. 

Are we, in these Countries, alive to the fact that, 
Three, or Four, Hundred Millions of the Human 
Race are sunk in the most horrible demorah'sationy 
the fruits of an Atheism founded in the belief of 
Matter, — Nations which have, for many ages, 
been famous for Philosophers and Learned Men ; — 
most certainly mistaken, indeed ; but not one of 

WHOM has broken THE APPALLING UNANIMITY 

OF OPINION, that All is Matter? Let this 
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result, which now flourishes in full consumma- 
tion in Asia, be compared with what is going on 
in Europe. And, Let the Political Economist 
OF Religion draw his inference from this in- 
duction. 



End of the Analysis. 
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GRAMMATICAL RESOLUTION: 

» 

In which, the Same Subject is choseu that was se- 
lected by Bishop Lgwthi in his ^' Introduction f ' 
— tl^ Design being to contrast the Two Different 
Schemes of Grammar. 

Verse First. 

'* la the fifteenth year of the rei^n of Tiberiis^ 
^^Ceesar, Pontius folate being governor of Judea^ 
'^ the word of God camef to John the son of Za« 
*^ charias, in the wilderness." 

The above Verse transposed for Parsing. 

'^ The word of God came to Johii the son of 
'' ^acharias, in the wilderness, in the fifteenth 
"yearoftfae reign of Tiberius C?iBzr; Pontitis 
" Pilate being governor of Judba.** 

Parsed below, on the Principles of the 

Analysis. 

" The Word/' — a Noun Substantive^ made up of the 
Noun Oenb»io— " word "—and the Noun Coneretlve^ 
*' the .'*— " of/'— a Minor Verby eflipldyed here witfaoiit 
a ISftjor ; its Nominative is '* The woad/' and ItsrDG- 
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fiuitive Objective is the Conventional Pronoun — '* God:^' 
— *' God,"— a Conventional Pronoun, standing for The 
Creator:— ''CAME," — a Verb, also indicating Past 
Time ; its Nomi. is '' The Word of God ;"— '* to,"— a Minor 
Verb; its Nomi. is the Noun of Action — ** Came:'' — 
'* John/' — a Conv. Pron., standing for a Certain Man, 
serving as the Accusative to the Minor Verb — '• to ;" — 
'* THE SON OP Zacharias," — an expletive Noun Sub- 
stantive, for which the Conv. Pro. — ** John " — stood 
before: — ''in the wilderness,"-— a Minor- Verb 
and a Noun Sub. in the Definitive State; it is a Phrase 
defining a Minor Action: — ''in the fifteenth year 

OF THE reign OP TiBERIUS CJSSAR," — " IN,"— a Ml. 

Verb : — " the fifteenth year," — a Noun Sub., 
made up of a Generic, a Specific, and a Concretive 
Noun :— " OF,"— a Mi. Verb :—" Tiberius Cjssar," 
— a Conv. Pro. in the Definitive State ; the v?hole 
phrase defines the time of the Principal Action : — 
'f Pontius Pilate,"— a Cpnv. Pro. :— " being,"— a 
Verb ; its Nominative is " Pontius Pilate, " — and its 
Accusative is Time, understood ; the sense is — Pontius 
Pilate existing inning or touching that Time : — 
This is the So-called Case Absolute — a dark absurdity : — 
" Governor," — a Noun Substantive.put as an expletive 
of the Conv. Piron. " Pontius Pilate " — thus, Pontius 
Pilate Governor :—*^ ov Judba,"— a Mi. Verb and a 
Conv. Pron. in the Definitive State; the Word— 
" Juded' — standing instead of the Proper Name of a 
certain Country, in which the action was carried on. 

Verse Second. 

" And he canae into all the country about 
" Jordan^ preaching the baptism of repentance for 
" the remission of sins." 
"And,"— a Directii^ Speech to Ub, that we should 
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connect what went before with what follows ; it is rather 
a Logical than a Grammatical Conjoiner: — *' he," an 
Initial Pronoun, Third Per., Sing. Num. Mas. Gen., stand- 
ing for the Spoken of Person:— " came,'*— a Verb:— 
(Here the text may be taken two ways ; either as — ^he 
OAME preaching intoing all the country; or, as — ^he came 
intoing all the country he PR bach i n 6 : 1 will take it in the 
latter way, as differing least from the structure of the 
text; though, in the first case, ** preaching'* is only a 
Mi. Verb, depending upon "Came;" but, in the last, 
it is a Major.) — *' into*' («. e. intoing,) — a Mi. Verb, 
depending either upon **came," or upon *' preaching,'' 
according to the Structure chosen: — *'all the coun- 
try," — a No. Sub., made up of the Generic — */ coun- 
try " — ^and Two Concretives — " all the ;" — it is in the 
Definitive State to the Mi. Verb ** intoing:" — ** about 
Jordan," — a Mi. Verb and a Definitive Substantive, the 
latter being represented by the Conventional Pronoun 
** Jordan:"— " preaching,"— a Verb; its Nomi. is 
HE, understood: — ** the baptism," — a N. S. in the Ace. 
State to the Verb '^ preaching :" — *' op repentance,'' 
— a Mi. Verb and a N. S. in the Defi. State ; the phrase 
defines what sort, or pu7pose, of baptism is meant ; — '* for 
the remission of sins," — an alternating Series of Min. 
Verbs and Substantives, defining the final came of re- 
penting. 

Verse Third. 

^' And the same John had his raiment of camel's 
^^ hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins ; and 
" his meat was of locusts and wild honey." 

** And," — a Directing Speech, to Us, to connect Two 
Other Speeches : — "the same John," — a Compound 
Pronoun, meaning the Identical Nominative mentioned 
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before :— *' had/'— a Verb, iadicating also Past Time :— 

''his BAIMBNT," i.e. HB OF RAIMENT or RAIMBNT 

0FFSPRINGIN6 HIM : — ** raiment/'— a Noun Sub., the 
Concretive Noun — a — being understood ; it is in the 
Ace. State to the Verb ''had:" — ** opfspringing 
him/*— a Mi, Verb, and its Defi. Sub. rej^esented by 
the Initial Pronoun *' him :"— " op camel's hair/' — i.e. 
("raiment") offspringing the hairoffspringing a 
cambl>— a Seriei of Two Mi* Verbs, each with its respec- 
tive Defin. N., or Pro., the Nom. of the Fir^t being the 
foregoing Pronoun — " him :*' — '* and/' — a Directing 
Speech : — " a leathern girdle/' — a Noun Sub., made 
up of a generic, a specific^ and a concretive; the 
words— HE HAD — ought to be understood as being pre- 
fixed:—** about/'— a Mi. Verb importing abouting ue, 

SURROUNDING — '' HIS LOINS/' f. €. THE LOINS OF 

HIM, — a Bridge of Speech, compQsed of a Noun Sub., a 
Mi. Verb, and an Initial Pronoun, the Nquo 3ub. 
(i. e. " THE loins") being in the Defi. Objective State 
to the Mi. Verb — " abouting :"— *' and/' — a Directing 
Speech: — "his meat/' i.e. the meat of him, —a 
Bridge made up of a Noun Sub. a Mi. Verb, and an 
Initial Pronoun : — *' was/' — a Verb, indicating also 
Time Past : — " op locusts/' — a Mi. Verb and a Noun 
Sub. in the Defi. State, the Nom. of this Verb being at 
THAT TIME, understood, — ^thus — ^^^ meat of him Wjas" (at 
that time) " of locusts :" — ** and," — a Directing 
Speech: — " wild HONEY,"--a Noun Sub., made up of 
a generic, and a 5pect)^c, to which Some Concretive 
must be understood as prefixed, thus — ^locusts and Some 
Wild Honey. 

Verse Fourth. 

" Then said he to the multitude that came forth 
** to be baptised of him : O generation of Vipers, 
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*' Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
" come ? Bring forth, therefore fruits meet for 
" repentance." 

That is. First,— 

'^ He said then to the multitude that came forth to be 
'' baptised of him.^ — " He/'— an Init. Pro., T. P. S. 
N. M. G. : — " SAID,'' — a Verb, Past Form ; its Nom. — 
''He," and its Ace. is the Word — "to," considered 
as a Noun : — " then," a Breve or Adverb, imp. at 
THAT time; to be parsed as Mi. Ver. and a N. S.: — 
'* TO," a Mi. Verb ;— its Nom. is " that time," under- 
stood; — *'THE MULTITUDE," — a Nouu Sub., made 
up of the Generic "multitude" — and the Concretive 
— " THE ;" it is in the Ace. State to the Mi. Verb— 
''to:" — "THAT," — a Repeating Pronoun, standing fof 
"THE multitude;" it means — the same multitude: — ' 
*' came,'' — a Verb, Past Form ; its Nom. is the word — 
"that:" — ^" FORTH," — a Breve or Adverb, imp. to 
an outer place; — io he parsed as such — namely — 
CAME to (i. e. CAME Jinishing) an outer place : — " to," 
a Mi. Verb ; its Nom. is the word — " Came," — serving 
now as a Noun: — " an outer place," — a Noun Sub., 
made up of a gen., a speci., and a concretive ; it is the 
Accu. to the Mi.Verb — " to :" — " to be,"*— a Sign of the 
Infinitive ; it means Acr-fte/wg, and serves here as a 
Verb; and flie Mi. Verb — for — must be understood 
before it, to serve for its Nominative, — thus — cams 
to an outer place for being baptised : — " baptised," — 
a So-called Verb, forming the So-called Passive 
Voice; but, in fact, a Breve, meaning inning a bap- 
tised State,— a Passive Voice being absurd and im-' 
possible: — " of him," — a Mi.Verb and an Initial Pronoun 
in the Definitive State ; the Nom. to the Mi. Verb is the 
Noun Substantive '^ a baptised state:*' — '* O," — a. 
Breve, eqtrivalent to a Sentence expressive of woe, or 

Anal. VOL. ii. ^Yk 
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reproach:— ** generation/* — a N. Sub. eqni. to Ye 
generation:— *' OP viPBRS,"— a Mi. Verb and a Def. 
Obj. N.; its Nomi.is "Ye generation" (Ye genera- 
tion offspringing vipers): — *' Who/' — a Repeating Pre, 
put interrogatively : — " hath/'— an Auxiliary Verb : — 
warned/'— a Verb, Past Form :— " you/' — an Init. 
Pro.,Sec. P. Plu.; itisthe Ace. to the Verb— " warned /' 
the.Two Successive Verbs — ^* hath" and "warned " — 
serve, allernately, to each other, as Verb and as Noun, 
—thus — ^''Who" — is the Nom. to "hath;" and— 
"Warned" is its Accusa. ; — and — " Hath " — ^becomes 
the Nom. to" warned/' — while — "You"— is its Accu. : 

— ^* TO FLEE," «. e. for TO FLEE, I. €. FOR FLEEING, f. e. 

FOREING (fronting) FLEEING : (Who HATH WARNED 

you FRONTING FLEEING the WTOth tO COmc:) — FRONTING 

fleeing are Two Mi. Verbs in succession, each of them 
obeying the Law of Alternation ; is the Nom. of the First 
"You," — and the Defi. Ob. of the last is "the 
WRATH "—a N. S. made up of a Gen. and a Cone. : — 
f' TO come,** t. e. act- come, a Sign of the Infi., equivalent to 
ACT coming; the Mi. Verb — for — being understood as 
prefixed; and the Words— upon you, — or something 
equivalent, — to be understood as following : — " Biiing 
" forth fruits/'— a Directing Speech, importing — I 

DIRECT You, THAT, YoU BRING FORTH fruitS I — 

"therefore/' — a Breve or Adverb, meaningjfrou/ing 
that reason, thus — Bring forth fruits fronting, or 
in the presence of, that reason: — "meet," — i. e. fit: — 
" FOR "—a Mi. Verb : — repentance, — a Noun Ge- 
neric, Standing for the N. Sub. — a repentance, or a 
jtEPENTiNG ; — the sense is some fit fruits foreing. 
a repenting. 

Verse Fifth. 

" And as all men mused in their hearts of 
" John, whether he were the Christ, or not; John 
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** answered, saying unto them all : I indeed bap- 
" tise you with water ; but one mightier than I 
" cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
" worthy to unloose, he shall baptise you with 
" the Holy Ghost and with fire." 



''.And/'— a Directing Speech :~'' as," — a Breve :-— 
" ALL MEN," — a Noun Sub.: — "musbd," — a Verb 
Past Form : *' in," — a Mi. Verb depending on its Ma- 
jor :r-" MUSRD," — "their hearts," t. 6. HEARTS OP 
THEM — thus — ALL MEN MUSED inning THE HEARTS 

of THEM,— a Noun, a Verb, a Mi. Verb, a Noun, a 
Mi; Verb, and an Init Pro., forming together a very 
Complex Bridge of Language, to be parsed under the 
Law of Alternation, as usual: — "of John," — a Mi. 
Verb and a Defi. Sub., forming a continuation of the 
Complex Bridge : — *' whether,"— a Sort of Conditional 
Pronoun, meaning One of Two Persons supposed : — 
'* HE,"— an Ini. Pro. T. P. S. N. M. G. :— " were,"— 
a Verbal . Breve ; importing Two Verbs — naniely — 
SHOULD and be (t. e. should exist) at Tliat Time, in 
That Place : these, therefore, must be parsed by Alter- 
nation ; the Verb '^ exist!* which in strictness ought 
to .be existing^ is here a Mi. Verb; — and the Nomi. to 
*' should" is ''he:"— *'The Christ," — a N. Sub. 
made, up of a N. Gen. and a Cone. ; the Init. Pro. — h«<^ 
to be understood as prefixed ; the sense is, ''whether" 
HE should exist in That Place—'HE the Christ:—. 
''John answered saying unto them all,"-^ 
" John," — a Conv* Pro.: — ^''answered saying unto,-' 
a Series of a Verb and Two Mi. Verbs, to be parsed by 
Alternation ; ''John " is the Nomi. to the First; and the 
Init. Pro.—" them " — is the Ace. to the Last : — "all," 
— a .Breve, meaning in; a body ; the sense is — them 
inning. a fcody;— "/"— a Conv. Pro. Fi. P. Si.:— 
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.''indbbd/' i. e. INNING TUB DBBD|-^a Breve meaning 
^^ning the fact, or truth : — '* baptisb you,"— a Verb 
andean Ace. Sub. made up of the Conv. Pro.r--'' you ;" 
the Pronoun — /—ought to be understood as repeated for 
its Nominative thus — I inning the deed, I baptise 
YOU :— " with water " L e. a Mi. Verb and Defi. Sub. ; 
its Nom. is ** you "—(i.e. " you with water"):— 
But/' — a Directing Speech : — " one mightier than 

I COMETH," — 1.6. ONE GOMBTH WHO IS MIGHTIER THAN 

I,—" ONE," — a N. Cone, standing here for ^ N. Snb. 
—namely— On E Pi^rson : ** com eth," — a Verb ; its 
Ace. is TO (i. e. to This Place,) understood : — '^ who," 
— a Repeating Pronoun meaning The Same Person : — 
** IS," — a Verb, being the So-called Verb Substantive; 
it always couples its Nominative with Time, or Place, — 
thus-— Who (the Same) exists in Time, or in 
Place, Who mightier than I:— *^ mightier," — i.e. 
MORE MiGHTY-^is the Comparative Degree of a So-called 
Adjective ; it is therefore a Nonu Specific ; but is, in 
fact, of a Brevial or Adverbial Nature, meaning inning 
MOR« might: — "THAN,"— is a Directing Speech, to 
put a following Speech in comparison with a foregoing 
one, — thus Who is inning mtj^e might, put, or 
assume, / am intiing iwigA^; — "the latch et op 

*' WHOSE SHOES 1 am NOT WORTHY TO UNLOOSE,'' t. e. 
^'I AM NOT WORTHY TO UNLOOSE THE LATCHET OF 

"WHOSE SHOES." — " I,"— an Initial Pronouii ;*—" am" — 
a Verb Sub. meaning exist; its Nomi. is *^I," — ^and 
^ its Ace. is Space, with the Mi. Verb-*-iN~understood : 
, — « NOT,"— a Breve importing I den y :— ** worthy,"— 
a Noun Specific standing for the N. Sub..~A worthy 
PERSON : — "to unloose," ue. to loosed — a Sign of 
the Infinitive meaning — AOT^loosing; — the Mi. Verb — 
If or — is to be understood ; — the sense is — I deny 
that I am inning a worthy state, I for (i. e, fronting) act- 
loosing tiie latchet of whose shoes :~<^ ife," ctn Initial 
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Pro. Th. P. Su N. Mas- Gen. : — '' shall,"— an Aaxi- 
liaiy Verb ; its Norn, is '^ Hb/' audits AccosatiTe is tbe 
Word — '^ Baptise/' — serving under the law of Alter- 
nation as a Noun Substantive : — " BAPTisfi/'-^a Verb ; 
its: Nominative is tbe Word ''Shall/' — serving as a 
Noun Sub. : " You/* — an Initial Pronoun, Sec. Per. 
Plu. Num., in the Ace. State to the Verb — ^^ baptise :'* 
—"WITH,"— a Minor Verb; its Norn, is "You," and 
its Ace. is "THE Holy Ghost :" — "Thb -Holy 
Ghost," — a Noun Substantive made up of a Gen.» a 
Spe., and aConcr. : — "and,"— a Directing Speech: — 
"WITH pire/' — a Minor Verb and a Definitive Ob* 
jective Noun Substantive ; the Norn, is the Word — 
"You ;" and the full Acc- is some ^Tfire." 



Versr Sixth. 

" Now when all the people were baptised^ it 
** came to pass, that, Jesus also being baptised 
'* and praying, the heaven was, opened, and the 
^Mloly Ghost descended in a bodily shape, like a 
'^ dove, upon him ; and lo! a voice from heaven 
^' saying : This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
*^ well. pleased." 



€t 



Now,'' — a Breve, importing at this tiiibi...— 
*' WHEN,*' — a Breve, importing at what time :'— *' all 
THE PEOPLE," — a Substantive : — '* were," — a Verb, 
Past Form; its Nom. is ''all the peoplb/^' and its 
Ace. is the word in, understood from what follows >*- 
" BAPTISED," — a Breve or Adverb,iBiporting in a bap- 
tised state : — *' IT," — ^^ an Initial Pronoun, -standing 
for THE Event :~" CAME to pass,** — a Major Verb 
and a Minor in^he Infinitive Form ; the sense is-^it camb 
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pamng at that time :- '^ that/'— a RepeatiDg Pronovm, 
importiDgSAMB : — *^ Jesus/* — a Conventional Pronoan 
for a Certain Person : — *^ also/' — a Breve, importing in 
SAME MANNER : — *' BEING BAPTISED, "—a Verb and a 
Breve, importing existing in a baptised state : •— 
*' and/' — a Di recting Speech ^-^PRAYING,•— a Breve, 
importing, inning a praying state; (or, it may be 
interpreted as a Verb, if the words — to God, — or the 
words — in that place, — be understood to form its Ac- 
cusative, thus — *' and " (he) " praying " to God ; or, 
IN that plage: —''the heaven,"— a Sub. ; the Point 
or Comma, between *' praying " and " heaven," serves 
here as a Directing Speech to Us, to connect the two 
afBrmations : " was," — a Verb, Past Form : — ** opened," 
— a Breve, importing inning an opened state; the 
sense is — " the heaven" existed inning an opened 
STATE : — *' AN d/' — a Directing Speech : — " the Holy 
Ghost," — a Sub., made up of Three Component Names : 
—"descended in a bodily shape," a Major Verb 
and a Depending Minor, (i.e. '^ descended inning") 
together with a Sab. in the Ace. State, made up of three 
Names t. e. "A bodily shape:"—" like,"— a Breve, 
importing in the form of i-^'* a dove,"— a Sub. :-^ 
*'UPON him," — a Minor Verb and an Init. Pro. in the 
Ace. State ; the plainer order is — ^'^ descended in a 
BODILY shape" upponing "him," inning the form of 
"A DOVE :"—^^ AND,"— a Directing Speech.— " lo," — ^a 
Bieve, importing behold ye : — ^' a voice," — a Sub. 
— " PROM heaven,"— a Minor Verb and a Sub. in the 
Definitive State: — "saying," — i.e. saying to the 
PEOPLE, (the sense is — behold ye a voice saying 
TO the people;—) "saying," therefore, is here 
a Verb; its Nom. is "a Voice," aiid its Ace. is the 
.Word — ** to " — understood, as being necessary to con- 
.nect it with the Sub.— ** the peopxe" understood:-^ 
" This," a Demonstrative Repeating Pronpun, meaning 
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THE SAME you 866 the Dove descend upon : — is^ — a 
Verb; the sense is — Same exists in this place : — '* my/^ 
— a Breve, meaning of me: — "beloved Son," — a Sub- 
stantive : — " IN WHOM I am well pleased ;" it had 
better be read — ^I am well pleased in whom; in 
which case, the Comma^ after the word ** Son/* serves for 
a Directing Speech, — ^thus — '* beloved Son,*" (i. e. add) '* I 
am well pleased in whom ;" — " I am," — an In. Pro. and a 
Verb, having the words — at this time — understood to 
form its Accusative : — " well," — a Breve, meaning 

inning a good degree, or manner: — ''PLEASED IN 

WHOM," — a Major Verb and a Depending Minor, toge- 
ther with a Subst in the Accu. State meaning The 
Same Person.' 

Of the Parsing of Auxiliary Verbs. 

In the Chapter of Verbs, it was said that. 
Auxiliary Verbs bear a close affinity to Minor 
Verbs. This was expressed upon a tacit assump- 
tion that, the Affirmation of Any Act of the Mindy 
respecting Any External Act, may be con- 
sidered as being Less Grammatically impor- 
tant than the Affirmation of the External Act 
which follows it : Thus, for example, in the ex- 
pression — I can support it, — I consider the 
expression of the Act of being able (literally know- 
ing) as being Less Grammatically Important than 

' It is to be noticed that, the Examples of Parsing would have 
taken up far less space, had it not been for the repeated and 
roomy explanations which it was deemed proper to furnish, in the 
course of the resolution. 

It is also to be noticed that. Parsing occasionally admits 
of Modification, according to tbcView we take of any 
Bridge of Language* ' 
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the expression of the Act of supporting. In a 
word ; I viewed the Act of the Mindy in such case, 
as being dependent upon the External Act. In this 
last conclusion, moreover, (upon which the first 
one is evidently grounded,) I still hold myself 
justified ; because, we never employ Any Auxiliary 
Act UNTIL AFTER we have meditated the Adjective 
Act which itis to govern. I can discover no rea- 
son, therefore, which, when investigated with 
strict logical rigor, could justify our denying this 
affinity. And, in such a rigorous view of the 
Subject, I apprehend. Auxiliary Verbs must be 
dassed as being Absolutely Identical^ in Species, 
with Minor Verbs. 

But there are, at the same time, some subor- 
dinate reasons which induce one of two conse- 
quences: — namely — Either, we must consent to 
parse Auxiliary Verbs as being Major Verbs ; 
or, else, we must rigorously insist upon doing away 
with All Past Forms of Verbs : Which last 
improvement ouqht, indeed, to take place ; but 
which it may be apprehended is a reform in Lan- 
guage that will not be speedily given into, if ever 
it shall come about at all. I consider it to be 
enough here, therefore, to state the merits of the 
case, together with its alternative. It must remain 
for time and circumstance to determine the event. 
It only follows that, if we chuse to parse Aux- 
iliary Verbs as Majors ; "we ought ^ then, to parse 
Every Adjective Verb (that follows an Auxiliary 
Verb) as a Minor. 

It may be particularly noted ; as, I believe, has 
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been hinted in the body of the work ; that, the 
Past Forms of Verbs, which most certainly is an 
Unphilosophical Idiom, is almost the only Idiom 
of the English Language that, may not perhaps, 
be expected very easily to conform to the Prin- 
ciples of Pure Rational Grammar. And it may 
here be observed, that, if this should remain a 
blemish in the Express Form of the Language ; 
it will be vastly less discreditable to its Philo- 
sophy that, the real nature of the Subject should 
be understood. 



The examples of Parsing, which have been 
furnished, are with a view to enable those who 
may be inclined, either to teach, or to write 
Grammars upon the Principles of the Work, to 
carry their design into execution without being 
liable to any possible difficulty. The thing is sup« 
plied, here, on the supposition that he, who in* 
vents a Machine, ought to show how it is to be put 
in action. 

The anticipated Bridge of Langitaoe having 
been rendered quite unnecessary by the Parsmg 
and other Illustrations ; the Table of Grammar 
has been fomisfaed, as a far more general elucida- 
tion of the subject. 
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In bringiDg the present labor to a close; the 
only apology which I am conscious of owing, for 
the manlier in which it has been effected, is a 
matter to which I deem it fit to advert, in order 
to obviate any misconception that might otherwise 
arise with regard to it. The fact is ; it will not 
escape observation that, in the Etymological portion 
of the work, I have confined ray appeals, almost 
altogether, to the researches of Mr. Tooke and Dr. 
Murray ; and to the Original English of Chaucer 
and of Barbour : In doing which, I have perhaps, 
in various degrees, done injustice to the Etymolo- 
gical labors of other Writers, who had by their 
industry acquired a right to have their respective 
opinions consulted. In so far, therefore, . as I 
have in this way done wrong, to the claims of any 
Author on the Subject, I unfeignedly ask his 
pardon : which, I may well hope to obtain, from 
a consideration of the circumstances in which the 
whole of the task has been executed, during five 
years' continual, and often all but hopeless stru^le 
against the effect of study and constitution : owing 
to which, it was not only impossible to embrace a 
larger range of authorities ; but, besides this, any 
such labor would have been rendered nearly 
unavailing by the induced state of my memory. 



.*Inthe j^stihg case, tliereft^,^i'-lliought it was 

-.Jconaulfiibg the interest of .my i^ders 1 as well fis 

■ yielding to ray own contracted capability ; to con- 

; /Jcentltttemy attention, ^d theirs, Upon the autho- 

^;,V&ies above mentione<d^'> In so doing, I trust, there 

■^'/ -^^M^Seen no materigiSft'sa ^f general light. And 

.^£^Kw. fi^-,j'eaders, themselves, to consult whatever 

■ ^^■^■■g wp-ficuiar lights are to be found in the Writers 

-.^^*iiS.ose ^^ments ha^e-ljeen;omitted. 

;»*i^' '"^ T^|i^%Siiiy'-t-o,add a few words here; 5Vi;th>4--"-''-^ 
--'^tjc^gliwltto 'ji'-^ioasW the execution of th6 Vv^^ 

1f'Wbtt^vtfe&3ei^ isught to be appiisec^ ■ '" 
3ng their ultimate judgment of its com- . 

first jventured to launch forth, from the ':^^j4 
:inent of Accredited Grammar, in search ■='^'"f 
'^ift 6? a IV^V World ; I was not insensible to the 
jli -•■ ■ ■serious;^.^en|ingenciea and perils of the Voyage 
' %'^'— the fejig su of rocks, shoals, and quick- 

^■^.^' sands,' 'i^bich must be encountered, surveyed, and 
*^ avoidedl'^ before it was possible to arrive at any 
*^i desired Haven. IVor did the difficulty, especially in 
-^- -Meters ofdetail, at all lessen for some time, as I pro- 
i**" ceede'il. "Yet, such was the General Conception 
1\£.^ * of ths Subject which 1 w^s in the outset enabled to ' 

^7:'forn£ in cpiuequence of fixing my Views enttreli/ 
^'^' :andwigoroisljf upon that Demonstrated Structure 
^.V-.f of 'the ^^egory of Relation, in which I had 
Ji^r seceded sair^'astly from the Accredited Scheme 
E^-^.. o^ .All Ij^^ii^,. that confidence never for a 
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cipal doubt was, whether it would be possible to 
make the Illogical Idioms of any Language con- 
form, in any gi*ea^ extent, to the unyielding Princi- 
ples of a Grammar of Pure Reason. 

When the labor had advanced in a consider- 
able degree, however ; especially, when the Theory . ... 
of Minor Verbs had arrived at a certain stage; \ 
the difficulties began to clear away; and it became •<*. 
manifest, that our own Language is eminently *" 
adapted to conform to the Principles of Pure'*. 
Grammar ;t— the Past Forms of Verbs being the \.. 
most material Idiom, in the English Tongue, -i/^ 
which, it may be feared, will hardly give way to-:^:. 
Reason, in the Express Character of the Lajir. ^- 
guage. * ':• 

The fact (at any rate) to which 1 had desired. .* 
to draw the attention of readers, in the present • 

instance, is that, the task under consideration ; 

• 

whether, or not, it shall be adjudged as havuig • i 
attained its object; is not one of those labors that 
have been thrown off. Section by Section, in a 
finished state. And, indeed, I do not imagine .;,' 
that any talent could lead to the completion of . ^ 
such an undertaking, by such a procedure. For my / !* 
owu part, I freely confess, what has been done •^* 
has been effected by a series of approaimations ; '•; 
insomuch that, the work, as a still defective but 
amending whole ; (with exception only» I believe^ of 
parts of the Seventh Chapter;) has been re^written 
miles^ than ten times. The knowledge of this fact l; 
ought to form a material consideration for the com- 
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petent reader, in passing his judgment upon the 
Principles advanced. And it is with a view to 
this utility that, I put him in possession of the feet. 
At the same time, his being apprised of the trying 
repetition of the labor will account for the allusions, 
which I have been under the necessity to make, 
occasionally, to bad health in the prosecution of it^ 
One of the causes, which have induced these 
repetitions of labor, is deserving of being particularly 
noticed, here, on account of its importance to the 
Subject. This cause was not, as might perhaps be 
supposed, the mere search after Principles: Nor, 
yet, the tracing of these to Conclusions : But, along 
with thesCf it was the attainment of Precision in 
Terms and Phraseology. To what extent I 
have succeeded, at last ; is a question to be deter- 
mined by the event. But those, who have any 
competent tact of the Subject, will not confound 
what is here meant, with the notion of what is 
understood by Style. And those, who might 
otherwise be inclined to suppose I have been, in 
any case, either loose or arbitrary in Phraseology 
or in what may be called Philosophical Language^ 
may be induced, by this explanation, to consider 
well, as often as they pronounce me faulty in this 
particular; which, doubtless, I suppose, I some- 
times have been, after all. 

In fine. After such application to the Subject, I 
must not suffer the work to go forth under a mis- 
conception that, I was fain to compromise that 
completion of it, at which I had so ardently aimed 
in chalking out the task as the Object of my pur- 
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suit. On the contrary ; I trust to be pardoned in 
believing that, the general character of the labor 
must be admitted as a Body of Strict Rationated 
Science : in which, no greater defect will be found, 
than might have crept into a System of any other 
Demonstrative Science, at variouss stages of its 
advancement. 



THE END. 



Printed by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fled Street. 
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